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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH REVISED EDITION. 



In this edition the text has been mostly rewritten, to bring in tlie later results and to 
agree with fuller experience. The metalloids and acids have received more adequate 
treatment, and throughout the work the descriptive chemistry has been enlarged, in 
systematic arrangement. To gain room for these additions, some verbal condensation 
has been made ail through the book, and such matter as could best be spared, including 
the introductory chapter, has been omitted. With a design to keep within previous 
limits of size, the edition is only 12 pages larger than the previous one. 

In the preface to the first edition it was said to be the ciiief object in the work ** to 
aid the student in gaining accurate acquaintance with the facts whereby analyses are 
made, and a clear understanding of the co-ordination of these facts — the principles of ana- 
lysis." And tiie authors still believe that the best study of analytical chemistry is among 
the best of the methods for the study of general chemistry. In this edition, with the 
purpose to bring together varied resources of analysis for co-operation with each other, 
to a wider knowledge of chemical reactions, the chief plans for quantitative analysis 
have been introduced. These are in no case to be resorted to as directions for quanti- 
tative operations, which require a strict control of details not presented in this work. 
With the «ame purpose, under a like limitation, the leading methods of preparation or of 
manufacture of compounds are indicated, in order following the statements of '* sources " 
in chemical description. 

The special treatment of reactions of oxidation and reduction was introduced by one 
of the present authors in the third revised edition, and is now extended through the text 
upon metalloids and acids. The use of negative as well as positive units of valence has 
been found most helpful for the statement of reactions of oxidation, and is now offered, 
in its proper notation, where required throughout Part II., but this additional notation 
will not in the least embarrass readers who would omit it. 

The first edition of this work appeared in 1873, the second revised edition in 1876, 
and the third in 1880. With the first edition were incorporated the Tables for Qualitative 
Analysis by Professor Silas H. Douglas, editions of which had appeared in 1864, 1865, 
and 1868. Professor Douglas having some years since retired from engagements in 
chemistry, and being by his long and most valuable services in chemical education well 
entitled to release, now withdraws his name from the authorship of this work. 

Thb Chemical Labobatoby of tub Univebsity of Michiqan, 

August, 1888. 
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THE NOTATION OF METALLIC COMPOUNDS. 



ACIDS. 



An acid is a salt of hydrogen. It consists of an Acid Radical^* united 
with hydrogen which can be exchanged for a metal, this being the forma-, 
tion of a salt. The hydrogen is the base of the acid, as the metal is ihe 
base of the salt. Sulphuric acid, for instance, is sometimes written hydro- 
gen sulphate. Oxacids are those whose radicals contain oxygen, as HI9'0,. 
Hydracids are those whose radicals liave no oxygen, as HCl ; their names 
begin with hydr and end with tc, aud the names of their salts end in ide. 
The Anhydride of an oxacid is what remains after removing from the acid 
its basic H, and enough O to form H,0 with the H. Thus, the anhydride 
of H^SO^ is SO,, and carbonic anhydride is CO,, carbonic acid being 
H,CO,. Acids whose molecules contain but one atom of basal hydrogen 
are termed monobasic y as HNO, and HCl ; those with two atoms of hydro- 
gen in the molecule, dibasic, as H^SO^ and H,S ; those with three hydro- 
gen atoms, tribasicy as H,FO^ ; etc. Some of the more important acids are 
given in the following list : 



HCl, 


hydi'ochloric acid, 


, hydrogei 


a chloride, or hydric chloride. 


Hcao,, 


chloric 




(( 


chlorate. 


cc 


chlorate. 


HBr, 


hydrobromic 




cc 


bromide. 


cc 


bromide. 


HBrO,, 


bromic 




iC 


bromate, 


cc 


bromate. 


Ml, 


hydriodic 




ii 


iodide, 


cc 


iodide. 


mo., 


iodic 




tc 


iodate, 


cc 


iodate. 


-HNO„ 


nitric 




cc 


nitrate, 


cc 


nitrate. 


j H,S, 


hydrosulphuric 




(< 


sul[)hide, 


cc 


sulphide. 


, H,SO., 


sulphuric 




cc 


sulphate. 


cc 


sulphate. 


. H,SO., 


sulphurousf 




ic 


sulphite, t 


cc 


sulphite, f 


^H,C!0., 


carbonic 




cc 


carbonate, 


cc 


carbonate. 


-H,CrO., 


chromic 




cc 


chromate. 


cc 


chromate. 


H.PO„ 


phosphoric 




cc 


phosphate, 


cc 


phosphate. 


-H.AsO„ 


arsenic 




a 


arseniate. 


cc 


arseniate. 


vH,AsO„ 


arsenious 




cc 


arsenite. 


cc 


arsenite. 


hydroferricyanic 




cc 


ferricyanide, 


cc 


ferricyanide. 


-\ HC,d.O„ 


hyd refer rocyanic " 


cc 


ferrocyanide, 


cc 


feiTocyanide. 


acetic 


tc 


cc 


acetate, 


cc 


acetate. 


H,C,0„ 


oxalic 


<i 


cc 


oxalate. 




oxalate. 



* The term Radical is applied to a group of atoms which retains its integrity while transferred fh)m 
one molecnle to another. 

t Oxacids whose names end in Ic form salts with names ending; ixkote ; while those, containing less oxy- 
gen, whose names end in ouSy make salts having names ending in U$. 



H 



3 



O 



-A 



i^: 



^ 
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10 Metals. 

• 

An acid radical is the group which remains after removing all of the 
hydrogen from an acid : NO, is nitric acid radical^ FO^ is phosphoric acid 
radical. Exception — Some organic acids retain a part of their hydrogen in 
the radical ; thus, acetic acid radical is C,H,0,. 

METALS. 

Of these the more important are given in this list. The accents indi* 
oate bonds, valence, or quantivalence : 

First Group. 

Ag' the base of silver or argentic salts. 

Pb" « lead '' plumbic " 

>^Hg,)" " ^./Auii^-; mercurous '* 

Second Group. 

Sn" the base of f stannous salts. 

Sn*^ " stannic " 

Sb"' " / antimonous *' 

SM " ^ antimonic " 

As'" found in arsenious compounds. 

As^ " arsenic ** 

Hg" the base of mercuric salts. 

Bi'" " bismuth or bismuthous " 

\ (Cu,)" " cuprous '* 

Cu" " cupric '* 

Cd" " cadmium or cadmic " 

Third Group. 

Fe" the base of ^ ferrous salts. 

(Pe^)^ " ferric 



it 

it 



it 

Or" " chromous " 

(Cr^^'^ " chromic 

"^ (Al^ " aluminium or aluminic 

Co",, " cobaltous " 

(Co,)5rt €< ' cobaltic " 

Ni" " nickel or nickelous ** 

Mn",,, " manganous *' 

(Mn,)'* ** manganic " 

Zn" " zinc or. zincic ** 

Fourth broup. 

Bb," the base of barium or baric salts. 

Sr" " strontium " strontic " 

Ca" " calcium ** calcic *' 



Normal Salts. 11 



Fifth Group. 



Mg" the base of magnesium or magnesic salts. 

"K' " potassium ** potassic " 

Na' " sodium " sodic '^ 

(NHJ' a radical, the base of ammonium or ammonic salts. 

If a metal forms two classes of salts, the one having the less number of 
bonds ends in oiis, and that having the greater ends in ic. 

The bonds of acid radicals ai'e shown by the number of atoms of (dis-. 
placeable) hydrogen which the acid contains — c.^., phosphoric acid, H,PO^ ;. 
phosphoric acid radical, (POJ'". 

NOBMAIi SAIiTS. 

An inorganic normal salt consists of a metal and an acid radical. The 
whole number of bonds of the metal is equal to the whole number of bonds 
of the acid radical. Thus in bismuth sulphate, Bi''',(SO^)'\, each atom of 
bismuth has three bonds, making six in all, and each group of the acid 
radical, (SO J'', has two bonds, making six in all, and equal to those of the 
metal The equality of the bonds may be easily understood in the follow- 
ing examples of normal salts : 

Sn"(NO,)'„ stannous nitrate. 

Ca",(POJ"'„ calciuri) phosphate. 

B*"(^0,)'„ barium iodate. 

Bi"',(C,OJ"., bismuth oxalate. 

Bi"',(Pe(CN),) „ bismuth ferrocyanide. 
K'jS", potassium sulphide. 

Bi"',(SO.)", bismuth sulphite. 

As has been stated, if a metal foims two classes of salts, that having the 
less number of bonds ends in ous, and the higher in ic : thus, SnCl,, stan- 
nous chloride ; SnCl^, stannic chloride. In such cases only one name can 
be used. 

On the other hand, if a metal foims only one class of salts, then good! 
usage will permit us to employ either of the three systems of nomenclature^ 
as follows : 

BaSO,, barium sulphate, baric sulphate, or sulphate of barium. 
Ag,S, silver sulphide, argentic sulphide, or sulphide of silver. 
Such names as sulphate of potash for K,SO^, and sulphate of lime for 
CaSO^, were formerly admissible, but are now almost obsolete. 
/ In seven instances, as given above (HgJ", (Cu,)", (Al,)^, (Fe,)^, (CrJ^^ 
(CoJ^i, (Mn,)^, the atoms of the metal are always written in pairs, never 



12 Acid Salts, 

singly and never with an odd number of atoms. Thus, ferric chloride is 
not FeCl,, but Fe,Cl, ; and mercurous phosphate is not Hg,FO^, but 
Hg.(POj,.* 

Second Explanation of the Method of Writing Normal Salts. 

Take as many atoms of the metal as the acid radical has bonds^ and as 
many molecules of the acid radical as the metal has bonds ; then reduce to 
lowest terms. In this way bismuth phosphate would be Bi,(POj„ and, re- 
duced to lowest terms, BiPO^. This plan is easier for beginners, but is less 
scientific and does not so easily explain acid and basic salts. 

ACID SAIiTS. 

An acid salt contains hydrogen, and its bonds must be added to those of 
the metal. The sum is then equal to the bonds of the acid radical — e.g. : 
Na',H'(POJ"', disodium hydrogen phosphate. 
NaHjPO^, sodium dihydrogen phosphate. 

Cu^H,(A80J^y pentacupric dihydrogen tetra- arsenate. 
Fe,H,(POj,, hexaferric trihydrogen heptaphosphate. 
Mn,H,(POJ^y pentamanganous dihydrogen tetraphosphate. 
Cu,H,(PO^)„ octocupric dihydrogen hexapbosphate. 

BASIC SALTS. 

Basic salts contain oxygen or hydroxyl, or both, the bonds of which 
must be added to those of the acid radical, and the sum will always be 
equal to the whole number of bonds of the metal. 

Zn^(OH),(CO,),, pentazincic hexahydrate diearbonate. 

Bi,0,CO„ dibismuth dioxide carbonate. 

ZngO^(CO,)„ octozincic pentaoxide tricarbonate. 

Bi,0,(CrOJ„ hexabismuth heptaoxide dichromate. 

Fe^O^SO^, tetraferric pentaoxide sulphate. 

These names are formidable for the beginner, but no other plan seems to 
indicate by the name the precise composition of tiie salt. 

The second method^ which is the one more commonly employed, is to con- 
sider a basic salt as a combination of a normal salt with an oxide or a hy- 
drate, written consecutively and separated by commas. 

* Prom eridencofl which need not be cited at this 8tage of study, chemists in general regard the first two 
as dyads and the other six as tetrads. That is to say, in the cases Just mentioned the common structural 
formulae of chemists recognize that valence is in exercise between atoms of the same element. Thun ferric 

01 01 

chloride is written 01 Fe— Fe OL recognizing iron as '""2%—^%"'. And it is to be remembered that mo- 

01 01 
lecnlar formnln shonld agree with the molecnlar weights, which are deduced chiefly from physical con^tanti^. 



Basic Salts. 13 

The third method is to write the basic salt as an oxide, followed by the 
anhydride. The three methods may be compared thus : 
Tetrazincic trioxide sulphate, 

Zn,0,SO, = 3ZnO,ZnSO, = 4ZnO,SO,. 
Octozincic heptaoxide sulphate, 

Zn,0,SO, = 7ZnO,ZnSO, = 8ZnO,SO,. 
Hexabismuth hexaoxide tiicarbonate, 

Bi.O.(CO,). = 2Bi.O.,Bi.(CO.), = 3Bi.O.CO.. 

HYDROXIDES. 

A Hydroxide is composed of hydroxyl, (OH)', and a metal — e.g., K'OH, 
Ba"(OH)„ Bi'"(OH).. 

Formerly hydroxides were called hydrates, and, as many authors still 
use the old name, its occasional use in this work will be understood. 
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THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. 



Aluminium.. 

Anlimony... 

Arsenic 

Barium 

Beryllium. . . 

Bismuth 

-..•-•jai3oron 

. Bromine. . . . 

<^ Cadmium. . . 

.-• Caesium 

Calcium .... 

Carbon 

Ceriam 

Chlorine 

Chromium. . 

Cobalt 

Copper 

Decipium.. . 

Didymium... 
^ Erbium 

Fluorine. . . . 

Gallium 

Germanium. . 

Gold 

Hydrogen . . . 

JEndium 

Iodine 

Iridium 

Iron 

Lanthanum. 

Lead 

Lithium. ... 

Magnesium . . 

Manganese. . 

Mercury . . . . 

Molybdenum 



Al 
Sb 
As 
Ba 



Bi 

B 

Br 

Od 

Ob 

Oa 

O 

Oe 

Ol 

Or 

Oo 

On 



P 

Oa 

Or 

Au 

H 

In 

I 

Ir 

Pe 

La 

Pb 

11 

Mg 

Mn 

Hg 

Mo 



Atomic Weights. 
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27.009 

119.955 

74.918 

136.703 

9.085 

207.523 

10.941 

79 . 768 

111.835 

182.583 

89.990 

11.9736 

140.424 

35.370 

52.009 

58.887 

63.173 



««5 



'MS 



142.121 

165.891 

18.984 

68.854 

72.32t 

196.155 

1.000 

118.398 

126.557 

192 651 

55.918 

138.019 

206.471 

7.0073 

23.959 

54.855 

199.712 

95.527 



27.04 
119.6 
74.9 
136.86 
9.08 
207.5 
10.9 
79.76 
111.7 
132.7 
39.91 
11.97 
141.2 
35.37 
52.45 
58.6 
63.18 



145.0 
166. 

19.06 

69.9 

196 .'2" 

1. 
113.4 
126.54 
192.5 

55.88 
138.5 
206.39 
7.01 

23.94- 

54.8 
199.8 

95.9 



Nickel. 

Niobium 

Nitrogen.. . . 
Norwegium. 
Osmium. . . . 

Oxygen 

Palladium.. . 
Phosphorus. 
Platinum. . . 
Potassium. . . 
Rhodium. . . 
Rubidium. . . 
Ruthenium. . 
Samarium. . . 
Scandium. . . 
Selenium. . . . 

Silicon 

Silver 

Sodium 

Strontium... 

Sulphur 

Tantalum. . . 
Tellurium. . . 
Terbium. . . . 
Thallium... 
Thorium. . . . 

Tin 

Titanium. . . 
Tungsten. ... 
Uranium.. . . 
Vanadium.. . 
Ytterbium. . 

Yttrium 

Zinc 

Zirconium.. . 



Ni 

Nb 

N 

Ng 

Ob 

O 

Pd 

P 

Pt 

K 

Rh 

Rb 

Ru 

Sm 

Sc 

Se 

Si 

Ag 

Na 

Sr 

S 

Ta 

Te 

Tr 

Tl 

Th 

8n 

Ti 

W 

U 

V 

Yb 

¥ 

Zn 

Zr 



Atomic Weights. 



EE4 



57.928 
93.812 
14.0210 






MS 



58.6 
93.7 
14.01 



198.494 
15.9633 

105.737 
30 . 958 

194.415 
39.019 

104.055 
85.251 

104.217 

149.801 
43.980 
78.71i7 
28.195 

107.675 
22.998 
87.374 
31.984 

182.144 

127.960 



< 



203.715 

232.020 

117.098 

47.980 

183.610 

238.482 

51.256 

172.761 

88.900 

64.9045 

89.367 



195. 

15.96 
106.2 

30.96 
194.3 

39.03 
104.1 

85.2 
103.5 

43.97 ' 

78.87 

28.0 

107.66 
22.995 
87.3 
31 98 

182. 

127.7 

203 . 7 

231.96 

117.35 

50.25 
183.6 
239.8 

51.1 
172.6 

89.6 

64.88 

90.4 



The discovery of a few other elements has recently been announced. It is hoped 
that more accurate investigations will soon place their existence beyond doubt. For list 
of new elements announced see a report by H. C. Bolton, " Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci- 
•nces," Vol. V. 



« Probably 171, Delafontaine. 
t Winkler, 1888. 
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t Probably 218.08, DahU. 
% 148.5, Marignac. 



A Course in Qualitative Analysis. 15 

ORDER OP STUDY. 

The order of study of qualitative analysis, in the laboratory under the anthors* charge, varied from year 
to year, is at this time about as follows : Preparatory— a drill in ^' writing salts,^* to memorize qnantivalence 
and make the notation familiar. Then, FIRST, a study of the solubilities of metallic salts and hydrates — 
namely : A^ obtaining all the precipitates by potassitun hydrate or sodium hydrate* with the metals 
of successive groups, then the same with ammonium hydrate^ the student writing equations for all pre* 
cipitates. B^ Obtaining the precipitates by potassium carbonate, with the successive bases, and formn- 
Uting the changes. In the same way the students work out the precipitates with, C, the sulphates ; 2>, 
the sulphites ; E^ free sulphurous acid ; F^ ammonium sulphide ; &, hydrosnlphurio acdd ; 
Ht common sodium phosphate ; /, free phosphoric acid ; «/, chlorides ; A', bromides ;. A 
iodides ; itf, iodates ; iV, potassium dichromate ; 0, ammonium oxalate. SECOND, a stady «tf 
the analytical reactions of each base, and then, for the first, practice in the separation of metals fratn each 
other, taking them in the order of their groups. THIRD, the analytical reactions of each acid, and then the ' 
separations of acids. FOURTH, practice wi'.h synthetic operations, devised by the student, for required 
products, with given materials — equations of all changes being given by the student. Thus, required to 
make lead sulphide, taking the lead from the metallic state, and the sulphur from calcium sulphate. At thia 
point a full examination is held, and qualification upon all the work passed over is required before going 
further. FIFTH, the analysis of unknown solid mixtures, each containing from two to seven ccimpounds. 
The combination of each base, in the greater number, to be determined by the actioiyjjjg^l vents upon the 
mixture. Reports received after analyses of each ten, and results of first and second reports pre^rvM. 
SIXTH, the analysis of mixtures in solution, mostly involving the action of ondiztiig and reducing a^^nty. 
Lastly, a final examination. There is a daily recitation, with the daily laboratory work. 
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PART I.-THE METALS. 



1. dasflifloation of Metals or Bases. — In chemical analysis, the metals 
are commonly divided into five groups, according to their deportment^ in 
solution of their salts, with certain general reagents, as follows : 

1. Those metals forming chlorides insoluble in water are precipitated 
from the solutions of their salts by the first group reagent, hydrochloric 
aaJ;Pb,Ag, (Hg,)". 

II. Metals which ai'e not precipitated by the first group reagent (hydro- 
chloric acid), but are precipitated by the second group reagent, which is 
hydrosulphuric acid slightly acidulated with hydrochloric acid: Sn, Sb, 
As, Hg", Bi, Cu, Cd, Fb. Lead chloride is slightly soluble in water ; hence 
only a part of the lead is precipitated in the first group, and the remainder 
in the second. 

III. Metals which are not precipitated by the first or second group re- 
agents, but by ammonium hydroxide and sulphide in presence of ammo« 
nium chloride : Fe, Cr, Al, Co, Ni, Mn, Zn. 

IV. Those metals which are not precipitated by the first, second, or 
third group reagents, but by ammonium carbonate in presence of ammo* 
nium hydroxide and ammonium chloride : Ba, Sr, Ca. 

' V. Metals which are not precipitated by the reagents of the preceding 
groups : Mg, K, Na, NH^. 

Only the more common metals are here given. The position of the 
rarer metals in the five groups is given later. 

2. The group reagents of the second group will precipitate the metals 
of the first group. The group reagents of the third group will precipitate 
the metals of the first two groups, except Sn, Sb, and As, which are soluble 
in excess of ammonium sulphide. The fourth group reagents will precii)i- 
tate I he metals of the first three gi'oups, except Ag, Cu, As, Cd, Co, Wi, Zn, 
Mn. After filtering out a group precipitate, the reagent which produced it 
should be added to the filtrate to insure its entire removal, before testing 
for the next group. 

16 




The Metals of the Alkalies. 17 

QBOUP V. 

3. Magnesium, Mg" = 23.959 An Alkaline Earth Metal. 

The Alkali Metals. 

Potassium, . . K' = 39.019 Lithium, . . Li' = 7.0073 
Sodium, . . . Na' = 22.998 Rubidium, . . Bb' = 85.251 
Ammonium, . . (NHJ' C»sium, . . Cs' = 132.583 

4. The metals of the alkalies are highly combustible, oxidizing quickly 
in the air, displacing the hydrogen of water even more rapidly than zinc 
or iron displaces the hydrogen of acids, and displacing non-alkali metals 
from their oxides and salts. As elements they are very strong reducing 
agents, while their compounds are very stable, and not liable to either re- 
duction or oxidation by ordinary means. The five metals, Cs, Rb, K, Na, 
Li, present a gradation of electro-positive or basic power, caesium being 
strongest, and the others decreasing in the order of their atomic weights, 
lithium decomposing water with less violence than the others. Their speci- 
fic gravities decrease,* their fusing points rise, and as carbonates their sol- 
ubilities lessen, in the same order. In solubility of the phosphate, also, lith- 
ium approaches the character of an alkaline earth. 

Ammonium is the basal radical of ammonium salts, and a« such has 
many of the characteristics of an alkali metal. The water solution of the 
gas ammonia, NH, (an anhydride), from analogy is supposed to contain 
ammonium hydrate, NH^OH, known us the volatile alkali. Potassium and 
sodium hydrates are the fixed alkalies in common use. 

5. The alkalies are very soluble in water, and all the important salts of 
the alkali metals (including NHJ are soluble in water, not excepting their 
carbonates, phosphates (except lithium), and silicates ; while all other 
metals form hydrates or oxides, either insoluble or sparingly soluble, and 
carbonates, phosphates, silicates, and certain other salts quite insoluble in 
water. 

Their compounds being nearly all soluble, the alkali metals -are not pre- 
cipitated by ordinary reagents, and, with few exceptions, their salts do not 
l)recipitate each other. In analysis, they are mostly separated from other 
metals by non-precipitation. 

6. In accordance with the insolubility in water of the non-alkali hy- 
drates and oxides, the alkali hydrates precipitate all non-alkali metals^ ex- 
cept that ammonium hydrate does not precipitate barium, strontium, and 
calcium. These precipitates are hydrates, except those of mercury, silver, 
:nul antimonv. 

• Except those of potaseiam (0.865) and Bodium (0.972). 
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But certain of the non-alkali hydrates and oxides, though insoluble in 
water, dissolve in solutions of alkalies ; hence, when added in excess, the 
alkalies redissolve the precipitates they at first produce tvith salts of certaiji 
metals, viz.: the hydrates of Pb, Sn, Sb, Zn, Al, and Cr dissolve in the 
fixed alkalies ; and oxide of Ag and hydroxides of Cu, Zn, Co, and Ni dis- 
solve in the volatile alkali. 



Precipitations by Alkali Hydroxides (KOH, NaOH, and NH.OH). 

Note the color of the precipitates. For a full statement of the composition of the 
precipitates, as obtained under different conditions, see the text for the several metals. 
At certain stages in the addition of alkalies, basic salts of numerous metals are formed. 
The proportion of hydroxy! is reduced by elevation of temperature, short of that of boil- 
ing water, in many instances; thus Ou(OH)a is changed to Ou,0,(OH)a, and at 100° C. to 
OuO. 

Barium hydrate, Ba(OH)„ not caused by NH^OII, sol. in 20 parts water. 



Strontium '* 

Calcium ** 

Magnesium *^ 

Aluminium ** 

Chromium ** 



60 



700 



<< 



C( 



Sr(OH)„ 

Ca(OH),, " 

Mg(OH)„ soluble by NH.Cl, sol. in 6,000 

Al,(OH)g, soluble in excess of fixed alkali hydrates. 

Cr,(OH),, soluble in cold sol. of fixed alkali, precipitat- 
ed on boiling. 

Pe(OH)„ slightly soluble by NH^Cl. Oxidizes in air. 

Pe,(OH).. 

Mn(OH),, soluble by NH CI. Oxidizes in air. 

Mn,(OH).. 

Co(OH)„ soluble in excess of NH.OH, and by NH^Cl. 

Ni(OH)„ '* " " 

Zn(OH)„ soluble in both fixed and volatile alkalies. 

Cu(OH),, soluble in NH.OH (with blue color). 

Cd(OH)„ ** ** (colorless). 

Bi(OH),. 

Fb(OH)„ soluble in excess fixed alkalies. 
Silver oxide, Ag,0, soluble in excess NH^OU. 
Merourous oxide, Hg,0 (by fixed alkalies). 
Mercurous-ammonium chloride, NH,Hg,Cl, from Hg,Cl, by XH.OH. 



Ferrous " 

Perrio " 

Manganous ** 

Manganic 

Cobalt 

Nickel 

Zinc 

Copper 

Cadmium 

Bismuth 

Ifoad 



ti 



a 



a 



a 



a 



a 



a 




Potassium. 19 

Mercuric oxide^ HgO (by fixed alkalies). 

Merour-ammonium chloride, NH^HgCl, from HgCl, by NH^OH. 

Antimonious oxide, Sb^O^, soluble iu excess fixed alkalies. 

Stannous hydrate, Sn(OH),, 

Stannic '' Sn(OH)„ 



(C t< iC 

Ct i< iC 



7. Solutions of the alkalies are caustic to the taste and touch, and turn 
red litmus blue ; also, the carbonates, acid carbonates, normal phosphates, 
and some other salts of the alkali metals, give the '^alkaline reaction" 
with test papers. Sodium nitroferricyanide, witii hydrogen sulphide, 
gives a delicate reaction. 

8. The hydrates and normal carbonates of the alkali metals are not de- 
composed by heat alone (as are those of other metals), and these metals 
form the only acid carbonates obtained in the solid state. 

9. The fixed alkalies, likewise many of their salts, melt on platinum 
foil in the flame, and slowly vaporize at a bright red heat (distinction from 
magnesia). All salts of ammonium, by a careful evaporation of their solu- 
tions on platinum foil, may be obtained in a solid residue, which rapidly 
vaporizes, wholly or partly, below a red heat (distinction from fixed alkali 
metals and magnesium). 

10. The hydrates of the fixed alkali metals, and those of their salts most 
volatile at a red heat, preferably their chlorides, impart strongly character- 
istic colors to a non-luminous flame, and give well-defined spectra with the 
spectroscope. 

FOTASSrOTM. K = 39.019. 

11. Specific gravity 0.865 (Gay-Lussac). Fuses at 62.5° C. (Bunsen). 
Boils at 719°-73r C. (Carnelley). 

12. Preparation. — From the carbonate by fusion with carbon. Also 
made by electrolysis of the hydroxide. A white metal, brittle at 0° C, above 
that temperature soft hke wax. It forms two oxides — the peroxide, K,0,, 
wliich has no corresponding salts, and potassium oxide, K,0. Tlie so- 
called suboxide is a mixture of the oxide and metallic potassium (Lup- 
ton).* 

13. The hydrate, carbonate, dimetallic phosphate, sulphite, nitrite, ace* 
tate, and normal tartrate are deliquescent 

14. None of the potassium salts are quite insoluble in water ; the pla- 
iiiiic chloride, acid tartrate, silico-fluoride, picrate, phosphomolybdate, and 
per-chlorate, being only slightly soluble in water, and quite insoluble in al- 
cohol. The chlorate is but sparingly soluble in cold water, and nearly 

♦ Jour. Chem. Soc., 1876: 2, 5fi5. 



20 Potassium. 

insoluble in alcohol. Also^ the carbonate and sulphate are insoluble in al- 
cohol. 

16. In ordinary qualitative analysis, potassium compoands are identified 
by their flame-color, using blue glass to exclude the color of the sodium- 
flame ; also by precipitation of potassium acid tartrate in alcoholic acidified 
solution, or of potassium platinic chloride. Both these precipitations are 
used in quantitative analysis. 

16. Platinic Chloride (PtClJ, added to neutral or acid solutions not 
too dilute, with hydrochloric acid if the compound be not a chloride, preoi- 
'pitaXoB potassium platinic chloride, (KCl),PtCl^, crystalline, yellow. Non- 
alkali bases also precipit^ute'this reagent, and if present must be rem(»ved 
before this test. The pl:ecipitate is soluble in 19 parts of boiling water, or 
111 parts of water at 1^° C. -.^Minil^i^piJfaportions are detected by evaporat- 
ing the solution with^igg^j^jgM^^^y tk dryness, on the water-bath, and 
then dissolving in alcRiol ; the y^(^lo\r.otyfi|kllin^ precipitate, octahedral, re- 
mains undissolved, and maf\J^ identified under the microscope. 

17. Tartaric acid (H^C,H,O ^L j>ygipote tiRdily sodium hydrogen tartrate 
(NaH C^H^OJ, precipi tat^$; ^{d^solurfo^ s^ciently concentrated, potas- 
sium hydrogen tartrate, KHC^fi^O^, granular-crystalline. If the solution 
be alkaline, tartaric acid should be added to stiVJig acid reaction. The test 
must be made in absence of non-alkalin bases, ^'he precipitate is increased 
by agitation, and by addition of alcohol. It is dissolved by fifteen parts 
of boiling water or eighty-nine parts water at 25° C, by mineral acids, by 
solution of borax, and by alkalies, which form the more soluble normal 
tartrate, K,C,H,0,, but not by acetic acid, or at all by alcohol of fifty 
per cent. 

18. Picric acid, HC,H,(NO,),0, precipitates, from solutions not very 
dilute, the yellow, crystalline potassium picrate, KC,H,(NO,),0, insoluble 
in alcohol, by help of which it is formed in dilute solutions. The dried pre- 
cipitate detonates strongly when heated. 

19. It will be observed that ammonium salts form precipitates with plati- 
nic chloride and with tartaric acid, closely resembling those formed with 
salts of potassium, but the latter is the only fixed alkali which is precipi- 
tated by these reagents. ^ 

20. Potassium compounds color the flame violet. A little of thJIsolid 
substance, or residue by evaporation, moistened with hydrochloric ilfeicl,i8 
brought on a platinum wire into a non-luminous flafe;;^ . ^^fijp.wire should 
be previously moistened with hydrochloric acid, and^Ufcld iif the fla^e until 
it does not color. The presence of veiy small quantities o£ sod^^ensXAt^^ 
its yellow flame completely to obscure the violet of l^^^^j^^^^ *^*^ owing to 
the greater volatility of the latter metal, flashes o^^mfefc ar^so^times seen 
on the first introduction of the wire, pr at th^ border of^ffi'Baii^or in it*,, 
base, even when enough sodium is present^ conceal the violet jcit'ftill heat. 
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Silicates may be fused with pure gypsum, giving vapor of potassium sul- 
phate. The interposition of a blue glass, or prism filled witliipdigo solu- 
tion, sufficiently thick, entirely cuts off the yellow light of sapam, and en- 
ables the potassium flame to be seen. The red rays of the IjMmivi flame are 
also intercepted by the blue glass or indigo prism, a thic^^Hratum being 
required than for sodium. If organic substances are pr^Hc, giving lumi- 
nosity to the flame, they must be removed by ignition, .ijpitain non-alkali 
bases interfere with the examination. 

21. The volatile potassium compounds, when placed in the flame, give a 
widely-extended continuous spectrum, containing two characteristic lines ; 
one line, K a, situated in the outermost red, and a second line, ^ ft, far in 
the violet rays at the other end of the spectrum. 

22. Oxidation. — Potassium does not oxidize in perfectly dry air. Ox- 
idizes rapidly in moist air, and when thrown upon water bursts into flame. 
By the aid of heat it reduces the oxides of carbon, phosphorus, and nitro- 
gen to the free elements, and similarly reduces to the metallic state all the 
oxides of lead, silver, mercury, tin, antimony, arsenic, bismuth, copper, 
cadmium, zinc, manganese, cobalt, nickel, iron, and the oxides of many of 
the rarer metals. 

SODIUM. Na = 22.998. 

23. Specific gravity .972 (Gay-Lussac). Fuses at 95.6'' C. (Buksek). 
Preparation. — (1) By igniting the carbonate with carbon ; (2) by ignit- 
ing the liydroxide with metallic iron ; (3) by electrolysis. 

24. A white, soft metal, resembling potassium in its properties, and, 
being cheaper, is in greater demand. Sodium forms two oxides, Na,0 and 
a i)eroxide, Na^O,. 

26. Of ordinary compounds of sodium, only the hydrate, nitrate, and 
chlorate are deliquescent. The carbonate (\0 aq.), sulphate (10 ag'.), sul- 
phite (8 aq.), phosphate (12 aq.), and acetate (3 aq,), ari^fflorescent. 

26. The salts of sodium are freely solfible in water, >pxcept the metanti- 
moniate and the silico-flnnride, the latter being sparingly soluble. 

27. Sodium is identified cliiefly by its flame-color (30), and by non-pre- 
cipitation with various reagents. Its soluble salts are weighed in gravi- 
metric operations. 

28. Solution of potassium metanlimoniate (KSbO,) produces, in neutral 
or alkaline solutions, a slow-forming, white, crystalline precipitate, NaSbO,, 
almost insoluble in cold water. The reagent must be carefully prepared 
and dissolved when required, as it is not permanent in solution. (See 
under Antimonic Acid.) 

29. Sodium platinic chloride, (NaCl),PtCl^, crystallizes from its con- 
centrated solutions in red prisms, or prismatic needles (distinction from 
potassium or ammonium). A drop of the solution to be tested is slightly 
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acidified with hydrocliloric acid from the point of a glass rod on a slip of 
glass, treated with two drops of solution of platiuic chloride, left a short 
time for S]ioiitaneou8 evaporation and cijstallization, and observed under 
the microscope. 

30. Sodiufl^£ompounds color the flame intensely yellow — the color being 
scarcely affec^^^y potassium (at full heat), but modified to orange-red by 
much lithium,^^d readily intercepted by blue glass. Infusible compounds 
may be ignited with calcium sulphate. The test is interfered with by some 
non-alkali bases. 

31. The spectrum of sodium consists of a single band, Na a, at Fraun- 
hofer's line D, in the yellow of the solar spectrum. 

32. The amount of sodium in the atmosphere, and in the larger num- 
ber of substances designed to be ** chemically pure," is suflRcient to give a 
distinct but evanescent yellow color to the flame and spectrum. 

33. Oxidation. — Sodium, in its reducing power, is similar to potassium, 
but a little less rapid in its action. 

AMMONIUM. 

34. Specific gravity of NH, gas, 0.5901 (Davy); of the liquid, 0.6^4 
(Jolly). The liquid melts at -75° C. (Fahaday); boils at -38.5° C. 
(Regxault). 

35. The anhydride, ammonia (NH,), gaseous at common temperatures, 
dissolves in twice its weight of cold water, forming a volatile solution 
lighter than water. 

36. Tiie **sc>qnicarl)onale," (NHJ^H,(CO,), (1 aq,), or tetra-animo- 
nium di hydrogen tricarbonate, and the phosphate (2 «§'.), are efflorescent ; 
the nitrate is deliquescent, and the sulphate slightly deliquescent. The 
normal carbonate is very insiabic, and used only in solution. 

37. The solubilities of the salts of ammonium correspond very nearly 
with those of potassium salts. 

Ammonium is found by obtaining the anhydride, ammonia, in vapor. 
Precipitation as mercur-ammonium iodide is also used. Ammonium pla- 
tinic chloride is weighed in quantitative work. For the nitroferricyanide 
test, see under Ilydrosulphuric Acid. 

38. Ammonia gas (NH,) escapes from its solutions (having alkaline re- 
action) at ordinary temperatures, more rapidly when heated ; and from its 
combinations, in any mixture (alkaline, neutral, or acid), by heating with 
an alkali or alkaline e.irth (])otassium or calcium hydrate). 

NH^Cl + KOH -r~. KCl + NH, + H,0 

39. Amnto)na r/as is recognized, 1st, by its odor; 2d, by turning 
moistened red litmus-paper to blue ; 3d, by changing red logwood paper 
blue ; 4th, by rendering paper wet with solution of cupric sulphate bhie ; 
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oth, by blackening paper wet with solution of mercurous nitrate ; 6th, by 
forming tuhite fumes with the vapors of volatile acids, vapor of HCl form- 
ing solid NH^Cl; vapor of HC,H,0, forming solid NH, C^HjO,, etc. 

40. A solution of potassium mercuric iodide, (KI),HgI,, containing 
also potassium hydrate — Nessler's test* — produces a brown precipitate of 
nitrogen dmiercuric iodide, NHg,I (dimercur-ammonium iodide — see under 
Mercury), soluble by excess of KI and by HCl; not soluble by KBr (dis- 
tinction from HgO): 

NH, + 2HgI, = iragj + SHI 

NH^H + 2(KI),HgI, + axon -- NHg,I + 7KI + 4H,0 

This very delicate test is applical)le to ammonium iiydrate or salts ; 

traces forming only a yellow to brown coloration. The potassium mercuric 

iodide, alone, precipitates the alkaloids from neutral or acid solutions, but 

does not precipitate ammonium salts from neutral or acid solutions. 

41. Mercuric chloride (HgClJ forms, in solutions of ammonium hy- 
drate or ammonium carbonate, the ** white precipitate" of nitrogen dihy- 
drogen mercuric chloride, NH,HgCl, or mercur-ammonium chloride. If 
the ammonium is in a salt, not carbonate, it is changed to the carbonate 
and precipitated, by addition of mercuric chloride and potassium carbonate 
previously mixed in solutions (with pure water), so dilute as not to preci- 
pitate each other (yellow). This test (Bohlig's) is intensely delicate, re- 
vealing the presence of ammonia derived from the air by water and many 
substances. 

42. Add a small quantity of recently precipitated and well-washed sil- 
ver chloride, and, if it does not ^mo/re after Jigitation, then add a little 
potassium hydrate solution. The solution of the Agd, before the addition 
of the fixed alkali, indicates free ammonia; after the addition of the fixed 
alkali, ammonium salt. (Applicable in absence of thiosulphates, iodides, 
bromides, and sulphocyanides.) 

43. Platinic chloride and tartaric acid form precipitates with am- 
monium, which, in conditions of production, form and color of crystals, and 
in solubility, closely resemble the potassium precipitates with the same re- 
aj2[ent. They may be distinguished by the effect of ignition, which, in case 
of ammonium platinic chloride, leaves pure spongy platinum (without 
KCl), and, in case of ammonium hydrogen tartrate, leaves pure carbon 
(without K^CO,). Also, NH^H C^H^O^ is more soluble in water than 
KH C^H^O,. Picric acid precipitates ammonium, in solutions not very 
dilute. 

44. Phosphomolybdate of sodium precipitates ammonium from nen- 
tral or acid solutions ; also precipitates the alkaloids, even from very dilute 

♦ This reauent may be prepared as follows : To a solution of mercuric chloride add solution of potas- 
sium iodide till the precipiuite is nearly all redissolved ; then add solution of potassium hydrate ; leave until 
the liquid becomes clear, and decant from any remaining sediment. 
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solutions, and, from concentrated solutions, likewise precipitates K, Rb, and 
Cs (all the fixed alkalies except Na and Li). 

45. Ammonium salts in solution, treated with chlorme gas, generate the instable and 
violently explosive ** nitrogen chloride" (NOli?) (a). The same product is liable to arise 
from solid ammonium salts treated with chlorine. Gaseous ammonia, and aqueous am- 
monium hydrate, with chlorine gas, generate free nitrogen (6), a little ammonium chlo- 
rate being formed if the ammonia is in excess. Hypochlorites or hypobromiies (or chlo- 
rine or bromine dissolved in aqueous alkali, so as to leave an alkaline reaction) liberate, 
from dissolved ammonium salts, all of their nitrogen (as shown in the second equation of 
b); the measure of the nitrogen gas being a means of quantitative estimation of ammo- 
nium. — With iodine, ammonium iodide and the explosive iodamides (as in equation c) 
are produced ; also, in proportion governed by conditions, iodate (d) and hypoiodite may 
be formed. — Ammonia is liable to atmospheric oxidation to ammonium nitrite and ni- 
trate. — Permanganates oxidize to nitrate (e). — Ammonia is somewhat readily pvodxiced 
from nitric acid by strong reducing agents. It is formed with carbonic anhydride, in a 
water solution of Cyanic acid, and, more slowly, in a water solution of Hydrocyanic acid. 
It is generated, by fixed alkalies, in boiling solution of Cyanides (/); also, in boiling 
solutions of albuminoids and other nitrogenous organic compounds, this formation being 
hastened and increased by addition of permanganate (Wanklyn's process). Fusion with 
fixed alkalies transforms all the nitrogen of organic bodies into ammonia. 

a. NH4OI + 801, = NOl, + 4H01 

6. 8NH, -f 301, = GNH^Ol + N, 

2NH4OI -t- 301, = 8H01 -f N, 

c. 2NH, +1, = NH4I + NH,I 

d. (JNH4OH + 31, = 5NH4I + NH4IO, + 3H,0 

e. 6NH4OH 4- 4H,Mn,08 = 3NH4NO, -f 8MnO(OH), + 5H,0 

/. HON -f KOH + H,0 = NH, + KCHO, (formate) 

46. Heat vaporizes the carbonatey and the haloid salts of ammonium, 
undecomposed ; decompofiesi\\c nitrate vf\i\\ iovmaimxi of nitrous oxide and 
water, the pliosphate and borate with evolution of ammonia, and other salts 
with various products. 

47. Ammonium compounds impart to the flame a faint and evanescent 
violet color. 

LITHIUM == 7.0073. 

Specific f/raviti/y 0.5930. Mrltinr/ point, ISO"" C. (35G° F.) (Bunsen). 

48. Occurrence. — Tt is a sparingly but widely distributed metal. Usu- 
ally prepared from lepidolite, tripliyleue, or petalite. Traces are found in a 
great many minerals, in mineral springs, and in the leaves and ashes of 
many plants — (?//., coffee, tobacco, and sugar-cane. 

49. Preparation. — Salts of the metal were prepared in 1817, and in 1855 
Bunscn and Matthies.-^en isolated it in considerable quantities by electrolysis. 
It is the lightest metal known; harder than potassium and sodium, but 
softer than lead. It is volatile at a red heat in an atmosphere of liydrogen : 
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oxidizes in moist but not in dry, cold air. When thrown upon water, rapid- 
ly forms the hydroxide, but does not burst into a flame like sodium and po- 
tassium. 

50. Oxide and Hydroxide. — It forms one oxide (liiaO) by heating the 
metal in oxygen or dry air ; clieaper by the action of heat upon tlie nitrate. 
The corresponding liydroxide (LiOH) is made by the action of water upon 
the metal or its oxide ; cheaper by heating tlie carbonate with calcium 
hydroxide. 

51. Solubilities. — The chloride, chlorate, and many other salts, are very 
deliquescent. The carbonate, phosphate, and silico-fluoride are only spar- 
ingly soluble in water ; the other salts of lithium are freely soluble in water, 
and nearly all soluble in alcohol. 

52. Beactions of Iiithiiun Salts. — Lithium salts are more fusible and 
more easily decomposed by fusion than the corresponding potassium and 
sodium salt^ 

53. Sodium phosphate, Na^HPO^, precipitates trimetallic lithium phos- 
phate, LijPO^, soluble in 2,530 parts water ; more soluble in solutions of 
ammonium salts (distinction from magnesium), but much less soluble in 
strong solution of ammonia. In dilute solutions the precipitate forms only 
after boiling; and addition of sodium hydroxide to alkaline reaction in- 
creases the delicacy of the test, forming a double phosphate of sodium and 
lithium (C. Rammelsbl'RG : Ann, Fhys. Chem, [2], 7, 157). Its solution 
in hydrochloric acid is not at once precipitated by ammonium hydrate in 
the cold (distinction from alkaline earth metals); and the blow-pipe bead 
of lithium phosphate, with soda, is transparent (that of alkaline earth 
metals being opaque). 

54. NUrophenic acid forms a yellow precipitate, not easily soluble in 
water. 

55. Compounds of lithium impart to the flame a carmine-reJ color, ob- 
scured by sodium, but not by small quantities of potassium compounds. 
Blue glass, just thick enough to cut off the yellow light of sodium, trans- 
mits the red light of lithium ; but tlie latter is intercepted by a thicker 
part of the blue prism, or by several plates of blue glass. 

The spectrum of lithium consists of a bright red band, Li a, and a 
faint orange line, Li /?. The color tests have an intensity intermediate be- 
tween those of sodium and potassium. 

58. Estimation. — After separation from other elements it may be 
weighed as a sulphate, carbonate, or phosphate (Li,POj. It may also be 
estimated by the comparative intensity of the lines in the spectroscope 
(L. Bell : Amer, Chem, Jour,, 7, 35). 

57. Oxidation. — When heated it burns in 01, Br, I, S, and in carbon 
dioxWe. 
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BUBIDIUM. Bb' = 85.251. 



58. Specijic gravityy 1.52 (Buksen). Melting pointy 38.5° C. (101.3** F.) 
(Bunsen). 

59. Occurrence. — Widely distributed in minute quantities; found in 
lepidolite ; in tlie ashes of some plants ; in certain mineral springs, fn»m 
which source it was first obtained. 

60. Preparation. — By electrolysis of the chloride, also by heating the 
carbonate with carbon. 

61. Properties. — A soft, wax-like metal, with a yellowish tint; inflames 
when exposed to the air, but less readily than caesium. It bursts into a 
flame when thrown U])on water ; burns when brought in contact with 
gaseous CI, Br, I, S, and As. 

62. Oxide and Hydroxide. — Bb,0 is supposed to be formed when ru- 
bidium burns in oxygen, but it is not yet in-oven. The corresponding 
hydroxide (BbOH) is formed when rubidium is oxidized by TOter, or more 
cheai)ly by treating its carbonate with calcium hydroxide. 

63. Beactions of Bubidium Salts. — Its salts are nearly all soluble. Pla- 
tinic chloride (PtClJ precipitates PtBb^Cl,, soluble in 157 parts of water at 
100° C, or 649 parts at 10° C. Tartaric acid precipitates rubidium hydrogen 
tartrate (BbHC.H^Oj, soluble in 84 parts of water at 25° C. The spec- 
trum sliows two characteristic lines in the violet, Bb a and Bb ft, also two 
others in the red, Bb S and Bb y. The spectrum reaction is so delicate that 
0.002 mgrm. may be detected (Bunsen). 



CJESIUM. Cs' = 132.583. 

64. Specijlc grariti/, 1.88 (SSetterbeug). Melting point, 26° to 27° C. 
(Setterberg). 

65. Ooourrenoe. — Found in the mineral pollux, and in the water of 
some i?])ring.s. 

66. Preparattti. — By electrolysis of the caesium and barium cyan- 
ides. Its reducl^i by carbon has not yet been accomplished (SEriEU- 
berg). ^ 

67. Properties.— The metal is silver- white, and soft at ordinary tem- 
peratures ; oxidizes quickly in the air, and takes lire when thrown on water 
(Setterbkrg). 

68. Oxide and Hydroxide. — The oxide formed by burning ciesium in 
oxygen is supposed to be Cs,0. The corresponding hydroxide is formed 
when caesium is oxidized by water, but prepared chea|)er by treating the 
carbonate with calcium hydroxide or the sulphate with barium hydrox- 
ide. 
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69. Beactions of Caesiiun Salts. — Nearly all cassium salts are soluble. 
Platinic chloride precipitates Cs^PtCl^ in octahedral crystals, soluble in 265 
parts of water at 100° C, and in 2,000 parts at 10° C. Stannic chloride 
precipitates Cs^SnCl,,, insoluble in strong hydrochloric acid, but soluble in 
water. Antimouous chloride preci[>i tares CsSbCl^, completely separating 
it from all other alkalies (Crooke's Select Methods, page 26). Its spectrum 
consists of two bright blue lines almost coincident with the strontium blue 
line. 

MAGNESIUM. Mg " = 23.959. 

70. Specific gravity, 1.75 (Deville). Melting point, about 500° C. 
(932° F.) (DiTTE). Volatilizes at about 1100° C. (2507° F.) (Ditte). 

71. Occurrence. — Magnesite (MgCO,), dolomite (CaMg(COJ,), brucite 
(Mg(On)J, eiA)m salts (MgSOj, and combined with other metals in a great 
variety of minerals. 

72. Preparation. — (I) By electrolysis of the chloride. (2) By heating 
the chloride with potassium or sodium. 

73. Properties. — A while, hard, malleable, and ductile metal ; not acted 
upon by water or fixed alkali hydroxides at ordinary temperatures, and only 
slightly at 100° 0. Soluble in acids and in ammonium chloride. 

(4NH,C1 + Mg = (NHJ^MgCl, + 21^^^ 4- HJ 

74. Oxide and Hydroxide. — Only one oxide of magnesium (MgO) 
is known with certainty. Formed by bnrning the metal in the air, and by 
action of heat upon the hydroxide, carbonate, nitrate, sulphate, oxalate, and 
other magnesium salts decomposable by heat. Tlie corresponding hydrox- 
ide (Mg(On)J is formed by preci])itating magnesium sali^B^h the fixed 
alkalies. ^^m 

75. Solubilities. —The chloride, bromide, iodide, chlclH nitmte, and 
acetate (4 aq.) are deliquescent ; the mlphate (7 aq.), sliaHly efflorescent. 

Tlie hi/droxide, carbonate, phosphate, and arseniateBBb insoluble in 
water ; the sulphite, oxalate, and tartrate, sparingly solulj^p the chromate, 
soluble. The livdrate and carbonate are soluble in amn^Kium salts — ex- 
cept ammonium pliosphate. 9 

76. Reactions of Magnesium Salts. — The fixed alKli hydrates and 
the hydrates of barium, strontium, and calcium, precifitate, from magne- 
sium salts in solution, magnesium hydroxide, Mg(OH),. neartyinsoluble in 
water, but soluble in ammonium chloride or sulphate (Equation a). 

* Ammonium hydroxide precipitates half the magnesium as a h3'dr()x- 
•^ ide, leaving the other half in solution as a double salt of magnesium and 
ammonium {b): 

a, Mg(OH)a -+- 4NH4OI = (NH401),Mg01a -+- 2NH4OH 

h. 2MgS04 4- 2NH«OH = Mg(OH)a + (NH4):,SO«MgS04 
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17, Ammonium sulphide forms no precipitate. The normal carbon- 
ates of the fixed alkali metals — as K,CO, — precipitate magnesium basic car* 
bonate, Mg,(CO,),(OH),, variable to Mg,{CO,),(OH),. Carbonic acid is 
liberated in the formation of this basic salt : 

4MgS04 + 4Na,CO, + H,0 = Mg4(00,),(0H), + CO, + 4Na,SO« 

But in the cold the free CO, combines with another portion of MgCO, 
to form a soluble supercarbonate : 

SMgSO* + 5NaaCO, + HaO - Mg4(CO,),(OH)a -f- MgCCCOj 4- SNaaSG* 

On boiling, the supercarbonate is precipitated as MgCO, with escape -of 
CO,. 

78. Ammonium carbonate scarcely precipitates magnesium salts, ex- 
cept in concentrated solutions, owing to the formation of a soluble double 
carbonate of magnesium and ammonium : 

MgS04 + 2(NH4),CO, = MgCO,(NH«),COs + (NH4)«S04 

79. Alkaline phosphates — as Na^HPO^ — precipitate imignesium phos- 
phate, MgHPO^, if the solution be not very dilute. But ^ten in very di*- 
lute solutions, by the further addition of ammonium hydroxide (and 
H'H^Cl), a crystalline precipitate is slowly formed, inagnesiv.m ammonium 
j)fiosphate — MgNH^PO^. Stirring witli a glass rod against the side of the 
test-tube promotes tiie precipitation. The addition of ammonium chloride, 
in this test, prevents formation of any precipitate of magnesium hydrate 
(76 a). The precipitate dissolves in 15,000 parts pure water, or in 44,000 
parts of water containing ammonium hydrate. 

80. Alkaline arseniates — as NagHAsO^ — act with magnesium salts in 
all respects like the phosphates, giving corresponding precipitates. 

81. In the dry way, the only cliaracteri Stic test for magnesium is the 
pale rose color, obtained by igniting, then moistening the comjiound with 
solution oflkglMllt nitrate, and again igniting strongly on charcoal. The 
color is mor^P))arent on cooling, is not intense, and is prevented by pres- 
ence of many other bases. The si)cctruni of magnesium, as well as the 
spectra of most of the metals yet to be described, cannot be obtained by 
means of the flame, in which their compounds are not volatile. To obtain 
them, recourse must be had to the electric spark. 

82 Estimation. — After removal of other metals nuignesinm is preci- 
pitated as MgNH^PO^, then changed by ignition to Mg,P,0, (magnesium 
pyrophosphate) and weighed as such. 

83. Oxidation. — Burns brilliantly in the air, giving a light of high ac- 
tinic power useful in ))hotoirraphy. It j)reci]>itatos the free metals from 
solutions of Sb, Mn, Bi, Fe, Zn, Cd, Tl, Sn, Pb, Te, Co, Ni, Cu, Ag, 
Pt, Pd, Au. 
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84. Alkaline Earth Metals.' — Barium, Ba" = 136.763. Strojitinm, 
Sr" = 87.374. Calcium, Ca" = 39.99. 

85. Comparative View. — Magnesium belongs to the fifth group, and is 
not usually classified as an alkaline earth ; but on account of its close re- 
sembhmce it is discussed in the following paragraphs. 

86. Like the alkali metals, Ba, Sr, and Ca oxidize rapidly in the air at 
ordinary temperatures — forming alkaline earths — and decompose ivat er vf'ith^ 
out the aid of^n acid, forming hydroxides; also these hydroxides are 
formed, with eAlution of heat, when the oxides are brought in contact 
with water. Mg oxidizes rapidly in the air when ignited, decomposes water 
at 100° C, and its oxide — in physical properties unlike the alkaline earths 
— slowly unites with water without sensible production of heat. As com- 
pounds, these metals are not easily oxidized beyond their quantivalence as 
dyads, and they require very strong reducing agents to restore them to the 
elemental state. 

87. In basic power, Ba is the strongest of the four, Sr somewhat stronger 
than Ca, and Mg much weaker than the other three. It will be observed 
that the solubility of their hydroxides varies in tlie same decreasing grada- 
tion, which is also that of their atomic weights ; while the solubiliiy of 
their sulphates varies in a reverse order, as follows : 

88. The hydroxide of Ba dissolves in about 20 parts of water ; that of 
Sr, in 60 parts ; of Ca, in 70D parts ; and of Mg, in 6,000 parts. The suU 
pliate of Ba is not appreciably soluble in water ; that of Sr dissolves in 
7,000 parts ; of Ca, in 400 parts ; of Mg, in 3 parts. To the extent in 
which they dissolve in water, alkaline earths render their solutions caustic 
to the taste and touch, and alkaline to test-papers. 

89. The carbonates, normal phosphates, silicates, and some other salts 
of these four metals, are insoluble in water (as are those of the bases of 
the first three groups). Magnesitim carbonate is soluble in ammonium 
salts, whereby its precipitation with the other three is prevented. Cal- 
ciuyn oxalate and barium chromate are insoluble (see table for Group 
IV.); the oxalates of barium, strontium, and magnesium, and the chro- 
mate of strontium, are sparingly soluble; chromate of calcium freely sol- 
uble. 

In qualitative analysis, the group-separation of the fourth-group metals 
is effected, after removal of the first tiiree groups of bases, by precipitation 
with carbonate in presence of ammonium chloride, after which magnesium 
is precipitated from the filtrate, ms phosphate. 

90. The hydroxides of Ca, Sr, and Ba, in their saturated solutions, 
necessarily dilute, throw down, from solutions of salts of the metals of the 
first three groups and of Mg, thin precipitates of hydrates of the latter 
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whicli precipitates are not soluble in excess of the precipitants. In turn, 
tHe fixed alkalies precipitate, from solutions of Ba, Sr, Ca, and Mg, 
80 uHich of the hydroxides of these ni0%^s as does not dissolve in 
the water present ; but ammonium hydroxide precipitates only Mg, 
and this but in part, owing to the solubility of Mg(On), in ammonium 
salts. 

91. Solutions containing Ba, Sr, Ca, and Mg, with phosphoric y oxalic, 
boracic, or arsenic acid, necessarily iiave tlie acid reaction, as occurs in dis- 
solving phosphates, oxalates, etc., with acids ; such solutiJLns are presipi- 
tated by ammoninm hydroxide or by any agent which neumalizes tlie solu- 
tion, and, consequently, we have precipitates of this kijpl in the third, 
group. 

CaCl, + H,PO, + 2NH,OH = CaHPO, + 2NH,C1 + 2H,0 

CaH,(POj, -h 2NH,OH = CaHPO, + (NHj,HPO, + 2H,0 
If excess of the ammonium hydroxide be 4clded the precipitate is 
Ca,{POj,. In the case of a magnesium salt the i)reci2)itaie is MgNH^PO^. 

92. The carbonates of the alkaline earth metals are dissociated by heat, 
leaving metallic oxides and carbonic anhydride. This oc^'s with difficulty 
in the case of Ba, Sr, and Ca; with readiness in the paseof Mg; hence 
ignition of the carbonates of Ba, Sr, and Ca causes them to present the 
alkaline reaction to a slip of moistened litmus-paper. 

93. Compounds of Ba, Sr, and Ca (preferably with HCl) imparicharac- 
teristid colors to the non-luminous flame, and readily present wellnAfined 
spectra. ^''•B 

BABIUM. Ba" = 136.^63. * w t* 

94. Specific gravity, 3.75 (Kern). Melting pointy 475° C. (887° ^ 
. (Van der Wbyde). Not volatile at a red heat, 

95. Ooourrenoe — Found chiefly fn heavy spar (BaSOj and /irithcrite 
(BaCOj. 

96. Preparation. — (I) By electrolysis. (2) Reduction by potassium 
or sodium. ^ 

97. Properties. — A silver-white (Davy) or yellowish-white (Bunsen) 
metal ; ductile, malleable ; oxidizes rai)idly in the air and in water. 

98. Oxides and Hydroxide. — Tiie oxide, BaO, is formed by the action 
of heat upon tlie hydroxide, carbonate, nitrate, oxalate, and all its organic 
salts. The corresponding hydroxide, Ba(OH),, is made by treating the 
oxide with water ; is soluble in 20 parts of water at 15° C, and in 2 parts 
at 100° C. The peroxide (BaOJ is made by heating the oxide almost to 
redness in oxygen, or air whicii has been freed from carbon dioxide ; by heat- 
ing the oxide with potassium chlorate (Liebig) or cupric oxide (Wakk- 
lyn). 
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It is used as a source of oxjgen, which it gives ofF at a white Iieat, BaO 
remaining ; also in the muiiufucture of hydrogen peroxide, H,0„ which is 
formed by treating it with dilute acids. 

(BaO, + 2HC1 = BaCl, + H,0,) 

99. Solubilities. — Most of the soluble ^ilR ^barium are permanent ; 
the itcetate is effloresceat. ( 

The chloride, bromide, iodide, sulphide^JGsnW^Bq'des, nitrate, chlorate, 
acetate, and phenylsulphate, are tjl^Jp^'oI'^U* id' 'water ; the carbonate, 
sulphate, sulphite, chromate, pkospHsle, oxaliit^T^odate, and si li co-fluoride, 
are intoluble in water. The chloi'ide is almost insoluble in strong hydro- 
chloric acid; likewise the nitrate in strong hydrochloric and nitric acids. 
The chloride and nitrate are insolnble in alcohol. 

100. Beaotions of Barium Salt*, — Barium may be separated from otJier 
alkaline earth metals by precipitation as chromate (105), and by its 
closer precipitation as sulphate (104). The latter precqbtation is a sharp 
distinction from all other metali except lead, strontium, ^d calciiim, and 
is the operation most used in quantitative analysis of harium and of sul- 
phates. 

101. The fixed alkali hydroxides precipitate only concentrated solutions 
of barium salts, as explained by the statement in 88. 

102. The alkali carbonatee — as K,CO, and (NH,),CO,— precipitate, 
from barium salts in solution, barium carbonate (BaCO,), white. The pre- 
cipitation is promoted by heat and by ammonium hydroxide, but is made 
slightly incomplete by the pi-esence oFammonium chkiridb and nitrate. 

103. Barlniii OBrbQiiBta--BaOOi — ia a valuablervagent for special purposes, chiefly 
for separation of thinl-group metala. It is used in the form of the moist precipitate, 
wbicli must be tlioroughl j WHsheil. It is best precipitated Irom boiling solutions of chlo- 
ride of barium and carboivit« of sodiucu or ammonium, washed once or twice hj decanta- 
tioD, then by flltration, till the washings no longer precipitate solution of nitrate of sil- 
Ter. Mixed with water to consistence of cream, it may be preserved for some time in 
stoppered bottles, being shaken whenever required for use. When dissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid, and fully precipitated by sulphuric aciil, the filtrate must yield no fixed 
residue. 

Thia laagaat removes sulphuric acid [radicah from all sulphates in solution to which 
it is added (104). 

Ha,SO. -I- BaOCt = ]3*BO, + Na,00. 
When salts of non-alkali metals are so decoinno^d, of course, they are left insoluble. 
as carbonates or hydrates, nothing remaining in somtion: 

FeSO. + BaOO, = BaSO. + FeCO, 
Fa^(SO0> + 3BbOO, + 3H,0 = SBaSO, + Fe,(OH). + 300i 
The chlorides of the double triads of the third group, namely, aluminic, chromic, and 
e chlurldeA, ire decomposed by bariuuj carbonate; while the other metals of the 
third group, zinc, manganese, cobalt,. nickel, and iron in ferrous combination, are not 
itat^ from their chlorides by tills reagent. But tartaric acid, citric acid, sugar, 
■ Wganic substances, prevent the decompositions by carbonate of barium. 
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104. Sulphurio acid (H,SO,), iind all sohibJe sulphates, precipitate ba- 
rium sulphate (BaSO,), wliite [88], slightly soluble iu hot conceutratcd anl- 
phuric ucid. Immediate precipitation bj the (dilute) saturated solution of 
culciniii sulphate distitigiiislies Ba from Sr (and of course from Ca); but 
precipitation by the (verv dijyte) solution of strontium Eulphatc is a more 
coitiiiu tcet between Ba and Sr.'v 

105. Normal ohromatai, u K,CrO„ precipitate barium salts (also, 
strontium salts in sulutioosiiotffery dilute); the yellow precipitate, BaCrO,, 
being almost insoluble in Water, slightly soUible in acetic acid, but soluble 
in hyd rod) lone and nitric acids, and moderately soluble in chromic acid. 
(SrCrO,, also yellow, is a little more soluble iu water than the barium salt.) 
Dichromates (as E,Cr,0,) precipitate barium, as normal eliromate, from 
the acetate, in solution not dilute (but do not pi'ecipitate strontium). 

106. Soluble phosphates, full metallic, or two-thirds metallic, as 
IIa,HFO„ precipitate barium phosphate, white, consisting of BaHFO^ 
when the reagent is two-thirds metallic, and Ba,(POJ, when the reagent 
is full metallic. 

107. Oxalates, as (NH,),C,0„ precipitate barium from solutions not 
very dilute ; iis BaC^O,, somewhat soluble iu oxalic and acetic acids. 

108. Hydro-fluosUicio acid, U,SiF„ precipitates white, crystalline Ba 
8iF„ sligiitly soluble in water, not soluble in alcohol (distinction from 
strontium and oaloiumV 

1O0. Solutions of iodates, as NalO,, precipitate, from barium solutions 
not very dilute, barium iodate, Ba(IO,)„ white, soluble in 600 paiis of hot 
or 1,746 parts of cold water (distinction from the other alkaline earth 
metals). ti 

110. Barium compounds impart to the flame a yellowish green color, 
whicli appears blue-green when viewed through green glass. 

111. The spectrum of barium is at once distinguished from all^iers 
by the green bauds, Ba a, Ba ^^ ; Ba ^ is less distinct bnt moi^MRar- 
acteristic. 

112. EstimatioiL — Barium is weighed as a sulphate, carbonate, or a sili- 
co-fluoride (BaSiP,). It u separated from strtuitium and calcjum ; (1) By 
digesting the mixed sulphates at ordiAry temiieratures for Ifi hours with 
ammonium dtrbonute. The calcium and strontium are thus converted into 
carbonates, wliicli are separated from ihe'barium sulphate by dissolving iu 
hydrooliloricacid. (2) By liy^ihflnosilicic acid. The hydrate and carbon- 
ate arc alsodetcrmined by alkalimetry. One part of a volumetric prtftess 
recommended depends upon the sepai-ntion by potassium dichromatein ex- 
cess of ammonium hydroxide (Crooke's Select Methods^ftf^ 45). 
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STBONTIXJM. Sr" = 87.374. 



113. Specific gravity, 2.4 (Franz). Melts at a red heat (Fhanz). 

114. Occurrence. — Strontium occurs chiefly in stroutiaiiite (SrCO,) 
and in celestine (SrSOj. 

115. Preparation. — First isolated in 1808 by Davy. Is ma<le by elec- 
trolysis ; also by fusion of the chloride with sodium amalgam. 

116. Properties. — A white (Davy) or faintly yellow metal (Franz). 
It is malleable and ductile; somewhat harder than lead ; oxidizes rapidly 
in air and water. 

117. Oxides and Hydroxide. — The oxide (SrO) is formed by burning 
the metal in the air ; also by igniting tlie hydroxide, carbonate, nitrate, 
oxalate, and all organic strontium salts. The hydroxide is formed by ac- 
tion of water on the oxide. The peroxide, SrO,, is made by treating the 
hydroxide with hydrogen peroxide (Sr(OH), + H,0, = SrO, + 2H,0). It 
cannot be made, like the corresponding barium peroxide, by heating the hy- 
dh)xide with oxygen or potassium chlorate (Brodie). 

118. Solubilities.— The chloride is slightly deliquescent; crystals of 
the nitrate and acetate effloresce. 

In solubility most compounds of strontium closely resemble those of 
barium (99) — the hydrate being a little less soluble, and the sulphate and 
chromate more soluble, in water than the corresponding barium compounds, 
and the silico-fluoride quite soluble (see 88). The chloride is soluble, the 
nitrate insoluble, in alcohol absolute. 

119. Beaotions of Strontium Salts. — The fixed alkalies precipitate, from 
concentrated solutions, strontium hydroxide (Sr(OH)J, soluble in 60 parts of 
water. 

Strontium is identified, in the fourth group, after removal of barium, by 
precipitation with calcium sulphate solution (121) ; also, quite clearly, by 
the flame-color and spectrum (122, 123). 

120. By its deportment with carbonates, phosphates, and oxalates, 
strontium is not to be distinguished from barium ; the differing reactions 
of the two metals with sulphates, chromates, and hydro-fluosilioio acid 
are compared under the head of Barium. Strontium sulphate is soluble in 
400 to 500 parts of concentrated nitric or hydrochloric acid. 

121. Saturated solution of calcium sulphate (CaSOj slowly pnM|des a 
faint precipitate of SrSO^, prevented or dissolved by presence fl/ j^dro- 
chloric and nitric acids, but insoluble in alcohol. It is almoe't iltfto^Tble in 
a concentrated solution of ammonium sulphate, which sqpai^jf:e//it from 
CaSO.. •^ / / 

122. Strontium compounds color the flame crimson. In presence of 
barium the crimson color appears at the moment when the substance, moist- 
ened with hydrochloric acid, is first brought into the fame. The paler, 
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yellowish-red flame of calcium is liable to be mistaken for the strontiam- 
flame. 

123. Tlie speotrom of strontium is characterized by eight bright bands 
— namely, six red, one orauge, and one blue. The orange line, Sr a, at the 
red end of the spectrum ; the two red lines, Sr ft and Sr y, and the blue 
line, Sr (J, are the most important. 

124. Estimation. — Strontium is weighed as a sulphate or a carbonate. 
The carbonate may be determined by alkalimetry. It is separated from 
calcium by the insolubility of its sulphate in ammonium sulphate. It is 
separated from barium as stated in 112. 

CALCIUM. Ca'' = 39.99. 

125. Specific gravity, 1.57 (Bunsen). Melts at a bright ^red heat 
(Matthiessen). 

126. Oocurrenoe. — Found in the mineral kingdom as a carl^nate in 
marble, limestone, chalk, and arragonite ; as a sulphate in gypsum, selA- 
ite, alabaster, etc. ; as a fluoride in fluor-spar ; as a phosphate in apatite, 
phosphorite, etc. It is found as a phosphate in bones ; in egg-shells and 
oyster-shells as a carbonate. It is found in nearly all spring and river 
waters. 

127. Preparation. — By electrolysis ; also by fusion with sodium amal- 
gam or with an alloy of sodium and zinc. 

128. Properties* — Calcium is a pale yellow metal, softer than zinc, but 
harder than tin and lead. It is malleable and ductile ; may be kept for 
several days in dry air without oxidation, but rapidly oxidizes in moist air 
and in water. 

129. Oxides and Hydroxide. — The oxide, CaO, is formed by oxidation 
of the metal in air ; by ignition of the hydroxide, the carbonate (limestone), 
nitrate, oxalate, and all organic acids. Its usefulness when combined with 
sand, making mortar, is too well known to need any descri[>tion here. The 
corresponding hydroxide, Ca(OH), (slaked lime), is made by treating the 
oxide with water. The peroxide, CaO,, is made by adding hydrogen ]>erox- 
ide to the hydroxide (Ca(OH), + H,0, = CaO, + 2H,0). It cannot be 
made by heating the oxide in oxygen or with potassium chlorate (Brodie). 

130. Solubilities. — The chloride, broynide, iodide^ nitrate, and chlorate 
are deliquescent; tlie acetate is efflorescent. 

131. The carbonatBy oxalate, and phosphate are insoluble in water ; the 
hydrate, sulphate, sulphite, and iodate are slightly soluble in water (88), 
but are insoluble in alcohol. The chloride,TOaide, and nitrate are soluble 
in alcohol. The ferrocyanide is soluble, the potassio-ferrocyanide insohi- 
ble, in water. 

132. Hoactions of Calcium Salts. — The fixed alkali hydrates proript- 
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tate calcium hydrate^ Ca(OH)„ from solutions of calcium salts not very 
dilute. Tlie precipitate is less soluble in solution of potassium or sodium 
hydrate, and more soluble in solution of ammonium hydrate than in pure 
water. 

133. In their deportment with soluble carbonates (precipitation of 
CaCO,) and with alkaline phosphates (precipitation of CaHPO^ or 
Ca,(POjJ, solutions of calcium cannot be distinguished from solutions of 
strontium and barium (102, 106). 

134. Sulphuric acid and soluble sulphates (not calcium sulphate) pre- 
cipitate CaSO^ from calcium salts, in moderately concentrated solutions. 
The precipitate is distinguished from barium and strontium sulphates by 
dissolving in concentrated solution of ammonium sulphate. 

135. Alkaline oxalates, as (N'H^),C,0^, precipitate calcium oxalate, 
CaCjO^, from even dilute solutions of calcium salts. The precipitate is 
scarcely at all soluble in acetic or oxalic acids (separation of oxalic from 
phosphoric acid), but is soluble in hydrochloric ^i\^ nitric acids. The pre- 
cipitation is hastened by presence of ammonium hydrate. Formed slowly, 
from very dilute solutions, the precipitate is crystalline, octahedral. If Sr 
orBa are possibly present in the solution tested, an alkaline sulphate must 

\ first be added, and after digesting a few minutes, if a precipitate ap- 

pears, SrSO^, BaSO^, or, if the solution was concentrated, perhaps CaSO^, it 
is filtered out, and the oxalate then added to the filtrate. Observe the pre- 
cipitate formed by ammonium oxalate in the reagent solution of calci- 
um sulphate. Ignition of CaC^O^ changes it first to CaCO,, then to CaO, 
giving alkaline reaction to test-paper. 

136. Neutral alkaline sulphites, as Na^SO,, precipitate CaSO,, nearly 
insoluble in water, soluble in hydrochloric or nitric acid, andLin sulphurous 
acid. This reaction is commoi^W the alkaline earths. ^. 

137. Alkaline arsenitea^^recipitate, from neutral calcium solutions, 
calcium arsenite, CaHAsO,, soluble in acids and in ammonium hydrate. 
The precipitate forms slowly. Other alkaline earth metals are not precipi- 
tated by arsenites, unless in concentrated solutions. 

138. An ammoniacal solution of arsenious acid gives a precipitate of 
calcium arsenite in neutral calcium salts. Under similar circumstances ba- 
rium and strontium give no precipitate. 

139. Compounds of calcium, preferably the chloride, render the flame 
yellowish red. The presence of strontium or barium obscures this reaction, 
but a mixture contain ing calcium and barium, moistened with hydrochloric 
acid, gives the MBHH|if on 'its first introduction to the fiame. 

140. ThespectrunWBRilcium is distinguished by the bright green line, 
Ca ^y and the intensely bright orange line, Ca or, near the ^ed end of the 
spectrum. 

141. Estimation. — Calcium is weighed as an oxide, carbonate, or sul- 
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pi]atc. The carbonate is obtained by precipitating as oxalate^ and gently 
igniting tlie dried precipitate. The sulphate is precipitated in a mixture of 
two parts of alcohol to one of the solution. 

The best method of separation from strontium, is to treat the nitrates 
with a mixture of equal volumes of alcohol and ether. The calcium nitrate 
dissolves, but not more than one part in 60,000 of the strontium is found in 
the solution. For other methods of separation from barium and strontium 
see 112 and 124. 

SBPABATION OP THE POURTH-GROUP METAI,S. 

142. Barium, strontium, calcium, and magnesium may be completely precipitated 
together, either as carbonates or as phosphates ; but a precipitate of phosphates would be 
intractable in further operations, owing to the difficulty of removing the non-volatile 
phosphoric acid. Uence, they are precipitated as carbonates, and this could be done by 
any alkaline carbonate ; but the necessity for subsequent examination for fixed alkali 
metals restricts us to ammonium carbonate. Now, this reagent but imperfectly preci- 
pitates magnesium, and from this difficulty, and also because magnesium is more easily 
separated from alkali metals than from metals of the fourth group, the ordinary scheme 
of separation provides for the precipitation of Ba, Sr, and Oa, by ammonium carbonate 
in presence of ammonium chloride, so as to leave Mg either with the fifth gix)up, or as a 
distinct division of the fourth group. 

143. The precipitation of barium, Btrontium, and caloium by ammonium carbonate 
in the presence of chloride, is not as complete as would be desirable in very delicate 
analyses. For the carbonates of barium, strontium, and calcium are all slightly soluble 
in ammonium chloride solution ; and while the prescribed addition of ammonium hydrate, 
and excess of ammonium carbonate, greatly reduces the solubility of the precipitated 
carbonates, yet even with these the precipitation is not absolute, though more nearly so 
with strontium than with barium and calcium. Thus, in quantitative analyses, if barium 
and calcium are precipitated as carbonates, it must be done in the absence of ammonium 
chloride or sulpliate, and the precipitate washed with water containing ammonium 
hydrate. 

144. But a more accurate precipitation of barium is effected by sulphates, and of 
calcium by oxalates, and these tests may be applied to portions of the filtrate from the 
precipitation by carbonates, or of the liquid that has given no precipitate by carbonates. 
Also, the complete removal of barium and calcium is not only a test for traces of these 
two metals, but it enables us to accept a slight precipitation of phosphate afterwards as 
conclusive evidence of the presence of magnesium (unless lithium be present). This pre- 
cautionary work, done after the ordinary work for barium, strontium, and calcium, may 
be tabulated as follows : 

Divide the filtrate from the fourth group into three portions. 

Teet in I. for Ba with a drop of H,804, leav- I Te«t in H. for Oa with (NH.\0,04, leaving 

ing some time. I some time. 

If both Ba and Ca appear, mix I. and n. ; let the mixture stand ; filter and test the filtrate for IKg hj 
Na,HF04 and NH4OH. 

If either Ba or Oa appears, filter it and test the filtrate for 
If neither Ba nor Oa appears, test portion III. for 




146. The solution of caloium sulphate can be used to distinguish l)ctween barium, 
strontium, and calcium, provided that but 07te metal of the group is present, and that the 
solution be at least moderately concentraied, and not notably acid. 
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146. The unlike solubilities in alcohol^ of the chlorides and nitrates of barium, 
'sfrontium, and calcium enable us to separate them quite closely by absolute alcohol, and 
approximately by ** strong alcohol," as follows: 

Dissolve the carbonate precipitate in HCl, evaporate to dryness on the water-bath, 
rub the residue to a fine powder in the evaporating dish, and digest it with alcohol. Fil- 
ter through a small filter, and wash with alcohol. 



Residue, BaOl^. 

Dissolve ia water, test with OaS04, 
etc. 



Filtrate SrCla and OaCla* 

Evaporate to dryness, dissolve in water, change to nitrates by pre- 
cipitating with (NH4)3COs, washing, and dissolving in HNOj. 
Evaporate the nitrates to dryness, powder, digest with alcohol, filter 
and wash with alcohol. 



Residue, 8r(NOa)9. 

Precipitation by CaSO^ in wa- 
ter solution ; flame test, etc. 



Filtrate, Oa(NO,)a, 

Precipitation by Ha804 in alco- 
hol solution; by (NH4)3C304,etc. 



147. Or, the alcoholic filtrate of SrCla and OaCla may be precipitated with (a drop 
of) sulphuric acid, the precipitate filtered out and digested with solution of (NH4)aS04 
and a little NH4OH. Jiesidue, SrS04. Solution contains CaS04| precipitable by 
oxalates. 



/ 



SEPARATION OF MAGNESIUM FBOM THE ALKALI METALS. 

148. By ignition on platinum foil, magnesium compounds do 710^ vaporize, as do those 
of ammonium, nor melt, as do many compounds of fixed alkalies. Magnesium is the 
only one of these metals precipitated by ordinary salts — viz., by pliosphates, carbonates, 
and hydroxide. 

149. The presence of magnesium slightly impairs the delicacy of the flame-test for 
the fixed alkali metals, and entirely prevents their recognition or separation by precipita- 
tions. Phosphate of ammonium will remove magnesium from solution ; but, after eva- 
porating the filtrate and igniting its residue, the phosphoric acid remains — combined 
wiih the fixed alkali metals, if they are present. Tiius: 

(NH4)aHP04 (excess of reagent), ignited = HPO3 -h 2NHs -+- HaO, and 
2(NH4)iHP04 + 4K01, on ignition = E4Pa07 + 4NH4OI + H3O 
The residual phosphates of the alkali metals, when moistened with hydrochloric acid, 
give the fiame-tests, but the residue of phosphoric acid obstructs the analysis. Tlie phos- 
phoric acid may be removed by acetate of lead, and the excess of lead by hydrosulphuric 
acid. 

160. A more convenient method of removing magnesium is to precipitate it with 
solution of barium hydrate, and filter, and remove the excess of barium hydrate from 
the filtrate by addition of sulptiuric acid, filtering again. 
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The Metals of the Thihd Group. 



GBOTJP m. 

151. The Metals of the Earths, and the more Electro-Positive of the 

Heavy Metals. 



Aluminium Al = 27.009 

Chromium Or = 52.009 

Iron Fo = 55.913 

Manganese Mn = 54.855 

Cobalt Co = 58.887 

Nickel Ni = 57.928 

Zinc Zn = 64.9045 

Uranium Ur =238.482 

Indium In = 113.398 

Beryllium Be = 9.085 

Thorium Th = 232.020 

Zirconium Zr = 89.367 

Cerium Co =140.424 

Lanthanum La =138.019 



Didymium D 

Titanium Ti 

Tantalum Ta 

Niobium Nb 

Yttrium Y 

Erbium E 

Vanadium V 

Decipium Dp 

Gallium Qa 

Samarium 8m 

Scandium 8o 

Terbium Tr 

Thallium Tl 

Ytterbium Yb 



142.121 
= 47.980 
= 1S2.144 



88.900 
165.871 

51.256 
171. ? 

68.584 
149.801 

43.980 
148.5 
208.715 
172.761 



162. The metals above named gradually oxidize at their surfaces in the 
air, and their oxides are not decomposed by heat alone. Zinc, iron, cobalt, 
nickel, and, with more diflSculty, manganese, chromium, and most of the 
other metals of the group, are reduced from their oxides by ignition at white 
heat with charcoal. They are all reduced from oxides by the metals of 
the alkalies.- Iron is gradually changed from ferrous to ferric combina- 
tions by contact with the air. Chromium and manganese are oxidized 
from bases to acid radicals by ignition with an active supply of oxygen in 
presence of akalies; these acid radicals acting as pretty strong oxidizing 
agents. 

153. The oxides and hydroxides of tiiird-group metals are insoluble in 
water, hence they are precipitated from all their salts by alkaliea In the 
case of zinc, the precipitate redissolves in all the alkalies ; the aluminium 
hydroxide redissolves in the fixed alkalies, but very slightly in ammonium 
hydroxide ; tlie precipitate of chromium redissolves in cold solution of fired 
alkalies, precipitating again on boiling ; the hydroxides of cobalt and nickel 
dissolve in ammonium hydroxide. The oxides of Al, Cr, and Fe, after ig- 
nition, are diflBcultly soluble by acids. 

The presence of tartaric acid, citric acid, sugar, and some other organic 
substances, prevents the precipitation of basp< of this group htj alkalies. 

154. Salts of ammonium (as NH^Cl) dissolve moderate quantities of 
the hydroxides of manganese, zinc, col)alt, nickel, and ferrous hydroxide; 
but, so far from dissolving the hydroxide of aluminium, they lessen its 
slight solubility in ammonium hydroxide. 

155. It thus api>cars that ammonium hydroxide, with ammonium 
chloride, the latter necessary on account of magnesium, manganese, and aln- 
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minium, will fully precipitate only aluminiiim, chromiumy and ferricum 
of the important metals named in third group. In many plans of separa- 
tion these three metals constitute a separate group, and we shall refer to 
them as Division First of the group. 

156. Ammonium sulphide precipitates all the metals of the third group 
from neutral or ammoniacal solutions, as follows : The sulphides of the 
group — those of Pe, Mn, Co, Ni, and Zn — are soluble in dilute acids, which 
acids keep them in solution during the second group precipitation ; but are 
ifisoluble in water, which enables them to be precipitated by alkaline sul- 
phides, and separated from the fourth and fifth groups. The other two 
metals, Al and Cr, do not form sulpliides, in the wet way, but are precipi- 
tated as hydroxides by alkaline sulphides. 

157. Hydrosulphurio acid scarcely precipitates the metals of this 
group, unless it be from some of their acetates — owing to the solubility of 
the sulphides in the acids, which would be set free in their formation. 
Thus, this change cannot occur — 

FeOls + HaS = FeS + 2H01 

— because the two products would decompose each other. Therefore, neu- 
tralized hydrosulphurio acid — a soluble sulphide — is employed for this 
group, and in a neutral or ammoniacal solution. As most of the chemically 
normal salts of heavy metals have an acid reaction to test-paper, we can 
only assure ourselves of the requisite neutrality by adding suflBcient ammo- 
nium hydroxide, which itself precipitates the larger number of the bases, 
as we have just seen (153). But the resulting precipitate of hydroxide, as 
Fe(OH),, is immediately changed to sulphide, FeS, by subsequent addition 
of ammonium sulphide ; as the student may observe, by the alteration in 
the color of the precipitate. 

Ferric and manganic salts are reduced to ferrous and manganous salts, 
by hydrosul])huric acid, in solution, with a precipitation of sulphur, and 
the corresponding reaction^curs with chromates. 

158. Soluble carbona^s precipitate all the metals of this group, in ac- 
cordance with the genefaystatement for bases not alkali. With aluminium 
and chromium, the precipitates dissolve sn^ringly in excess of potassium or 
sodium carbonate; with ziqcr, tl>p precipitate dissolves in excess of ammo- 
nium carbonate. In the case of ferrous ancKmanganous salts, the precipi- 
tates are normal carbonates ; with zinc, coVialt, and nickel salts, they are 
basic carbonates ; while with ferric, aluf&inic, and chromic salts, the pre- 
cipitates ar€^fl|ost ot quite wholly hydroxra'QS. Barium carbonate precipi- 
tates the psiPw-triads, which, in the coM and from salts not sulphates, is a 
separation from the other bases of this group. 

159. Soluble phosphates precipitate these as they do other non-alkali 
bases. Tlie acid solutions of phosphates of the metals of the third group 
are precipitated by neutralization. The recently-precipitated phosphates. 
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of all the metals of tliia group which form aulpliides, are transformed to snl- 
pliides bj ummuuium sulphide : 

FaHFO, + (MH,)>S = Fo8> + (NH,)iHPO< 

Hence, the only phosphates which may occur in a sulphide precipitate 
are those of Al, Cr, Ba, 8r, Cs, and Mg. 

160. The metala of the third group are not easily reduced from their 
compounds to ihe metallic state by ^nition before the blow-pipe, even an 
charcoal, except zinc, wliich then vaporizes. Three of them, however — 
iron, cobalt, and nickel — are reducible to magnetic oxides. The larger anm- 
ber of them give characteristic colors to beada of borax and of microcosmic 
salt, fused on a loop of platinum wire before the blow-pipe. None of them 
color the flame or give spectra, unless vaporized by u higher temperature 
than that of Bunsen's burner. 

ALUmNIUM. Al = 27.009. 

181. Specific gravity, 3.5S3 (Mallet). Melting point about 700° C. 
(1392° F.) (Heeren). 

162, Ooourreaoe. — Is not found in nature. Is found tn corandam, 
ruby, anil suppliire, as nearly pure A1,0, ; in diaapore {A1,0,(0H),) ; in 
bauxite (Al.ofoH).) ; in felspar (K,Al,SiO,); in cryolite (Na,Ai,F„). As 
a silicate in all clay:< and in very many minerals. It is widely distributed, 
constiintiug about one-twelfth of the earth's crust. 

183. Preparation. — (1) By electrolysis of the fused Na,Al,Cl,. (2) By 
fiisiori.of cryolite or the chloride with Ns or IS.. (3) By heating Na,Al,01, 
with zinc, with which it forms an alloy from wliich the zinc is Oriven off fly 
a white Jieat. (4) By fusion of tlio chloride with potassium cyanide. 
(5) By fusing A1,S, witli iron. A great many new methods have been 
patented. Its alloys, eajit'Oiany llii»t wiili oopitev, pruuiise extensive use- 
fulness. ^ 

164. Properties.— A tm-white metal; aft« fusion about as hard as 
silver, after liammering about as hard aa aott*ou ; very malleable, very 
ductile, and very sotioroits, Ihttonacilv if ourj^ eqiiiil to that of copper. 

unducts electricity cis^l^dMi^ni^icr AtpHon (Dkville). The pare 

^remains untaruishi'd iigfTib aif -^^lui ^^ie cimous become coated 
witli a film of oxide. ff* J^ * ^^ A 

166, Oxide and Hydroaidq^S(|,0,,>3 formed blPMiting the hydrox- 
ide, nitrate, iicetat«, i<r ^ot}it'iW^at)i(.^.!alt. it i^-fffiibn^^tta nciils after 
ignition, but may ha dissn^od ;ifU'r fiistffll witli SBflBor Na,00,. 
Al,(OH), is formed when aliiminium^ltB are preei pit^tea 'wi tli cold am- 
ni'iniitm liydruxide- Al,0(OH), is f6rmcd if tiie precipitation is made at 
iixr v. 

166. Solubilities.— The chloride and bromide arc deliqaeweat and in- 
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stable. The iodide is known only in solution, the cyanide is not known, 
the acetate is deliquescent. Aluminium is the most representative con- 
stituent of that large class of isomorphous double salts, called alums, per- 
manent or slightly efflorescent, as KAl(SOJ,.12 aq,, or K,Al,(SOj^.24 aq. 
The oxide, hydroxide, and phosphate are the principal insoluble com- 
binations. Existence of the carbonate is doubtful. The sulphide, made 
only by heat in the dry way, is decomposed by water. Most insoluble salts 
of aluminium are changed to soluble compounds by action of fixed alkali 
hydroxides. In analysis, aluminium is obtained in the First Division of 
Group III., by precipitation, by excess of ammonium hydroxide, with am- 
monium chloride ; then separated from the other members of the First 
Division by solution with excess of potassium or sodium hydrate (167). 
Excess of fixed alkali hydrate in boiling solution leaves only aluminium and 
zinc, of the third-group metals, dissolved, and it is separated from zinc, by 
non-precipitation with sulphides, and by precipitation with excess of am- 
monium hydrate. 

167. Beaotiaas of Aluminium Salts. — The alkali hydroxides precipi- 
tate aluminium liydroxide, grayish-white, gelatinous, Al,(OH)g, soluble in 
fixed alkali hydro tides, slightly soluble' in ammonium hydroxide, though 
not so if ammonium chloride be present : 

Al,01« + 6KOH = Al,(OH), + 6K01 
Al,(OH)« -I- 2HOH = HaAl,04* + 4H3O 
This alivaline solution of aluminium differs from that of zinc, both in 
not being at all precipitated by boiling, and in being precipitated by excess 
of ammonium chloride, more readily when heated : 
H,Al304 + 2NH«01 + 4H,0 = Al,(OH)« + 2K01 + 2NH4OH 

Sufficient ammonium chloride must be added, first to salify the free po- 
tassium or sodium hydroxide. 

Hydrosulphurio acid does not precipitate aluminium from any com- 
bination ; but ammonium sulphide precipitates the aluminium hydroxide, 
Al,(OH)g, with evolution of hydrosulphurio acid (156): 
A1,(S04), 4- 3(NH4),S -H 6H,0 = Ala(OH)« + 3(NH4),S04 + 3H,S 

168. Alkali carbonates also precipitate the hydroxide with evolution of 
carbonic anhydride — tlie precipitate being sparingly soluble in excess of so- 
dium or potassium carbonate, scarcely at all soluble in excess of ammonium 
carbonate : ^ 

Al8(S04), + 3H,003 H- 3H,0 = Al,(OH)« -I- 3K,S04 + 300a 

Barium carbonate, on digestion in the coy, precipitates the whole 
of aluminium from its chloride, as hydroxide mixed with a little bagic 
salt. 

♦ Or AlaOa^OS^t. A series of volumetric determinations, made by Mr. J. N. Ayres and the author 
(Jour. Am. Chern. Sac., Feb., 188D), give results according closely with this formula for potassium alu- 
minate, and Na«Alt04 for sodium aluminate— as fixed by the constituents of the solutions when the preci- 
pitates are held dissolved by least excess of alkali. 
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Basic acetate of aluminium is precipitated as follows: To the solution 
of aluminium salt add a little sodium or ammonium oarbonate, as much as 
can be added without leaving a precipitate on stirring, then add excess of 
sodium or ammonium acetate, and boil for some time, when the precipi- 
tation at length becomes very nearly complete, 

169. Alkali phosphates precipitate aluminium phosphate, white, Al,- 
(POJ,, soluble in the fixed alkali hydroxidej«, not in acetic acid. 

To separate Alfram PO4, fuse the precipitate or powdered substance with IJ^ parts 
finely divided silica and 6 parts dried sodium carbonate in a platinum crucible, for half 
an hour. Digest the mass for some time in wate^; add ammonium carbonate in excess, 
filter and wash. The residue consists of aluminium sodium silicate; the solution con- 
tains the PO4, as sodium phosphate. The Al can be obtained from the residue by dis- 
solving it in hydrochloric aoid, evaporating to dryness to render the silica insoluble. 
Treat with hydrochloric acid, and filter; the filtrate containing aluminium chloride. 

Also, Al (and ferricum) may be separated from PO4 by dissolving in hydrochlorio 
acid, adding tartaric acid and then ammonia, and digesting some time lyith the mixture 
of magnesium sulphate, ammonium chloride, and ammonium hydroxide. The fil- 
trate contains most of the aluminium. | 

170. Sodium thiosulphate precipitates, from aluminium salts, in neutral solutions, 
aluminium hydroxide^ with free sulphur, and liberation of sulphurous anhydride (a). 
The liquid should be dilute, and boiled till it no longer gives the odor of sulphur dioxide. 
This precipitation (Chancers) is a separation from iron. If phosphates are present, 
and sodium acetate with acetic acid to acidify slightly, the aluminium is precipitated 
as phosphate, 

a. 2A1,(S04)3 + 6NaaS„0, + 6H,0 = 2Al,(OH), + 38, + 6SO, + 6Na,804 

Potassium ferrooyanide very slowly precipitates a white mixture of aluminium Ay- 
droxide and ferrous cyanide with formation of hydrocyanic acid. Ferricyanides do not 
precipitate aluminium; neither do oxalates. Solution of borax precipitates an acid alu- 
minium borate, quickly changed to aluminium hydroxide. In very concentrated solu- 
tions, addition of potassium sulphate causes the crystallization of alum, potassium o/ti- 
minium sulphatey in regular octahedrons or cubes. 

171. Compounds of aluminium are not reduced to the metal, but most 
of tiiem are reduced to the oxide, by ignition on charcoal. If now this 
residue is moistened with solution of cobaltous nitrate, and again strongly 
ignited, it assumes a blue color. This test is conclusive only with infusible 
compounds, and applies only in absence of colored oxides. 

172. Estimation. — Aluminium is invariably weighed as the oxide, after 
ignition. It is separated from zinc as a basic jicetate ; from chromium by 
oxidizing the latter to chromic acid, by boiling with potiissium chlorate and 
nitric acid, or by fusing with KNO, and Na^CO,, or by action of CI or Br 
in presence of KOH, and after acidulating with HCl precipitating the alu- 
minium with ammonium hydroxide. It may be separated from iron by the 
thiosulphate process ; also by precipitation with ammonium sulphide after 
adding tartrate of potassium and excess of ammonium hydroxide (Carkot). 
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173. Oxidation. — Pure aluminium does not dissolve in nitric acid. It 
dissolves very slowly in cold sulphuric acid, evolving hydrogen, and if hot 
evolving sulphur dioxide. It dissolves in HCl and in solution of KOH^ 
but molten KOH has no action on it. It reduces solutions of Fb, Ag, Hg^ 
Sn (Bi incompletely), Cu, Cd, Pe, Co, Ni (Zn in alkaline solution only), 
Te, Se, Au, and Ft to the metallic state. As becomes AsH, with alkalies 
and acids, Sb becomes SbH, with acids, but with alkalies becomes metallic 
antimony. Compounds of Mn having more than two bonds are reduced to 
the dyad. Chromic acid is changed to a chromic compound. It also re- 
duces very many acids. 

CHBOMIIJM. Cr = 52. 009. 

174. Specific gravity varies, according to method of preparatioti, from 
5.9 (Richter) to 7.3 (Bunsen). Melting point above that of platinum 
(Deville). 

175. Ocourrenoe. — Not found native. It is found in several minerals^ 
Chrome-ironstone or chromite (FeOCTjO,) is the chief ore of chromium, 
and is usually employed in the manufacture of chromium compounds. 

176. Freparation. — (1) By electrolysis of the chloride. (2) By fusing 
the chloride with potassium or sodium. (3) By ignition of the oxide with 
carbon. (4) By fusing Cr,Cl, with zinc, using KCl and NaCl as a flux, and 
removing the excess of zinc by dissolving it in nitric acid, which does not 
dissolve metallic chromium. 

177. Froperties. — A light-green, crystalline, and almost infusible pow- 
der. .5 to .75 per cent, renders steel harder and improves its quality. 

178. Oxide and Hydroxide. — Chromous oxide (CrO) has not been 
isolated. The corresponding hydroxide Cr(OH), is made by treating CrCl^ 
with KOH. Chromic oxide (Cr^O,) is madeBy*a great variety of methods^ 
among wiiich are fusing the nitrate, or higher or lower oxides and hydrox- 
ides in the air; heating mercurous chromate, or the dichromates of the 
alkalies. 

4Hg,CrO, = 2Cr,0, + 8Hg + 50, . 
(NHj.Cr^ = Cr,0, + N, + 4H,0 
4K,0r,0, = 2Cr,0, -f 4K,CrO, + 30, 

In the last the K,CrO^ may be separated by water. After heating to red- 
ness Cr^O, is insoluble in acids. Chromic hydroxide is precipitated by add- 
ing NH^OH to chromic solutions. That formed by precipitating with 
KOH or NaOH retains traces of the alkali, not easily removed by washing. 
In addition to chromic acid (H,CrOj a per-chromic acid, supposed to be 
HCrO^, is formed when H,OrO^ is treated with peroxide of hydrogen 

(H.O,)- 

179. Beactions of Chromous Salts. — Chromous chloride (CrCl,) is* 
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formed by dissolving the metal in HCl, or by gently heating Cr,Cl, in hy- 
drogeii gas. The blue solution formed by treating a solution of Cr,Cl, with 
zinc contains CrCl, («/. Pr. Chern., 90, 12). It is a strong reducing agent, 
oxidizing rabidly when exposed to the^j r. From its solution KOH and 
NaOH precipitate Cr(OH),. ^recipij|^are formed by NH^OH, by solu- 
ble carbonates, sulphides, sulphites, 

180. Solubilities of Chronuo SaJHr^Ther^^^HPl^two modifications of 
chromic salts, one having a green colOBttnd the other violet to red. There 
are many double salts. The chloridMs deliquescent. 

Cliromic oxide, hydroxidey dm^^pnosphate are insoluble in water. The 
carbonate and sulphide are not fift-med in the w€(tway. There are modifi- 
cations of the chloride and su){^)ate insoluble in water. In analysis, chro- 
mium is precipitated in the third gi'oup as a hydroxide, and identified by 
the oxidation of this hydroxide to a salt of chromic acid, known by its col- 
ored precipitates with lead and barium salts. It is separated in the First 
Division of the group. 

181. Beaotions of Chromio Salts. — The fixed alkali hydrozideB, as 
XOH, precipitate tiie bluish-green chromic hydroxide, Cr,(OH),. Other 
hydroxides are formed in certain conditions. The precipitate redissoWes 
readily in excess of the alkalies while cold, the green solution being K,Cr,0^. 

Long boiling reprecipitates the whole of the chromium, as hydroxitle ; 
the same result is effected on heating by addition of ammonium chloride. 
(Compare 167, last equation.) 

Ammonium hydroxide precipitates chromic hydroxide^ which but 
slightly redissolves with excess of the alkali in the cold and all reprecipi- 
tates readily on heating. The precipitate from solutions of green chromic 
salts is grayish green, dissolving with acids to form a green solution again ; 
from solutions of violet chromic salts the precipitate is grayish -blue, dis- 
solving with acids to reproduce the violet solution. The tints are, how- 
ever, modified by the degree of concentration of solution, and by other con- 
ditions. 

182. Hydrosulphuric acid does not affect solutions of chromic salts, 
whether acid, neutral, or alkaline, and ammonium sulphide precipitates 
the hydroxide with evolution of hydrosulphuric JRd. The ecjuation corre- 
sponiLs to that for aluminium (IGT). 

Both hydrosulphuric acid and ammonium sulphide, acting on Chromio 
Acid or chromates, abstract oxygen and form the chromic base. In the 
neutral solution for the third-group precipitation this deoxidation leaves 
the chromium in the precipitate as a hydrate ; whenco it i« that the occur- 
rence of chromium in the third group of bases, as freqnctt^|PpoHi||^isc, 
must be referred to the existence of combinations of chromic acid In the 
material examined. (See 104 «.) 

188. Alkali carbonates precipitate chromium hydroxide, nearJIy free 
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from carbonate^ somewhat soluble iu excess of potassium or sodium car- 
bonate : 

Or3(S04)s + 3K,OOs + 3H,0 = Or,(OH)e + 3H,S04 + 800, 
Barium carbonate precipitates chromium from its solutions (better from the chloride) 
as a hydrate with some basic salt, the precipitate being complete after long digestion in 
the cold. For removal of excess of reagent, add HaS04 and the filtrate will contain the 
chromium as a sulphate. 

184. Soluble phosphates— as Na4HP04 — precipitate chromic phosphate, Ors(P04)a, 
insoluble in acetic acid. Cyanide of Potassium precipitates the hydroxide. Ferrooy- 
anides, and oxalates, cause no precipitates. Potassium chromate colors an acid solu- 
tion of chromic salt brown-yellow ; on addition of ammonium hydroxide, a precipitate of 
the same color is obtained, chromic chromate. (Maus) Pogg. Ann. 9, 127. 

Ors(804)s + 5HaOr04 = Ora030r04 + 2KaOr307 -h 3HaS04 

185. Chromic oxide and chromic salts dissolve in beads of miorooos- 
mio salt, and of borax, before the blow-pipe, in both reducing and oxidiz- 
ing flames, with a yellowish-green tint while hot, becoming emerald-green 
when cold. 

186. Estimation. — Chromium is weighed as an oxide. It is brought 
into this form either by precipitation as a hydroxide and ignition, or by 
simple ignition. It may, however, be ciianged to a chromate, and esti- 
mated as such. 

187. Oxidation. — Metallic chromium does not dissolve in HNO„ but 
quickly dissolves in HCl, forming CrCl,, which is a strong reducing agent, 
changing HgCl, to Hg,CI„ CuSO^ to Cu, SnCl, to Sn, etc. 

Chromic compounds in alkaline mixture are oxidized to chromates by 
1 reducing PbO, to PbO, Ag,0 to Ag, Hg,0 and HgO to Hg, CuO to Cu,0, 
KJULAfi^ to MnO, ; also by 01, Br, and I ^rnjiing a chloride, bromide, or 
iodide. A chromate is formed j^h^n^ in im iir9j^t\fpe of Na,00„ any chro- 
mic compound is fused with' jENO,, KClO^KBrO,, or KIO, ; NO and a 
chloride, bromide, or iodide beipg produC6i|. 

188. Chromic anhydride, Onf„ commogJ^-jJuUed "chromic acid,*' is a 
scarlet-red solid, usually in aciciflkr crystfil'd," very deliquescent in the air, 
and soluble in a small proportion of water. It is a very povvei*ful oxidizing 
agent, acting explosively with ^mbustible substances, and as a caustic to 
living tissues*^^ Its soluble salts 'are poisonous, and have a bitter metallic 
taste. ^ 

189. The alkali*n»tals form yellow no)?jnal chromates and reddieh di- 
chromates ; most other metals form normal chroalj^s, yellow or red ; a 
few^rm only basic or instable chromates. Most'/^luble salts of chromic 
a|(|w'y$tallize m'permanent forms ; sodic normal chromate is efflorescent. 

A^^^^MD. All the chromates of the alkali metals, and those of magnesium. 
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calui\im, zinc, and copper, are soluble in water; strontium and mercuric 
chroutates sparingly soluble ; barium, manganous, bismuth, mercuroua, 
silver, and lead chromates insoluble in water. Nitric acid transposes chro- 
mates. 

191. Lead salts precipitate, from normal and from superchromates, the 
Sallow, lead chromate, PbCrO^, slowly soluble in nitric acid, not soluble in 
acetic acid, difficultly soluble in potassium hydrate. 

192. Barium salts precipitate from solutions of normal chromates, also 
from concentrated solutions of superchromates, the normal barium chrO' 
mate, yellow, soluble in hydrochloric and nitric acids, slightly soluble in 
cbromic acid (105). 

193. Silver salts precipitate silver chromate, AgaOrOi, dark red, soluble in nitric 
acid and in ammonia. Merouroiis nitrate precipitates mercurous chromctte, HgsOrOi, 
dark red, decomposed by ignition into chromic oxide, oxygen, and vapor of mercury 
(178). 

194. Chromic anhydride and chromates are DEOXIDIZED TO CHROMIC com- 
pounds by various reducing agents. The following instances occur frequently in quali- 
tative analysis : other examples are given, in the study of Chromate reductions. 

Hydrosnlphuric acid, in acid solutions, quickly causes reduction to a green chromic 
salt solution (a). At first the sulphur is all precipitated, white in the green liquid ; bat 
on warming, it slowly dissolves by oxidation to sulphurous acid, with precipitation of 
brown basic chromate {b), the action being continued, with slow oxidation of the sul- 
phurous acid (r) [H. B. Parsons]. Ammonium sulphide, in solutions neutral or alkaline, 
precipitates chromic hydrate, green, with oxidation of the sulphide. The precipitate is 
liable to contain sulphur. In case of yellow or supersulphide of ammonium, it is stated 
that thiosulphate is obtained in the solution (d), 

a. 4H,OrO« + 12H01 + 6H,S = 20r,0I« + SSi + 16B,0 

b. 12H30r04 + 384 = 40r30aOrO« + 6BsSOs + 6H,0 
e, 2HsOr04 -h SHaSO* = Ors(S04)s + 5HaO 

d. KsOtsOt + (NH4)aSa + 4H3O = Or,(OH;« + H,SaO, + 2MH«OH 

195. By ignition on charcoal the carbon deoxidizes chromic anhydride, 
free or combined, and a greeyi rnass, Cr,0,, is left. Chromates give, in the 
beads, the results described for chromic base in 185. For a more complete 
statement of the oxidizing action of this acid see under chromic acid. 
Part XL 

IKON. Pe = 55.913. 

196. Specific gravity variable ; reduced by eJectricity 8.1393 (Smith) ; 
by hydrogen 8.007 (Schiff); by carbon 7.130 (Playfair). Melting-pointy 
gray cast, 1275° C. (2327° F.) (Ledebur); cast steel, 1375° C. (2507° F.) 
(Bloxam). 

197. Oocurrenoe.— Native iron is rarely found except in meteorites^ 
The chief ores of iron are red hematite or specular iron ore (Pe,0,), brown 
hematite (2Pe,0, . 3H,0), magnetic iron ore (Pe,0,), iron pyrites (FeS,), 
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spathic iron ore (PeCO,), clay iron-stone (FeCOg with clay), black band^ 
(PeCO, mixed with bituminous matter). 

198. Frepaxation. — Pure iron is not usually found in the market^ It 
is made : (1) by electrolysis ; (2) by heating its purified salts with hydrogen; 
(3) by heating the purified salts with some form of carbon ; (4) in metal- 
lurgy it is made from the ores, and the reducing agent is coal, cliarcoal, 
and, more recently, natural gas. 

199. Properties. —Pure iron is the most tenacious of all the metals ex- 
cept cobalt and nickel. It softens at a red heat, may be welded at a white 
heat, but above the melting point is brittle under the hammer? Finely di- 
vided iron burns in the air when ignited. When made by (2) it is a very 
fine powder, and if made at as low a temperature as practicable, it takes fire 
spontaneously when exposed to the air. Steel contains from 0.2 to 1.5 per 
cent, of carbon, while cast iron contains from 2 to 5 per cent. Pure irra > 
is attracted by the magnet, but does ilot retain its magnetism. Permanent . 
magnets are made of steel. All the ordinary properties of iron are too well ' 
known to need any description. 

200. Oxides and Hydroxides. — Ferrous oxide (PeO) is made from 
Pe^O, by heating it to 300° C. in an atmosphere of hydrogen ; also by heat- 
ing Pe,C,0^ to 160° C, air being excluded. It takes fire spontaneously in 
the air, oxidizing to Pe,0,. Ferrous hydroxide, Pe(OH), is formed by pre- 
cipitating ferrous salts with KOH or NaOH, perfectly white when pure, 
but frequently green from partial oxidation. Ferric oxide, Pe,0„ is formed 
by heating PeO, Pe(OH)„ or any ferrous salt consisting of a volatile or 
organic acid in the air ; more rapidly by heating Pe,(OH)g, Pe,(NO,)^ or 
Pe,(SOj,. Ferric hydroxide is formed by precipitating cold dilute ferric 
salts with alkalies or alkali carbonates, and drying at 100° C. If KOH or 
NaOH is nsed, the precipitate requires longer washing than when NH^OH 
is enjployed. By increasing the temperature and concentration of the solu- 
tion's the following definite compounds may be formed: Pe,0,(OH)„ 
Pe,0(OH),, Pe,0,(OH)„ Pe,0,(OH)„ Pe,0,(OH),, (hexaferric-tetroxide- 
dekahydroxide). Pe,0, is slowly formed by heating PeO or Pe,0, to a 
white heat. Its corresponding hydroxide may be made by precipitation, 
PeCl, + Pe,Cl. + 8NH,OH = Pe,(OH)3 + 8NH,CI. Pe,(OH), when 
heated to 90° C. forms Pe,0,. The black color and magnetic properties 
show that it is a chemical salt and not a mechanical mixture of PeO and 
Pe,0,. (PO^^ acts as an acid towards the Pe" ; this oxide, Pe,0,, or PePe,0„ 
may be ^(^Jled ferrous ferrite. Other ferrites have been formed — e.g., cal- 
cium feri'ite, CaPe,0^ (Percy) ; MgPe,0, and BaPe,0, (List, Ber. 1878, 
1512); zinc ferrite, ZnPe,0^ (Ebelmen). Compare potassium aluminate 
(K,Al,Oj, and pot^swum cliromite (K,Cr,0,) (167 and 181). 

201. Ferric Acuty H,PeO„ and its anhydride (PeO,) have not been iso- 
lated. Potassium ferrate (K,PeO J is made (1) by electrolysis ; (2) by lieating 
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iron filings, PeO or Fe,0„ to a red heat with KNO, ; (3) by heating 
Pe,(OH)g with potassium peroxide K,0^ ; (4) by passing CI or Br into a so- 
lution of 5 parts of KOH in 8 parts of water in whicii Pe,(OH), is suspend- 
ed ; the temperature should be not above 50® C. (122 F.) It has a purple 
color ; is a strong oxidizing agent. It slowly decomposes on standing 
(4K,PeO, + l0H,O = 8KOH + 2Pe,(OH), + 30,). With barium salts it 
precipitates a stable barium ferrate (BaPeOJ. 

202. Solubility of Iron. — Iron dissolves, in hydrochloric acid, and in 
dilute sulphuric acid, to ferrous sttts, with liberation of hydrogen (a); con- 
centrated cold H,SO^ ha3 no acti^, but if hot SO, is evolved and a ferric 
salt formed {b) ; in moderaberly dilute nitric acid, with heat, to ferric ni- 
trate, liberating chiefly nitrio^xide (c); in cold dilute nitric i|^d, forming^ 
ferrous nitrate with prodifctiiin of ammonium nitrate (d), of n»pus oxide 
(e), or of hydrogen {fjj^Sf^ ' ' 

'I^SOa = WeBO* + Hi 

GHtSQ* = Fea(S04)> 
SflfWSf, .^ Pe,(NO,). 

* d, 4Fe + )MNOn .j^g^-'U'epKQth 

'" fOHNOf = 4Fe(NO,>, 

2HKO. = .^il^#i^ 

In dissolving tlie iron Qf ' (ain^merce ij^^ Hydroihloric acid the carbon 
• which it always contains; 'so far a^s. combrni^d invale ^arbide of iron, will 
pass off invgaseous hydr|carbcHief, aifiP"so far a^ uncombined will remain un- 
dissolved, as graphitoid (JaJjKffin. -rjj 

# Iron acts as a bas^inCwo kinds of salts ;i^^]ik&fen*ous and the ferric ; 
.'both ace stable, in, considerable variatioilS' of temperature, when undis- 
/turbe'd by otHer sSbstancea^V^ilt the ferrous compounds arejjhanged to fer- 
ric by coprtact with t^e kir,.4]|^ by wdizing agents generally; while the 
ferric compounds are permanent Mv^therl^% but are changed to ferrous com- 
binations by reducing agents. In tli^sysiMMttic course of analy6is,^r the 
treatment neces^a^^ in .sepuiration f romifirfil^^etals^ the ferric compom^ds 
are reduced to iprrous^jpH^pcninds, ^d* tlien, by air and by reagents, par- 
'tially or wholl^^' changed to fQjyu^tf&iriJk)ur3ig again, and the original sub- 
stance must always be .t^sfed for.3etermiif|Jipn, whether ferrous or fer- 
ric. The metal oxidizes in moi^t air to tSWWerric-trioxide-hexahydrox- 
ide, Pe^O,(OH),. By ignition in the air, chiefly ferroits oxide is formed, 
but by a long-continued white heat ]^'iO/is jjprmed, see qP^). Scale ox- 

ide is (PeO).Fe,0,. y^\. YK(|^ft-'%, 

203. Solubmties of Ferrous Salts.— J^6^PfuS^^ff,^i|»^|k|^^ and 

in solution, have a light green color. The.Q^'d^^V)Iack ; tfie sflBlightly 
redden litmus. The snlpliate (7 nq.) is effloreti^ent ; the cIiloride;j^^piide, 
iodide, and citrate are deliquescent; the hydrate, chlorate, and sulphite are 
especially instable. 

TIio hydroxide, oxide, carbonate, sulphite, phosphate, borate, oxalate^ 
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cyanide, ferrocyanide, /em'cya^iiVZe, tartrate, and tannate are insoluble in 
water. In analysis, ferrous compounds are identified as ferrous by their 
blue precipitate with ferricyanide (208); and, as iron, by the red solution 
which, after oxidation, they form with sulphocyanate. 

204. Beaotions of Ferrous Salts. — The alkali hydrates precipitate 
ferrous hydroxide, Fe(OH)3, white if pure, but seldom obtained suflSciently 
free from ferric hydrate to be clear white, and quickly changing, in the 
air, to ferroso-ferric hydroxide, of a dirty-green to black color, then to fer- 
ric hydroxide (212), of a reddish-brown color. The fixed alkalies adhere to 
this precipitate. Ammonium chloride or sulphate, sugar, and many or- 
ganic acids, to a slight extent, dissolve the ferrous hydrate or prevent its 
formation (compare 154). 

205. The soluble carbonates precipitate, from purely ferrous solutions, 
ferrous carbonate, PeCO,, white if pure, but soon changing, in the air, to 
the reddish-brown ferric hydrate (212). 

206. Hydrosulphurio acid does not disturb ferrous salts — the acetate 
being only slightly precipitated, as explained in 157. Ammonium sul- 
phide precipitates ferrous sulphide, PeS, black. The moist precipitate is 
slowly converted, in the air, to ferrous sulphate ; and afterward to basic 
ferric sul|)hate, Pe,0(SOj,. 

207. Alkali phosphates — as Na,HPO^— precipitate ^o- thirds metallic 
ferrous phosphate, PeHPO^, mixed with the full-metallic salt, TeJJBO^)^, 
white to bluish-white. By the addition of an alkali acetate, the precipitate 
is obtained of full-metallic phosphate exclusively: 

8FeS04 + 2Na,HP04 + SNaO^HsO, = Te^i^O,)^ + 8NaaS04 + SHCHsO, 

208. Cyanides — as KCN — give a yellowish -red j)recipitate, chiefly fer- 
rous cyanide, soluble in excess of the reagent; the solution constituting 
potassium ferrocyanide. 

Perrocyanides — as K^Pe(CN)g — precipitate potassium-ferrous ferrocy- 
anide, K,PePe(CN),(Everitt's salt), bluish-white, insoluble in acids. This 
is converted to Prussian blue (217), gradually by exposure to the air, imme- 
diately by oxidizing agents : 
4K8PeFe(ON)« + O, + 4H01 = Fe4(Pe(ON)6), + K,Te{C¥[)^ + 4K01 + 2HaO 

Perricyanides — as 'K^e^(CTS)^^ — l)recipitate (even from dilute solutions) 
ferrous ferricyanide, Pe,Pe3(CN),,, dark blue, insoluble in acids. This 
important test reveals the presence of traces of ferrous salt, in ferric solu- 
tions. For this purpose the solution must be dilute, as stated at 217,, and 
the original solution always employed, because the oxidation of iron is al- 
tered by chemical operations. 

Alkali hydroxides decompose the precipitates above named : with po- 
tassium ferrous ferrocyanide, forming alkali ferrocyanide and ferrous hy- 
droxide ; with ferrous ferricyanide, forming alkali ferricyanide and ferrous 
hydroxide : 
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K,PeFe(ON)a + 2KOH = K^PeCON). + Fe(OH), 
Pe,Pea(ON)i, + 6KOH = K«re,(ON)„ + 3Pe(OH), 

Sulphooyanates give no reaction with ferrous salts. 

209. CTxalic acid and oxalates precipitate ferrous oxalate, FeC,0^y 
yellowisli-white, crystalline, sparingly soluble in boiling water, decomposed 
by mineral acids not too dilute. 

210. Tannic acid, and tincture of galls, with concentrated solutions of 
purely ferrous salts, give a white gelatinous precipitate of ferrous tannate, 
which is quickly oxidized by exposure to the air to blue-black ferric tan- 
nate — long used for writing ink. 

211. By ignition and in beads before the oxidizing flame of the blow- 
pipe ferrous salts give the same reactions as ferric (220). 

212. Solubilities of Ferric Salts. — FERRIC salts form solutions hay- 
ing a brownish yellow color, and reddening litmus. Most soluble ferric 
salts are deliquescent. Ferric oxide, in powder, is reddish-brown ; in native 
crystal, steel-gray. It is soluble in hydrochloric acid, not very readily, but 
much quicker than in other acids. 

The hydroxide, oxalate, phosphate, ferrocyanide, tannate, gallate, bo- 
rate, and sulphite are insoluble in water. Tlie chloride is soluble in alcohol 
and in ether ; the sulphate is soluble in alcohol, a separation from ferrous 
sulphate. Ferric carbonate is not formed, and ferric sulphide is not formed 
in ordinary conditions of wet analysis. In analysis, ferric compounds are 
identified by the red solution they form with sulphocyanate, and distin- 
guished from ferrous forms by not causing a blue precipitate with ferricy- 
anide (217). Ferricum is separated in the First Division of Group III., 
with the other pseudo-triads. 

213. Reactions of Ferric Salts. — The alkali hydroxides precipitate 
ferric hydroxide, Fe,(OH),, variable to Fe,0,(OH)„ reddish-brown, insol- 
uble in alkalies or ammonium salts. Salts of fixed alkalies adhere to this 
precipitate with great tenacity. 

Alkali carbonates — as K,CO, — also precipitate the hydroxide, contain- 
ing traces of carbonate. Regarding barium carbonate, see 219. 

Pe,Ol6 + 3K,00, + 3H,0 = Pe,(OH). + 6K01 -h 3CX>, 

214. Hydrosulphuric acid does not precipitate iron from ferric sola- 
tions ; but reduces them to the ferrous combination, with precipitation of 
sulphur. 

215. Ammonium sulphide precipitates ihe ferrous sulphide "wMYi free 
sulphur, FeS with S, a reduction of the metal to the condition of a dyad. 
Hence, the ammonium sulphide precipitate contains iron in ferrous condi- 
tion onlv. 

216. Phosphates — as Na.HPO^ — precipitate /erne phosphate, Fe,(PO^),, 
scarcely at all soluble in acetic acid, but readily soluble in hydrochloric, 
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nitric, and sulphuric acids. Hence, ferric salts which are note acetates are 
precipitated by phosphoric acid with co-operation of alkali acetates (207): 
Pe,01« -h 2H,P04 + 6NaO„H,0„ = Fe,(P04^8 + 6Na01 + 6HC,,H,0<i 
In this way phosphoric acid is removed froui alkaline earth bases — in so- 
lutions of alkaline earth phosphates, in hydrochloric or nitric acid. 

217. Soluble cyanides — as KCN — precipitate, from ferric salts, the hy- 
drate, with evolution of hydrocyanic acid (a). 

Ferrocyanides — as K^Fe(CN) ^ — preci pitate ferric ferrocyanide, Fe^(Pe- 
(CN) Jj, Prussian blue, insoluble in acids, decomposed by alkalie/^ (h). Strong 
acids color the reagent blue, and render the test fallacious ; acetic acid is 
free from this objection, and addition of potassium acetate enables the test 
to be made in acid solutions. By excess of the reagent the precipitate is 
somewhat soluble to a blue liquid. 

Sulphocyanates— as KCNS — form, in solution, ferric sulphocyanatey 
Fe,(CNS)g, of a blood-red color so intense that this is an exceedingly deli- 
cate test for iron when in the ferric condition {c). "* 

The red salt is freely soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, and extracted by ether 
from aqueous solutions; is decomposed by alkalies, but not by acids. Traces of ferric 
salts are revealed by adding the reagent, slightly over-saturating the mixture with ether; 
the excess of which will rise to the surface, colored by any ferric sulphocyanate, concen- 
trated from the mixture.* The color of the liquid is destroyed by mercuric chloride [d)\ 
also by phosphates, borates, acetates, oxalates, tartrates, racemates, malates, citrates, 
succinates, and the acids of these salts. Molybdenum dioxide, also nitric and chloric 
acids, give red color with the sulphocyanate, removed by heat. To determine the condi- 
tion of iron the original soltUion only can be used (203). 

Ferricyanides — as K^Te^iCN)^^ — form no precipitate in ferric solutions, 
but give a green, or, in some proportions, brown color to the liquid (e), which 
should be diluted un^il transparent enough to reveal minute portions of 
blue precipitate if ferrous salt is present (208). The addition of dannous 
chloride, SnCl,, or some other strong deoxidizing agent to the mixture of 
ferricyanide, wherein no precipitate is found, constitutes a delicate test for 
ferric salts. 

Some of the above-named reactions of ferric salts with cyanogen com- 
pounds are defined in the following equations : 

a. FeaOle + 6KON -+- 6H„0 = Fe,(OH)« + 6HON + 6K01 
h, Fe4(Fe(ON)«), + 12KOH = 3K4Pe(ON)« + 2Fe8(OH), 
(Decomposition of K4Pe(ON)« by acids, see Part TI.) 

c. Pe..01« + 6KONS = P6,(ONS). + 6K01 

d. Pea(ONS)e + 3Hg01a = 3Hg(ONS), + Pe,01« 
€, Pe,01« + K«Pe,(ON)„ = 6K01 + Pe,Pe9(ON)„ 

218. The acetates — jis NaC^HgO, — ^form, in the cohlj.a dull red liquid, 
ferric acetate, Fe,(C,H,0,)., not decolorized by mercuric chloride. On boil- 

. \^ ^ 



♦ Natanbon, Zeitsch. analyf. Chem., iii. 370. 
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ing the soliijjion basic ferric acetate is precipitated, finally becoming hy- 
drate. Sulphites give, likewise, a red solution of ferric sulphite, decom- 
posed by boiling.* 

219. Tannic acid — and tincture of galls — precipitate ferric salts blue- 
black, as ferric tannate, the basis of common ink. 

Ammonium Succinate precipitates reddish-brown ferric succinate. 

Carbonates of Ba, Oa, Mg, Mn, Zn, and Cu precipitate ferric hydroxide from the 
chloride even in the cold (leaving barium chloride in solution) : 

PeaOle + SBaOOo + 3HaO = Pea(OH)« + SBaOl, + 300, 

The excess of the barium carbonate is filtered out with the ferric hydroxide, and may 
be separated by addition of sulphuric acid, which changes it to insoluble barium sulphate, 
and leaves ferric sulphate in solution. If ferrous chloride were in the original solution^ 
the barium chloride formed in the reaction may be separated from it, likewise, by addi- 
tion of sulphuric acid. 

220. The larger number of iron salts are decomposed, as solids, by heat; 
ferric chloride vaporizes, undecomposed, at a very little above 100° C. (212** 
F.) Ignition in the air changes ferrous compounds, and ignition on char- 
coal or by the reducing flame changes ferric compounds to the magnetic 
oxide, which is attracted to the magnet. 

In the outer flame, the borax bead, when moderately saturated with any 
compound of iron, acquires a reddish color while hot, fading and becoming 
light yellow when cold, or colorless, if feebly saturated. The same bead^ 
held persistently in the reducing flame, becomes colorless unless strongly- 
saturated, when it shows the pale green color of ferrous compounds. The 
reactions with microcosmic salt are less distinct, but similar. Cobalt, nickel^ 
chromium, and copper conceal the reaction of iron in the bead. 

Ferric compounds, heated briefly in a blue borax bead holding a very 
little cuprio oxide, leave the bead blue ; ferrous compounds so treated 
change the blue bead to red — the color of cuprous oxide. 

221. Recapitulation of Distinctions between Ferric and Ferrous Com* 

pounds: 

Ferric Compounds, Ferrous Compounds. 

(1) Ferricyanides. No pre. , green color, 217. Deep blue pre. Fe,Fe,(CN)„. 

(2) Sulphocyanates. Red sol. Fe,(CNS)g. No change. 

(3) Ferrocyanides. Blue pre. Fe,(Fe(C»')J,. Pale blue pre. K,FeFe(CN)^. 

(4) Carbonates. Effervescence (213). No effervescence (205). 

(5) Cyanides. 217. 208. 

♦ Meconic acid and Fonnic acid form red polution? with/mir nalfn. Benzoic ncid piven a fl«»*«h -colored 
precipitate; salicylic acid a deep violet color; phenol and creosote, each a bine color; aalifrenin a blue color; 
and various compoands of the' " aromatic Kroup," hydroxyl substitutions in benzine derivaUvci*, 0ve blue to 
Tiolet colors. Morphine, peeadomorphine, and daphnin give the blue color. 
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(6) Reducing agents. 

Hydrosulph. acid, (Deodorized and S. 

precipitated.) 
Sulphurous acid. (Deodorized.) 

(7) Oxidizing Agents. 

Nitric acid, .... 202 {e) (Brown gas, by heat.) 

Bromine, (Deodorized.) 

Clilorine water, . . . (Deodorized.) 

222. Estimation of Pe". — (1) By conversion into Fe,0, and weighing 
as such ; (2) by converting it into PeS and weighing as such ; (3) by treat- 
ing with AuCl, and weighing the reduced gold ; (4) volumetrically (a) by a 
solution of K^Mn^Og of known strength, 

(lOPeSO* + K,Mii,0. + 8H,SO« = 5Pe,(S04), + K^SO* -h 2Mn804 + 8H,0); 
{b) by a solution of K,Cr,0, of known strength, 

(ttPeSO* + H,Or,0, + 7H,S04 = 8Pe,(804), + KaSO* + Or,(804), + 7H,0), 
the end of the reaction is determined by K.Pe3(NC),,. 

223. Estimation of (Pe,)vi._(i) it ig converted into Pe,0, or PeS, 
and weighed as such ; also (2) volumetrically (a) by a solution of sodium 
thiosulphate of known strength 

(Pe,01« + 2Na,SaO, = 2Pe01, + NaaS40« + 2Na01) 
A few drops of a solution of CuSO^ are added. The CuSO^ in some manner 
not well understood hastens the reaction and gives more accurate results. 
The end of the reaction is shown by KCNS ; (h) by a solution of SnCl, of 
known strength 

(Fe^Ole + SnOla = 2FeOl3 + SnOl4) 

The excess of SnCl, used is determined by a solution of iodine in KI, and 
deducted from the whole amount used ; (c) by a solution of Cu,Cl, of 
known strength 

(Pe,01. -f- Ou,01, = 2Fe01, + 2OuO10 
A drop of KCNS is first added, and the reduction is complete when the 
color disappears. 

224. Oxidation. — Metallic iron precipitates the free metals from solu- 
tions of Au, Pt, Ag, Hg, Bi, and Cu. 

Solutions of Pe" are changed to (Pe,)^ solutions by treating with solu- 
tions of Au'", Ag', Cr^', Mn^", Mn^, and H^O,. In presence of some di- 
lute acid, such as H,SO, or H,PO, by PbO„ Pb,0^, Mn,0„ MnO„ Mn^O,, 
Co,0„ Ni,0,. The following acids also oxidize Pe" to (Pe,)^', HNO„ 
HNO„ HCIO, HCIO,, HCIO,, H,SO, (if concentrated and hot), HBrO, 
HBrO,, HIO„ Br, CI. Br and CI in presence of KOH clianges Pe" and 
(PeJ^' to K^PeO,. 

225. (Pe,)^ is changed to Pe" by solutions of Sn", (CuJ", H,PO„ 
H,PO,, H,S, H,SO„ Na,S,0,, and HI. Also by nascent hydrogen, or by 
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any of the metals which produce hydrogen when treated with acids^ includ- 
ing Zn, Sn, Cd, Al, As, Sb, Bi, Pb, Cu, and Pe. 

MANGANESE. Mn = 54.855. 

226. Specific gravity 7.14 to 7.20 (Brunner). Melts at the highest heat 
of the blastfurnace (Clarke). 

227. Oocurrence. — Not found native. Its chief ore is pyrolusite (MnOJ. 
It is also found as braunite (Mn,0,), hausmaunite (Mn.Oj, manganiie 
(Mn,0,(OH),), manganese spar (MnCO,), manganese blende (MnS), and as 
a constituent of many other minerals. 

228. Preparation. — (1) By electrolysis of the chloride. (2) By reduc- 
tion with metallic sodium. (3) By reduction with some form of carbon. 
It has not been reduced by hydrogen. 

229. Properties. — A brittle metal, having the appearance of cast iron; 
harder than steel, and when mixed with it improves its quality. It oxidizes 
in the air, and must be kept under naphtha. It decomposes water at ordi- 
nary temperatures, rapidly when heated. 

230. Oxides and Hydroxides — Manganous oxide (MnO) represents 
the only base capable of forming stable manganese salts. It is formed (1) 
by simple ignition of Mn(OH),, MnCO,, or MnC,0^, air being excluded. 
(2) By ignition of any of the higher oxides of manganese with hydrogen in 
a closed tube. If prepared at as low a temperature as practicable, it is 
a dark gray or greenish gray powder and oxidizes quickly, in the air, to 
Mn,0^. If prepared at a liiglier heat it is more stable. Manganous hydrox- 
ide (Mn(OH)J is formed from manganous salts by precipitation with alka- 
lies. It quickly oxidizes in the air, forming Mn,0,(OH),, thus changing 
from wliite to brown. 

231. Manganic oxide (Mn^O,) is formed, (1) by heating MnO, Mn.O^, or 
MnO, to a red heat in oxygen gas (Schneider ; Pogg, Amu 107, 605); (2) 
by heating Mn(OH),, Mn(NO,), or any of the higher or lower oxides in the 
air (Fehling's HandhucU der Chemie, 1886, 4,253). Mn,0,(OH), (di- 
manganic dioxide diliydroxidc) is formed (1) by oxidation of Mn(OH), in 
the air ; (2) by treating MnO, with concentrated H,SO^ at a temi^erature 
of about 130° C, forming Mn,(SOj, and then adding water, 

Mn3(S04^i + 4HaO = MnaClOH)) + 3H,804 
(Carius, 1856, Ann. Ch. Phnrtn 98. r/,]). 

232. Trimangancse tetroxide (MngOJ is formed when any of the higher 
or lowor oxides of manganese or any nianganese salts with a volatile acid 
are heated in tlie air to a white heat. The corresponding hydroxide would 
be Mn,(OH)p; this has not been isolated. A corresponding oxide hydrox- 
ide is formed hv addinf' freslilv formed and moist MnO, to an excess of 
MnCl,, containing NH^Cl (Otto, 1855). 
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233. Manganese peroxide (MnOj is formed (1) by heating Mn(NOj3 
to 200" C. (KUHLMANN, 1874) ; (2) by heating MnCO, with KCIO, to 300° 
C. ; (3) by boiling any mauganous salt with concentrated HNO, and KCIO,. 
A corresponding hydroxide, Mn(OH)^, has not been isolated. Several 
oxide hydroxides — e.g., MnO(OH)3, Mn,0,(OH),, Mn30,(0H)„ etc., have 
been produced. 

234. Manganites. — The tetrad mai^anese (Mn^) sometimes plays the part of an 
acid tx)ward the stronger bases. Potassium manganite, KaMnaOn, is formed by treat- 
ing potassium manganate, KaMn04, with carbon dioxide (Post, 1879 : Ber. 1459). 

15KaMn04 + 9COa = KaMnftOn + SKaMnaOg + 9K3COa 

Calcium manganite, (CaMnftOu), has been isolated. KaBiInOi with HNO3 or HaS04y 
or other strong non-reducing acids, forms MnOa, or one of its hydroxides. 

236. Manganese Dioxide, Mn"''Oa, constitutes the commercial source of manganese 
and an important oxidizing agent, as Pyrolusite, Salts of this type are not formed, and 
the action of hydrochloric acid with heat slowly dissolves (reduces) the dioxide to man- 
ganoiis chloride, with evolution of chlorine: 

MnOa + 4HC1 = MnCl, + Cla + 2HaO 

Free chlorine, bromine, and iodine are obtained in accordance with this reaction (or 
some modification of it), and immense quantities of native manganese dioxide are re- 
quired for the liberation of these elements in manufacturing operations. The production 
of chlorine is frequently effected by using sulphuric acid and common salt, instead of 
hydrochloric acid : 

MnOa + 2NaCl + 2HaSO = MnSOi + NaaSOi + Cla + 2HaO 

Oxygen also can be obtained from binoxide of manganese, by action of sulphuric 

acid: 

2MnOa ^ 2HaS04 = 2MnSO« + 2HaO + Oi 

Further, regarding Mn"" as an oxidizing agent, see Part II. 

236. Manganatea.— Manganic acid, HaMnvi04, is not known in a free state. The 
corresponding potassium salt, KiBSn04, is formed when any form of manganese is fused 
with KOH or KaOOs (1) in the air, see (b) and (c) (249), oxygen being absorbed ; or (2) with 
KNOa or KClOs, NO or KCl being formed. A manganate of the alkali metals is solu- 
ble in water, with gradual decomposition into manganese dioxide and permanganates : 

3KaMnO« + 2HaO = KaMnaOe + MnOa + 4KOH 

Free alkali retards, and free acids and boiling promote, this change. Manganates have 
a green color, which turns to the red of permanganates during the decomposition inevita- 
ble ir solution. This is the usual method of manufacturing KaMnaOg. 

237. Permanganic Acid is not in use as an acid, but is represented by the perman- 
ganates, as Ka(Mna)xiv08* The permanganic acid radical is at once decomposed by 
addition of strong acids to a solid permanganate, but in water solution this decomposi- 
tion does not at once take place, except by contact with oxidizable substances. The ox- 
idizing power of permanganates extends to a great number of substances, possesses dif- 
ferent characteristics in acid and in alkaline solutions, acts in many cases so rapidly as to 
be violently explosive, and is of such quantity that four parts of the absolute potassium 
salt furnish over one part of oxygen (equation a). 

For the study of Permanganates in oxidation, see Part If. The reactions with ferrouB 
salts (6) and with oxalic acid (c) are much used in volumetric analysis : 

♦ In permanganatep, manganese may be considered ae an octad, in the compounds of which two of its 
atoms are held to each other by one bond of each ; the pair having twJce seven bonds for other elements, 
and having always an even number of atoms m correctly written formulae. 
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a. 2EsMna08 + 6HaS04 = 4MnS04 + 2K<,S04 + SOs + 6HaO 

h. KsMnaOs + lOFeOU + 16HC1 = 2BSn01, + 2K01 + 5Fe,01« + 8H,0 

c. KaMnoOs + 5HaC,0« + 6H01 = 21ffnCla + 8H,0 + lOCO, + 2K01 

238. Permanganates are all soluble in water, silver permanganate being onlj sparingly 
soluble. The most of them are deliquescent. Their solutions have a deep red color. 
Slight deoxidation may give the green color of manganate. 

239. Manganese is reduced to the manganous condition, from all its other degrees of 
combination, by boiling with hydrochloric acid. In this, its only stable form, it is most 
perfectly identified as manganese, and the va4bus reactions of (a) the manganous base 
in the wet way obtained — 240 and after. 

h. For reactions characteristic of the manganic base, see 251 and after. 

c. If the substance be a black powder, insoluble in water, but dissolving to manganous 
chloride in hydrochloric acid, with evolution of chlorine even in the cold (285), it is 
BfnOa, MnaOi, MnaOi, or a mixture of these or their hydroxides. 

d. If having a p^reen color (236). and being soluble in water with decomposition, etc., 
leaving MnOa, it is a manganate, representing manganic acid. 

e. If soluble in water to a red color, and, by deoxidation, losing color (and leaving 
manganous base or MnOa), it is indicated as a permanganate (237), representing perman- 
ganic acid. 

240. Solubilities of Manganous Salts. — The chloride (4 aq,)y bro- 
mide, iodide, and nitrate, are deliquescent ; the sulphate (7 aq.) is efflor- 
escent. 

Manganous oxide, hydroxide, sulphide, carbonate, phosphate, oxalate, 
borate, and sulphite, are insoluble in water. The hydroxide is insoluble ia 
alkalies, but soluble in solution of ammonium salts. 

241. — Reactions of Manganous Salts. — In analysis, manganese is iden- 
tified by the oxidation of manganous hydroxide or oxide, to manganate 
(248) or permanganate (248), each recognized by its bright color. As to 
determination of the oxidation of manganese, see 239. 

242. The alkali hydrates precipitate, from soluble manganous salts, 
mafiganotis hydroxide, Mn(OH),, wliite, soon turning brown in the air by 
oxidation to dimanganic dioxide dihydroxide, Mn,0,(OH),. 

The precipitate is insoluble in excess of alkali, but — before oxidation — is soluble in 
solution of ammonium salts, by formation of soluble double salts of anmionium and man- 
ganese — anunonio-manganous salts — (corresponding to those of ammonium and magne- 
sium ; compare 76). And hence, ammonium hydroxide precipitates but part of the 
manganese in sulution, forming in the reaction a salt of ammonium, which holds the rest 
of the manganese from precipitation. 

The manganic hydroxide, U not only insoluble in ammonium salts, but it is formed 
and precipitated from the ammoniacal solution of maniranous hydroxide in salts of ammo- 
nium by action of the air. After sbinding, all tho man^anose is so precipitated, dark 
brown ; this precipitation by action of the air u|x)n solution in ammonium salt l>oing pe- 
culiar to manganese. As free ammonia facilitates the oxidation of metallic copper and 
of cobaltous salts, it may here promote the oxidation of the manganous compounds; also, 
it neutralizes the acid which would otherwise be set free. 
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243. Hydrosulphurio acid precipitates mauganous acetate but imper- 
fectly, and not in presence of acetic acid, and does not precipitate other 
salts, as mauganous sulphide is soluble in very dilute acids, even acetic 
acid. Ammonium siaphide precipitates from neutral solutions, and forms 
from the recent hydrate of mixtures made alkaline the flesh-colored man- 
ganous sulphide, MnS. Acetic acid, acting on the precipitated sulphides, 
separates manganese from cobalt and nickel, and from the greater part of 
zinc. 

244. Alkali carbonatea precipitate wa?i^a;iow5carJowa^e, MnCO,, white, 
oxidized by tlie atmosphere to the brown manganic hydroxide (242), and, 
before oxidation, somewhat soluble in solution of ammonium chloride. 

245. Alkali phosphates — as Na^H^O^ — precipitate, from neutral solu- 
tions of manganous salts, normal manganoua phosphate, Mn,(PO,)„ white, 
slightly soluble in water, and soluble in dilute acids. It turns brown in the 
air. 

The manganous hydrogen phosphate — ^MnHPOi — is more soluble in water, and is 
obtained by crystallization from a mixture of manganous sulphate acidulated with acetic 
acid, and diBodium hydrogen phosphate, Na3HP04, added till a precipitate begins to 
form. Fpb the ammonio-manga neae solution (242) phosphates precipitate all the man- 
ganese a9ammonium-mangan(nis phosphate, 

246. Alkaline ozalatei precipitate manganous oxalate^ soluble in acids not very 
dilute, and formed with difficulty by addition of oxalic acid. 

247. Soluble oyanidet — as KON — precipitate manganous cyanide ^ Mn(CN)s, white, 
but darkening in the air, soluble in excess of the precipitant by formation of double 
cyanides — as KiM]i(ON)4. This solution, exposed to the air, produces manganicyanides 
— analogous to ferricyanides — with oxidation of a portion of the manganese : 

12K,Mn(ON)4 + 80, + 2H,0 = 4K6Mn,(ON)i, + 2Mn,0,(0H), 
Ferrooyanides precipitate white manganous ferrocyanide, Mn9Fe(ON)6. soluble in 
hydrochloric acid. FerricyanideH precipitate brown manganous ferricyanidey Mns- 
Fe9(ON)ia, insoluble in acids. 

248. Manganese is most easily and certainly identified through oxida- 
tion, by several methods, each method giving a color-product. 

A small portion of manganous solution, when boiled with nitric acid 
or dilute sulphuric acid and lead dioxide, or Vhfi^, is oxidized to per- 
vianganic acid, H,Mn,0^, giving a red color to the solution when the sedi- 
ment subsides. The oxidation is derived from the lead dioxide, reduced to 
a lead salt. If other reducing agents are present, they also must be oxi- 
dized. The lead dioxide should be used in such excess as to leave a black 
sediment. An excess of MnO, must not be mistaken for an excess of 
PbO,. 

249. Ignition with alkali and oxidizing agents, forming a bright gree^i 
mass of alkaline manganate, constitutes a delicate and convenient test for 
manganese, in any combination. A small portion of precii)itate or fine pow- 
der is taken. If the manganese forms but a small part of a mixture to be 
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tested, it is better to submit the substance to the systematic course of anal- 
ysis, and apply this test to the precipitate by alkali, in the third group. A 
convenient form of the test is by ignition on platinum foil with potas- 
sium or sodium nitrate and sodium carbonate (a). Ignition, by an oxi- 
dizing flame, ou platinum foil, with potassium hydroxide, effects the same 
result, less quickly and perfectly {h). Ignition by the oxidizing flame of the 
blow- pipe, in a bead of sodium carbonate, on the loop of platinum wire> 
also gives tlie green color (c), 

a 8B«n(OH)a + 4KNO. + NaaOO, = 

2EaMn04 + Na,Mn04 + 4NO + CO, + 8H,0 
h. Mn(OH)a -h 2KOH + Oa = KaMn04 + 2HaO 
c. Mn(OH)a + NaaCO, + Oa = NaaMiiO« -h H,0 + OO, 

250. With beads of borax and mierocosmie salt, before the outer blow- 
pipe flame, manganese colors the bead violet while hot, and amethyst-red 
when cold. The color is due to the formation of manganic oxide, the color- 
ing material of the amethyst and other minerals, and is slowly destroyed by 
application of the inner flame, which reduces the manganic to manganous 
oxide. 

261. MANOANIO SALTS are somewhat instable compounds, of a reddish-brown 
or purple red color, becoming paler and of lighter tint in reduction to the manganous 
combination. The chloride and sulphate are deliquescent. Manganic chloride, BCnaOU, 
exists only in solution, which is reduced to MnCla by boiling, also by evaporation to a solid. 
Manganic Hulpliate~Bfn9(S04)a — is soluble in dilute sulphuric acid, but is reduced to 
M11SO4 by the attempt to dissolve it in water alone, sec 281 ; potassium manganic sul- 
phate and other manganic alums are also decomposed by water. 

262. Hydrosulphuric acid reduces manganic salts to the manganous combination, 
with precipitation of sulphur. Ammonium sulphide reduces manganic chloride, and 
precipitates manganous sulphide — MnS — with free sulphur. Alkali hydrozidee, oar> 
bonates, and barium carbonate, all precipitate from solution of manganic chloride, moii- 
ganic hydroxide, Mn^OaCOHja. Ferrocyanides precipitate gray-green manganic ferro^ 
cyanide, Mn4(Pe(ON)6)3. Ferricyanides precipitate manganic ferricynnide — BAn«Fef 
(CN)ia — brown. When a manganic compound is mixed with aqueous phosphoric aoid, 
the solution evaporated to dryness and gently ignited, a violet or deep blue mass is ob- 
tained, from which water dissolves a purple-red manganic hydrogen phosphaie^ a distinc- 
tion from manganous compounds Simple ignition changes manganic compounds to 
liCns04. In the tests in the dry way, manganic compounds give the same reactions as 
manganous oxide (249). 

253. Estimation. — (1) By converting into Mn,0, (see 232), and weigh- 
ing as 8iich. (2) By precipitating as a sulphide and weighing after ignition 
in livdrogen. (3) By precipitating as MnNH^PO,, and after ignition 
weighing as Mn,P,0,. (4) Hy addition of K,Pe,(CN)„ in presence of 
KOH (and a trace of Fe,(OH)J, whicjj converts ^he manganese into MnO,, 
and the resulting K^Fe(CN), is estimated by K,Mn,0^. (5) By treating the 
manganous salt with a solution of K^Mn^O, of known strength. If some 
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ZnSO^ is added the action is more satisfactory (Wright and Menee : Jour. 
Chem. Soc, 1880, 37, 42). 

8Mn804 + KaMnaOe + 2HaO = SBSnO^ + KaS04 + 2H,S04 

254. Peroxide of manganese is estimated (1) by treating with HjC^O^, 
and measuring or weighing the CO, which is produced (246); (2) by boil- 
ing with HCl and estimating the evolved chlorine ; (3) by boiling with 
PbO, and HNO,, and comparing the color with a permanganate solution of 
known strength (Peters : Chem. News, 38, 35). A remarkable number of 
other methods have been recommended. 

256. Oxidation. — Mn" is oxidized to Mn^ in alkaline mixture by CI, 
Br, I, K,Pe,(ON),„ KOlO, KBrO, etc. In presence of HNO, by PbO,^ 
Pb,0„ HaO„ H,Mn,0,» etc. 

256. All compounds of manganese having more than two bond^ are re- 
duced to Ml*" by H,C,0,, H,PO„ H,S, H,SO„ HCl, HBr, HI, HCNS, 
(HgJ", Sn", As'", Sb'" (CuJ", Pe", Cr", etc. For oxidizing action of 
K,MnO, and K^Mn^O,, see Part II. 

COBAIiT. Co = 58.887. 

257. Specific gravity of powder reduced by hydrogen varies from 8.13^ 
to 9.495; mean of five samples, 8.957 (Rammelsburg, 1849). Melting 
point above that of gold and below that of iron (Clarke); 1500° C. (27 32"^ 
R), PiCTET, 1879. 

268. Oeeurrence. — Cobalt does not occur in a free state, except in me- 
teoric iron. Ii> is found in linnaeite (Co,Sj; skutterudite (CoAs,); speis& 
cobalt (CoNiPeAsJ; glance cobalt (CoFeAsSj; wad (CoMnO,2MnO, -+■ 
4H3O), etc. 

269. Preparation. — (1) By electrolysis of the chloride. (2) By heating 
with potassium or sodium (too expensive for commercial production). 
(3) By heating any of the oxides hydroxides or the chloride in hydrogen 
gas. (4) By fusion of the oxalate under powdered glass. (5) Also reduced 
by carbon in various ways. 

260. Properties. — Cobalt in fine powder oxidizes rapidly in the air, and 
when made according to (3) sometimes takes fire spontaneously, like iron 
when reduced by hydrogen. When in a compact mass is permanent in dry 
air, and is only slightly tarnished in moist air. At a white heat it burns 
rapidly. Ciin be made magnetic, but, unlike steel, retainaits magnetism at 
a white heat. It is harder than iron, malleable and ductile, cobalt wire 
being about twice as strong as iron wire. It is soluble in most dilute 
acids. 

261. Oxides and Hydroxides. — Cobaltous oxide (CoO) is made (1) by 
heating any of its oxides or hydroxides in hydrogen to (not above) 350° C. ; 
(2) by ignition of Co(OH), or CoCO,, air being excluded ; (3) by heating 
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Co,0, to redness in a stream of 00^ (Russe1^1863, Jr. Chem. Soc, [2], 1, 
51) ; (4) by heating any of the higher oxides ta^ white heat (C. D. Braux, 
1867, Zeit, Anal, Chem., 6, 76). Cobaltous hydroxide is made from cobalt- 
ous salts by precipitation with fixed alkalies ; oxidizes if exposed to the air 
(264). The most stable oxide is the cobaltoso-cohaUic or tri-cobaltic tetrom- 
ide (Co,Oj; is made by heating any of the oxides or hydroxides, the car- 
bonate, oxalate, or nitrate to a dull red heat in the air or in oxygen gas. 
Several oxide hydroxides are known — e,g,y C030,(0H),, C030(0H)„ Co,0, 
(OH),. Cobaltic oxidey COgO,, is made by heating the nitrate just hot 
enough for decomposition, but not hot enough to form Co,0^. Cobaltic 
hydroxide, Co,(OH),, is made by treating any cobaltous salt with CI, 
HCIO, Br, or I in presence of a fixed alkali or alkaline cai'bonate. It dis- 
fiolves in HCl, with evolution of CI, in H^SO^, with evolution of oxygen, 
forming a cobaltous salt. '. 

262. SolubiliUeH. — Cobaltous nitrate and acetate are d^liquMcent ; chloride, hy- 
droscopic ; sulphate (7 otq,), efflorescent. The chloride vapoxizet, undecomposed, at a 
high temperature. 

The hydroxide, basic carbonate, sulphide, phosphate, borate, oxalate, cyanide, ferro- 
cyanide, and ferricyanide are insoluble in water ; the potassio-cobaltous oxide Is inso- 
luble ; the ammonio-cobaltous oxide, soluble ; the double cyanides of cobalt M|l the 
Alkali metals are soluble in water. Alcohol dissolves the chloride and nitrate ; etliir dis- 
solves the chloride, sparingly. Most of the salts insoluble in water form solubif com- 
pounds with ammonia. In analysis, cobalt is pretty clearly identified in the dif way, 
by the bead test (269). 

263. Reactions of Oobaltous Salts. — Cobaltous oxide is gray-green, the hydroxide 
IS rose-red ; they are easily soluble in acids formiug OOBALTOUS SALTS, which ex- 
hibit bright colors, varied by different physical states, and by different chemical combi« 
nations. In crystals, they are red ; anhydrous, mostly lilac. Their solutions are mostly 
blue when concentrated, but pink when diluted. At a certain stage of dilution, these 
solutions are red when cold, and blue when hot. The pink dilute solution of the chloride 
spreads colorless on white paper when cold, becomes blue on heating, and colorless when 
<jold again, used as ^^sympathetic ink.** Cobaltous oxide dissolves in melted glass, coloring 
it blue — used to cut off the light of yellow flames ; also, with the same color, in fused 
borax — the most delicate test for cobalt (269), and in other vitreous substances. The 
black, cobaltoso-cobaltic oxide, C03O4 — as left by ignition of cobaltous oxide or nitrate 
— combines or mixes, by ignition, with zinc oxi Je from zinc compounds to form a green 
mass, with aluminium compounds to a blue, and with nkig^esium compounds to a pink 
mass. Cobalt forms many double salts, and compounds with alkalies, noted for their 
various bright colors. 

264. The fixed alkalies precipitate, from solutions of cobaltous salts, blue haste scUta, 
which absorb oxygen from the air and turn olive-green, as cohnlloiio-cohaltic hydroxide; 
or if boiled before oxidation in the air, l)ec()me rose-red, as cobalt o\is hydroxide^ Oo(0^^. 
Til is last result is favored by excess of the reagent, which does not retlissolve the pnod-./^ 
I)itate. Hut ammonia and ammonium salts dissolve the precipitate. •.;> . 

Ammonium hydrate causes the same precipitate as fixed alkalies : incomplete^ even'-*; 
at first, because of its solubility in the ammonium salt formed in the reaction, and solu- 
ble in excess of the ammonia to a solution which turns brown in the.>^^ by combination 
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with oxygen, and is not precipitated by potas^iunl hydrate. The reaction of the preci- 
pitate wiih ammonium salts forms a soluble double chloride (as with magnesium) ; the 
reaction of the precipitate with ammonia produces, in different conditions, different 
soluble color compounds, ammouio-cobaltous and ammonio-cobaltic, as (NHa)4CoCli^ 
(NH,)«CoCl3. (NHsjsCoaOla, etc. 

266. Alkali carbonateH precipitate cobalUnta hasic-earhonate, peach red, which when 
boiled loses carbonic anhydride and acquires a violet^ or, if the reagent be in excess, a blue 
color. The precipitate is soluble in ammonium carbonate (or in excess of that precipitant), 
and very slightly soluble in fixed alkali carbonates. 

Carbonates of Ba, Sr, Oa, and Mg do not precipitate cobaltous salts in the cold 
(except the sulphate), but by prolonged boiling they precipitate cobaltous chloride com- 
pletely. 

266. HydroBulphurio acid, with normal cobaltous s its, gradually and imperfectly 
precipitates the black cobalt sulphide^ CoS; from cobalt acetate, the precipitation is more 
prompt, and is complete ; but in presence of mineral acids, as in the second-group 
precipitation, no precipitate is made. When formed, the precipitate is scarcely at all 
soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid or in acetic acid ; slowly soluble in moderately con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid, as in dissolving the third-group precipitate ; readily soluble 
in nitric, and most easily in nitro-hydrochloric acids. By exposure to the air, the recent 
cobaltous sulphide is gradually or slowly oxidized to cobalt sulphate, soluble, as occurs 
with iron sulphide. Ammonium sulphide precipitates immediately and perfectly the 
black CoS, described above. 

267. Phosphates — as Na3HP04 — precipitate the reddish cobaltous phosphcUe, 
C0HPO4, soluble in acids and in ammonia. Oxalic acid and oxalates precipitate the 
reddish white, cobaltovn oxakUe, OoCa04, soluble in mineral acids and in ammonia. 

268. Alkali cyanides — asKON — precipitate the brownish- white eobcUtoua cyanide^ 
Oo(ON)9, soluble in hydrochloric, not in acetic or in hydrocyanic acid, soluble in exces.<f 
of the reagent, as double cyanides of cobalt and alkali metals — (KON)aCo(CN)a — potas* 
slum cobaltous cyanide, etc., the solution having a brown color: 

CoOl, + 2KCN = Co(ON)3 -h 2E01 
Co(ON).+ 2KCN = (KCN),Oo(CN), 

Dilute aoids, without digestion, reprecipitatc cobaltous cyanide from this solution 
(the same as with nickel, 280): 

(KON),Oo(ON), + 2H01 = Oo(ON)a + 2HON -h 2K01 

But if the solution, with excess of the alkali cyanide and with a drop or two of hy- 
drochloric acid, insuring free HON, be now digested hot for some time, the cobaltous cy- 
anide is oxidized and converted into alkali cobalticyanide — as KeOoa(ON)i a— correspond- 
ing to ferricyanides, but having no corresponding nickel compound : 

40o(ON)a + 4HCN + Oa = 2003(0N)« (cobaltic cyanide) + 2H3O 
OOa(ON)e + 6EON = EeOOa(ON)ia potassium cobalticyanide. 

In the latter solution acids cause no precipitate {important distinction from nickel^ 
whose solution remains (KON)aNi(ON)a, and after digestion as above is precipitated 
with acids). 

Sulphocyanate, in highly concentrated solution, gives a blue color, Oo(ONS)a, crys- * 
tallizable in blue needles, soluble in alcohol, not in carbon disulphide: In less concen- 
trated solutions, the color appears on warming. In neutral solutions, nickel, iron, man- 
ganese, and zinc do not interfere (Schoenn, 1870). 

Ferrooyanides — as K4Fe(ON)« — precipitate cobaltous ferrocganide, CoaFe(ON)6, 
gray-green, insoluble in acids. Ferricyanides — as K6Fea(ON)u— precipitate cobaltous 
ferricyanide, Oo3Fe3(ON)i3, brownish-red, insoluble in acids. But a more distinctive 
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test is made by adding ammonium chloride and hydroxide, with the ferricyanide, when 
a blood-red color is obtained, in evidence of cobalt. If, in this test, manganese be pre- 
sent, a white precipitate is obtained at once, becoming brown with more ferricyanide ; if 
nickel be present, a copper-red precipitate forms on boiling; zinc gives no precipitate, 
hot or cold, but on addition of ferrocyanide to the same soiuuou, gives a white precipi- 
tate (Allen, 1871). 

269. In the bead of borax, and in that of microcosmic salt, with oxidizing and with 
reducing flames, cobalt gives an intense bliLe color. The blue bead of copper changes to 
brown in the reducing flame. If strongly saturated, the bead may appear black from in- 
tensity of color, but will give a blue powder. This important test is most delicate with 
the borax bead. If sulphur or arsenic is present, it must be previously expelled by roast- 
ing. If manganese, copper, nickel, or iron is present, the continued application of the 
reducing flame will destroy the interfering color, and bring out the blue of cobalt. 

By ignition, with sodium carbonate on charcoal or with the reducing flame, com- 
pounds of cobalt are reduced to a mctgiietic mass. 

270. Cobaitous compounds are oxidized to cobaltic combinations, in the foUowing^ 
tests, all of which distinguish cobalt from nickel, which is scarcely capable of higher oxi- 
dation. 

Potassium nitrite, KNOa, added to a somewhat concentrated solution of cobaitous 
salt, with addition of sufficient acetic acid, after warm digestion, on standing some time, 
better for twenty -four hours, causes a yellow crystalline precipitate of potassium eobaltie 
nitrite {h. separation from nickel): 
2O0OI3 + 12KNO, + 2H0,H,0, + H,0 = 

(KNO,)6, 0030(N0,)4, (H9O), + 4KC1 + 2KC.H,0, -4- 2NO 

Ohlorine gas, passed into dilute cobaitous solutions, changes them to cobaltic com- 
binations, which are then precipitated by digestion with barium oarbonate in the cold 
(compare 265). Lead dioxide, with warm digestion, precipitates from neutral solutions 
all the cobalt, as cobaltic oxide hydroxide, Zn(OH)3, Pb(OH)i, and HgO precipitate 
Oo(OH)a from OoOla at lOO** C. 

271. Estimation.— (1) As metallic cobalt, all compounds that maybe 
reduced by ignition in hydrogen gas— e.^., CoCl,, Co(NOj„ CoCO,, and all 
oxides and hydroxides. (2) As CoO, all soluble cobalt salts, all salts whose 
acids are expelled or destroyed by ignition, all oxides and hydroxides. The 
salt is converted into Co(OH), by precipitation with a fixed alkali, and ig- 
nited in a stream of CO,. The carbonate and nitrate may be ignited di- 
rectly in CO,, and organic salts are first ignited in tlie air until the carbon 
is oxidized, and then again ignited in CO,. (3) After converting into a sul- 
phate it is ignited at a dull red heat and weighed as a sulphate. (4) After 
converting into tlie oxalate titrating with K Mn O . 

272. Oxidation. — Co" is oxidized to (Co,)^ in presence of a fixed alkali 
by PbO„ CI, KCIO, Br, KBrO, and I ; in presence of jicetic acid by KNO, 
(270). (Co,)vi is reduced to Co" by H,C,0,, H,PO„ H,S, H,SO„ HCl, HBr, 
and HI. 

Metallic cobalt is precipitated from solution of CoCl, by Zn, Cd, and 
Mg. 
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inCKEL. Ni = 57. 928. 



273. Specific gravity, reduced by carbon, 8.900 (Schroder, 1859). 
Melting 2mnt, 1450° C. (2642° F.) (Pictet, 1879). 

274. Occurrence. — Nickel almost always occurs in nature together with 
cobalt. It is found as kupfernickel, NiAs, millerite or nickel blende, NiS, 
etc. 

275. Preparation. — (1) By electrolysis. (2) By heating in a stream of 
hydrogen. Tlie oxide is reduced in this manner at 270° C. (W. Muller, 
1869 : Ann, Chim, Fhyfi., 136, 51). (3) By fusing the oxalate under pow- 
dered glass (COj, being given off). (4) Reduction by igniting in CO. (5) Re- 
duction by fusing with carbon in a variety of methods. 

276. Properties. — A hard white metal ; malleable and ductile, making 
a stronger wire than iron ; does not oxidize in the air at ordinary tempera- 
tures. It is much used in plating other metals. It is magnetic, but loses 
its magnetism like steel by heating to redness. Soluble in dilute HCl and 
HjSO^, hydrogen being given off ; in concentrated H,SO^, SO, being formed ; 
in HNOj, NO being evolved ; in concentrated HNO, it becomes passive like 
iron. 

277. Oxides and Hydroxides. — Nickelous oxide is formed when the 
carbonate, nitrate, or any of its oxides or hydroxides is strongly ignited. 
Nickelous hydroxide is formed by precipitation of nickelous salts with fixed 
alkalies. Nickelic oxide, Ni,0„ is made from NiCO,, Ni(NOj„ or NiO by 
heating in the air not quite to redness, with constant stirring. It is changed 
to NiO at a red heat. Nickelic hydroxide, Ni,(OH)^ is formed by treating 
nickelous salts first with a fixed alkali and then with CI, NaClO, Br, or 
NaBrO (not formed by iodine). A black powder, forming no correspond- 
ing salts. Soluble in HCl, EUBr, and HI, with separation of CI, Br, and I. 
Soluble in HNO,. H,SO^, and in most non-reducing acids with evolution of 
oxygen ; in HjC^O^, CO, being evolved, and in each case a nickelous salt 
being produced. A trinickelic tetroxide, NijO^ (corresponding to Co,0^, 
Pe,0^, Mn,0^, and Pb,Oj, is formed, according to A. Baubigny (1878, 
Compt. Rend., 87, 1082), by heating NiCl, in oxygen gas at from 350° to 
440° C. 

278. Solubilities. — The salts of nickel have a delicate green color in crystals and in 
solution; when anhydrous, they are yellow. The nitrate and chloride are deliquescent 
or efflorescent, according to the hygrometric state of the atmosphere ; the acetate is ef- 
florescent. The chloride vaporizes at high temperatures. 

The hydroxide, carbonate, sulphide, phosphate, borate, oxalate, cyanide, ferrooyan- 
ide, ferricyanide, insoluble in water. The compounds of the oxide with potassium oxide 
and sodium oxide are insoluble; that with ammonia is soluble; and the double cyanides 
of nickel and alkali metals are soluble in water. The chloride is soluble in alcohol, and 
the nitrate in dilute alcohol. Most salts of nickel form soluble compounds by action of 
ammonium hydrate. In analysis nickel is separated, with cobalt, by the sparing solu- 
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bility of the sulphide in dilute acids. Its separation from cobalt is more difficult (280). 
In absence of cobalt, it is easily identified in the bead (282). 

279. Reactions of NickelouB Salts. — The fixed alkali hydroxides precipitate 
nickelous hydroxide (Ni(OH)a), pale green, insoluble in excess of the reagent and not oxi- 
dizable in the air, but soluble in ammonium hydroxide or ammonium salts to a greenish 
blue liquid (153). 

Ammonium hydroxide, also, precipitates nickel hydroxide, soluble in excess, and in 
ammonium siilts, with fonuation of conipouuds similar to those of cobalt (264), giving a 
violet-blue color to the solution. Sufficient potassium or sodium hydroxide will slowly re- 
precipitate nickel hydroxide from its ammoniacal solution, a distinction from cobalt. In 
dilute ammoniacal solutions, the blue color appears only after exposui'e to the air. 

The alkaline carbonates precipitate basic carbonate of variable composition, green 
color, and soluble in ammonium carbonate, or excess of that precipitant— with blue or 
greenish-blue color. Carbonates of Ba, Sr, Ca, and Mg precipitate on boiling the whole 
of the nickel from NiOl^. 

With hydrosulphuric acid, and with sulphide of ammonium, nickel has the same 
deportment as cobalt (266): the precipitate being nickel sulphide, slightly soluble in ex- 
cess of ammonium sulphide. Phosphates — as NaaHP04 — throw down nickel phoap/icUe, 
greenish-white, mostly full metallic. 

280. Alkali cyanides — as KON— precipitate nickel cyanide, Ni(ON)9, yellowish- 
green, insoluble in hydrocyanic acid, and in cold dilute hydrochloric acid; dissolving in 
excess of the cyanide, by formation of soluble double cyanides — as potassium nickel cy- 
anide (KON)aNi(ON)a. The equation of the change corresponds exactly to that for co- 
balf (26S); and the solution of double cyanide is reprecipitated as Ni(ON)3 by a careful 
addition of acids (like cobalt); but hot digestion, with the liberated hydrocyanic acid, 
forms no C()ra|)ound corresponding to cobalticyanides, and does not prevent precipitation 
by aciils (unlike cobalt). It will be observed that excess of hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acid will dissolve the precipitate of Ni(ON)a. FerrocyaDides — as K4F6(ON)e — precipi- 
tate a greenish-white nickel ferrocyanide, N'iaFe(ON)e, insoluble in acids, soluble in am- 
monium hydroxide, decomposed by fixed alkalies. Ferricyanides precipitate greenish- 
yellow nickel ferricyanide. 

For the test by ferricyanide, with ammonium chloride and hydroxide, in distinction 
from cobalt, see 268. 

Oxalic acid and oxalates precipitate, very slowly, but almost completely, after 
twenty-four hours, nickel oxafatfi, green. 

281. Chlorine, or hypochlorite, in neutral solution, or, better, with fixed alkali hy- 
droxide, forms a black precipitate of nickelic hydroxide. Nia(OH)e, reduced by heat or by 
sohition in acids or in ammonium hydroxide. The separation of nickel from cobalt 
(270), by this test, is more accurate if potassium cyanide in excess be added previously to 
the chlorine or hypochlorite. Nitrites, with acetic acid, do not oxidize nickel as they do 
cobalt. 

282. Nickel compounds dissolve clear in the borax bead, giving with the oxidizing 
flame a purple-red or violet color wliile hot, becoming yellowish-brown when cold; with 
the reducing flame, fading to a turbid gray, from reduced metallic nickel, and finally 
becoming colorless. The addition of any potassium salt, as potassium nitrate, causes the 
borax bead to take a dark purple or blue color, clearest in the oxidizing flame. With 
microoosmic salt, nickel jxives a reddish-brown bead, cooling to a jmle reddish -yellow, 
the colors being alike in both flames, Flence, with this reagent, in the redncing flame, 
the color of nickel may be recogtiized in presence of iron and maufjaiieHe, which are color- 
less in the reducing flame; but cobalt effectnally obscures the bead-test for nickel. The 
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yellow-red of copper in the reducing flame, persisting in beads of microcosmic salt, also 
masks the bead-test for nickel. 

By ignition with soda on charcoal, compounds of nickel are reduced to a powder at- 
tracted by the magnet, 

283. Estimation. — In gravimetric determinations nickel is converted 
into NiO, and after intense ignition weighed as such. 

284. Oxidation. — Ni" is changed to (NiJ^' in presence of fixed alkalies 
by CI, NaClO, Br, and NaBrO (not by I). (Ni,)^' is reduced to Ni" by all 
non-reducing acids with evolution of oxygen ; by reducing acids, H,C,0^ is 
oxidized to CO,, HNO, to HNO„ H,PO, to H,PO„ H^S to S, H^SO, to 
H,SO„ HCl to CI, HBr to Br, HI to I, HCyS to HCy and H,SO„ H,Pe- 
(CN), to H.Fe,(CN),,. 

A solution of NiCl, is reduced to the metallic state by zinc-dust and 
by finely divided cadmium or tin. 

ZINC. Zn = 64.9045. 

286. Specific gravity y 7.14 (Rammelsburg, 1880). Melting point, 450** 
C. (842° F.) (PiCTET, 1879). Boiling point, 930° C. (1706° F.) (Violle, 
1882). 

286. Oocurrenoe. — It is found as calamine (ZnCOj, as zinc-blende 
(£nS); also associated with other metals in numerous ores. 
^ 287. Preparation. — The process usually employed consists of two opera- 
xions : (1) Roasting: in case of the carbonate the action is ZnCO, = ZnO 
+ CO, ; if it is a sulphide, 2ZnS + 30, = 2ZnO + 2SO,. (2) Keduction 
with distillation ; after mixing the ZnO with one-half its weight of pow- 
dered coal it is distilled at a white heat. Its usual impurities are As, Cd, 
Pb, Cu, Pe, and Sn. It is purified by repeated distillation, each time re- 
jecting the first portion, which contains the more volatile As and Cd, and 
the last, which contains the less volatile Pb, Cu, Pe, and Sn. Strictly chemi- 
cally pure zinc is best prepared from the carbonate which has been purified 
by precipitation. 

Other methods of preparing zinc not financially profitable are : (1) Elec- 
trolysis ; (2) reduction by K, Na, or Mg ; (3) reduction by hydrogen ; 
(4) reduction by carbon monoxide. 

288. Properties — A bluish-white metal ; retains its lustre in dry air, 
and is only slightly tarnished in moist air or in water. It is more malleable 
between 100° and 150° C. than at other temperatures, and may then be 
drawn into wire or rolled into sheets. At 205° C. it is so brittle that it may 
be easily powdered in a mortar. 

For use in the laboratory it is usually granulated by pouring it when 
melted into cold water. The water is then poured off and the zinc thrown 
into a solution containing ahont one grain of platinic chloride to a gallon of 
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water. Metallic platinum is precipitated upon the zinc (2Zn + PtCl^ = 
Pt + 2ZnCl3), and increases its solubility in H^SO^. Otherwise (that is, if 
strictly chemically pure), it would be unfit for use in Marsh's test for arsenic. 

289. Oxide and Hydroxide. — Zinc oxide (ZnO) is made by igniting in 
the air either metallic zinc, its hydroxide, carbonate, nitrate, oxalate, or 
any of its organic oxysalts. Zinc hydroxide, Zn(OH)„ is made from solu- 
tions of zinc salts by precipitation with fixed alkalies (292). 

290. Solubilities. — Pare zinc dissolves very slowly in acids or alkalies, 
unless in contact with copper, platinum, or some less positive metal. The 
metallic impurities in ordinary zinc enable it to dissolve easily with acids or 
alkali hydroxides. In contact with iron, it is quite rapidly oxidized in water 
containing air, but not dissolved by water, unless by aid of certain salts. 
All the agents which dissolve the metal, dissolve also its oxide and hy- 
droxides. 

The metal dissolves in hydrochloric, sulphuric, and acetic acids (a), and 
in the aqueous alkalies (h) — with evolution of hydrogen ; in very dilute ni- 
tric acid, without evolution of gas (c); in moderately dilute cold nitric 
acid, mostly with evolution of nitrous oxide (d)\ and, in somewhat less 
dilute nitric acid, chiefly with evolution of nitric oxide (e). Concentrated 
nitric acid dissolves zinc but slightly — the nitrate being very sparingly solu- 
ble in nitric acid: 

a. Zn + HsS04 = ZnS04 + Ha 

h, Zn + 2KOH = EsOZnO + H, 

c. 4Zn + lOHNO, - 4Zn(NO>)3 + NH4NO> + 8H,0 

d, 4Zn + lOHNO, = 4Zn(NO,)a + Nt,0 + 5H,0 
<). 3Zn + 8HNO, = 3Zii(NO>)3 + 2NO + 4H,0 

291. The chloride, bromide, iodide, chlorate, nitrate (Bay.), and (icetaie 
(7 aq.) are deliquescent; the sulphate {7.aq,) is efflorescent 

The oxide, hydroxide, stdphide, basic carbonate, phosphate, arseniate, 
oxalate, and ferrocyanide are insoluble in water ; the sulphite is sparingly 
soluble. Most salts of zinc, insoluble in water, form soluble compounds by 
action of any of the alkali hydroxides. 

Zinc is separated from the metals of the third group, except from alu- 
minium, by non-precipitation with excess of fixed alkali hydroxide in boil- 
ing solution ; from aluminium, by precipitation as sulphide in alkali solu- 
tion, and bv non-procipifation wirh excess of ammonium hydroxide (292). 

292. Reactions of Zinc Salts.— The alkali hydroxides all precipitate 
zinc hydroxide, Zn(OH)„ white, soluble in excess of either precipitant, 
with formation of potassium or sodium zinc oxide, or zincate, K^ZnO,, or 
Zn(OK),: 

ZnCl, + 2KOH = Zn(OH), + 2EC1 
Zn(OH), + 2KOH = E,ZnO, + 2H,0 

All zinc salts are soluble in KOH and Na(OH) except ZnS, and all in 
NH.OH except ZnS and Zn,Fe(CN),. 
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On boiling the alkaline solutions, if dilute, a precipitate of zinc oxide 
separates, more readily from the ammonic than from potassic or sodic solu- 
tions. In the presence of iron, or manganese, the zinc hydroxide does not 
80 readily dissolve in the alkali precipitant, which in these cases needs to 
be very strong, at the time of precipitation.* Hydroxide of zinc is some- 
what soluble in ammonium chloride, as stated in 154. 

293. HydrosiLlphuTio acid precipitates a, part of the zinc from neutral 
solutions of its salts with mineral acids, and the whole from the acetate ; 
also from other salts of zinc, if with addition of alkali acetates (sei)aration 
from manganese): 

ZnCla + 2KO3H3O9 + H3S = ZnS + 2E01 + 2HC3HaOa 

That is : Zinc sulphide is not soluble in moderately dilute acetic acid, 
though much more soluble in mineral acids. The precipitate is white when 
pure. 

294. Alkali sulphides — as (NHJ^S— completely precipitate zinc as snl- 
phide, both from its salts with acids and from its soluble combinations with 
alkalies. 

296. Alkali carbonates — as K^CO, — precipitate basic carbo7iaie, white, 
Znj(OH),,(CO,), sparingly soluble in ammonium carbonate, readily in ammo- 
nium hydrate. Carbonates of Ba, Sr, Ca, and Mg have no action at ordi- 
nary temperatures, but upon boiling precipitate the whole of the zinc. 

296. Alkaline cyanides — as KCN — precipitate zi7ic cyanide, Zn(CN),, 
white, soluble in excess of the i)recipitant. Alkaline ferrocyanides — as 
K^Fe(CW), — precipitate zinc ferrocyanide, Zn,Fe(CN)^, white. Alkaline 
ferrioyanides — as "K^qJ^CN)^^ — precipitate zinc ferricyanide, Zn,Fe,- 
(CK')j,, yellowish. 

297. With sodium carbonate, on charcoal, before the blow-pipe, com- 
>|^6unds of zinc are reduced to the metallic state. The metal is vaporized, 

* The BOjdBfldihe zinc hydroxide precipitate, by addition of excess of allcalies, is greatly affected by 
conditions |MM|j|jeratiire and dilution. At 16" to l?** C, one c.c. of Normal standard solution of zinc sul- 
phate reqi^BbilirediBsolve the precipitate, eight c.c. of Normal standard solution of potassium hydroxide. 
But now, j j^ e-half of the alkali can be taken up, by adding four c.c. of half-Normal solution of sulphuric 
Acid, beforMllprecipitate reappears. That is, four molecules of the alkali hydroxide form and dis.«olve (or 
hold in a sol^ron already made) the precipitate of one molecule of the zinc salt— supporting the equations 
in the text. But, if the equation is to represent the proportion of alkali neceHsary to add in order to make 
and dissolve tne precipitate, at first, it must show eight molecules of alkali hydroxide to one zinc salt, thus : 

ZnSOf + HKOH = ZdiOK)3-4KOH + KaS04 -f 2H,0 
The addition of water, at a certain i)oint. precipitates the alkali solution after it is made. Heat does the 
same, as stated in the text. At .'50*' C, about three times as much of the alkali solution is required to dis- 
solve the precipitate as at 17" C. The addition of an alkali solution so dilute as the tenth-Normal, in case 
of potassium hydroxide, does not effect full solution of the precipitate, however much is added. Sodium hy- 
droxide solution is not required in qnite so largo excess to redlssolve the precipitate— seven molecules being 
needed, in Normal solutions, instead of eight, as for potassium hydroxide. But the same projwrtion of four 
molecules is ne«Hied to hold the solution, after taking up excess by adding acid. In the case of ammonium 
hydroxide, 6.B c.c. of Normal standard solution were found to be required to form and dissolve the precipi-, 
tate from 1 qfb. of Normal solution of zinc salt Then 1.6 c.c. of the alkali could be taken up by uci'l. he- 
fore reprecipitation. Apparently, then, five molecules of ammonium hydroxide are required for soluble 
combination with one molecule of zinc salt. [See a report on Zinc and Alkali solutions, by the author and 
P, L. Wilson, Jour. Anier. Chetn. Soc., Feb., 1880, li. 29.] 
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and then oxidized in the air, and deposited as a non-volatile coating, yellottr 
when hot and white when cold (compare 160). If this coating, or zinc oxida 
otherwise prepared, be moistened with solution of cobalt nitrate and again 
ignited, it assumes a green color. 

With borax or microcosmic salt, zinc compounds giv6 a bead which, if 
strongly saturated, is yellowish when hot, and opaque white when cold. 

298. Estimation. — Zinc is weighed (1) As an oxide, into which form it 
is brought by simple ignition if combined with a volatile inorganic oxyacid,. 
otherwise it should be changed to a carbonate and then ignited. (2) It ia 
converted into a sulphide, and after adding powdered sulphur it is ignited 
in a stream of hydrogen or hydrogen sulphide, and weighed as a sulphide. 
(3) It may be converted into ZnNH^PO^, and, after drying at 100° C, 
weighed. Ignition converts it into Zn^P^O^, with slight loss of zinc 
(Crookes, 1886). (4) Volumetrically by converting it into the oxalate and 
titrating with potassium permanganate (W. G. Leison). (5) Volumetri- 
cally by converting into Zn,Pe(CN)^ and titrating with potassium perman- 
ganate (M. Renard). 

299. Oxidation. — Metallic zinc precipitates the free metals from solu- 
tions of Cd, Sn, Fb, Cu, Bi, Hg, Ag, Ft, Au, As, Sb, Te, In, Fe, Co, Ni^ 
Pd, Rh, It, and Os {Gmelinkraufs Handbuch, 8, 6). Solutions of Cr^ are 
reduced to (Cr,)^^ ; and compounds of manganese having more than two- 
bonds are reduced to the dyad when acidulated with some non-reducing acid. 
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SEPABATION OF THE THTBD-GBOnF METALS. 

802. The reactions of the seven important metals of the third group, as 
obtained with the compounds of each alone, include a sufficient number of 
distinct differences to construct several easy methods of complete sepai-ation. 
But it is more difficult to separate them when together than to distinguish 
them when apart, owing to the fact that the reactions of several of them are 
modified by the presence or action of others. In some of these cases, the 
interference is probably due to simple adhesion between the bases; in others, 
to chemical action of one base with another. 

The division of the third gi'oup, by action of ammonium chloride, 
which dissolves manganous hydroxide, and excess of ammonium hydrox- 
ide, which dissolves cobalt, nickel, and zinc liydroxides, is indicated in the 
Table of Comparisons (300), and constitutes the first sepai*ation used in tiie 
Table at 301. If the excess of ammonium hydroxide be decided, the solu- 
tion of the cobalt, nickel, and zinc will not fail. To dissolve the manga- 
nese, the ammonium salt must be added abundantly, and the metal must be 
in the manganous condition (242). Hence the oxidation of ferrosum, by 
nitric acid, must be limited to addition of very little nitric acid with very 
brief boiling, to avoid the formation of manganic compounds. 

The following precautions are essential to this method of separation : 
(a) All hydrosulphuric acid left from the second-group precipitation must 
Q\ be expelled, (h) Iron must be obtained in the ferric condition, as stated in 
the Table (301). {c) If citric and tartaric acids, sugar, albumen, and other 
organic substances which prevent precipitation by alkalies are present, they 
must be destroyed by evaporating the filtrate from the second group to dry- 
ness ; adding a few drops of nitric acid, gently igniting, then dissolving in 
water acidulated with hydrochloric acid. A carbonaceous residue may be 
disregarded. 

Tiie separation of Al,(OH), from Pe,(OH),, and Cr,(OH)„ by excess of 
fixed alkali, as directed in 301 A, requires that the alkali should be strong 
enough to dissolve the aluminium, and that the boiling should be sufficient 
to precipitate the chromium (181). 

303. The separation of CoS and NiS from the other sulphides of Group 
III. B, as directed in the Table at 301, is not complete, as has been stated in a 
foot-note of the table. If acetic acid be employed instead of hydrochloric 
acid as a solvent, CoS and NiS will be left in the residue without waste ; but 
now the ZnS will chiefly remain undissolved (293 and 300, under H,S). The 
sei>aration of ziVic from manganese can be done by treating their sulphides 
with acetic acid ; also by treating their acetates with hydrosulphuric acid. 
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804. The followiug Plan of Separation, chiefly by excess of alkali 
hydroxides^ may be employed as a study : 

Dissolve the third-group (ammonium Bulphide) precipitate in hydrochloriccuMvoith a very 
little potassium chlorate. 

In solution : SSnOla, AlaCls, Or,Cle, BlnClt, Fe^Cle, CoCl,, NiOlt. 

Add ammonium chloride^ then ammonium hydroxide in decided excess, and filter and 
wash. 

Residue (a): F6s(OH)e, Ala(OH)6, Or3(OH:)a. 

Solution (b): ZnO, BInO, CoO, NiO (as ammonio compounds). 

Dissolve residue (a) in hydrochloric acid ,* add excess qf potassium hydroxide in the cold. 
Filtei. 

Precipitate {c): F63(OH)«. (nissolve in acid and test.) 
Solution (d): K,AlaO«, Or30,(K,0)». 

BoUJUtraU (d) for some time. Filter. 
Precipitate (e): Ort(OH)«. (Test by fusion with alkali carbonate and nitrate.) 
' Solution (/): KsAl«04. (Acidulate and test, 167, etc.) 
To solution {b) — 

Add sulphide qf ammonium ; filter and wash the precipitate formed. Digest with 
moderately dilute hydrochloric (tcid in the cold, and filter. 

Residue (g): CoS, NiS. (Test 801, B.) 
Filtrate (h) : ZnCl,, BCnOl,. 

Boi\ JUtrate (A) ; add excess qf potassium hydroxide, and filter. 
Precipitate : BCn(OH),. (Test by 249, a.) 
Solution : K«ZnO«. (Acidulate and test, 292, etc.) 

In this plan — besides the difficulty with manganese, explained in 302 
— we have the difficult solution of chromium in cold, fixed alkali in pre- 
sence of iron, and the uncei'tain solution of aluminium by alkali in presence 
of iron. Also, the separation of cobalt and nickel, both by redissolving 
in ammonium hydroxide, and by non-solution of their sulphides in liydro- 
chloric acid, are processes requiring care, and affording only approximate 
separation. 

306. The presence of Phosphoric Acid greatly complicates the analysis of the third 
group. Hence, the first proceeding with the filtrate of the second group is to ascertain 
whether it contains phosphoric acid or not. This is most conclusively done, as directed 
in the Table for Grouping, by the test with molybdate. It will be remembered, however, 
that a solution containing phosphoric acid along with any iion alkali bases must have an 
acid reaction. As soon as the solution is neutralized, phosphates are precipitated, and so 
phosphates are thrown down in third-group precipitations. As phosphoric is a non-vola- 
tile acid, it must be removed by precipitation. To separate it from bases, it must be 
precipitated from acid solution. This is done, firstly, as directed in the Table for ** Ana- 
lysis of Group III. when Phosphates are present " (see Part III.), by adding excess of 
ferric chloride, and then barium carbonate, in a very slightly acid solution. The PO4 is 
precipitated as ferric phosphate, with the other two pseudo-triads of the group, aluminium 
and chromium, both as hydrates. The phosphates of the pseudo-triads, especially ferric 
phosphate, are less easily dissolved by diluted acids or by acetic acid than any other 
metallic phosphates, except, perhaps, lead phosphate. In this way the dyad metals of 
tlie third and fourth groups are obtained in solution, free from PO*, as they are not pre- 
cipitated by barium carbonate. Now the precipitate of Al2(OH)«, Or,(6H)6, PeaCPO*),, 
etc., is boiled with excess of fixed alkali, whicii brings the aluminium into solution. 
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KaAl^Oi, free from PO*. The chromium is identified, in the very complex precipitate, 
by its oxidation to acid, and the color precipitates of chroraate. 

306. Secondly, the phosphoric acid radical can be separated from the alkaline earth 
metals, and from the dyads of the third group, by ferric salt in presence of acetic aeid 
(807). There must be no other free acid; the ferric phosphate itself being soluble in hy- 
drochloric and other strong acids. The acetic acid must be strong enough to prevent the 
precipitation of phosphates of calcium, etc.; and when of this strength it does dissolve 
some ferric phosphate, so that the separation is not very close. Ferric chloride being 
taken as a reagent, sodium acetate is used, so that the chlorine shall be neutralized as 
metallic salt, and not appear as hydrochloric acid : 

FeaClfl + eNaCaHsOa = FOaCOaHiOOe + 6Na01 
FeaCle + GNaOaHsOa + 2H,P04 = Fe,(P04)s -I- 6Na01 + OHO^HsO* 

In the following table this principle is employed, with certain precautions. Group 
III. A, is obtained by itself ; then put with Group III. B, and digested with sulphide ; 
because, it is claimed, in this way the phosphoric acid radical is combined with the 
pseudo-triads to a greater extent than when ammonium sulphide is brought to bear upon 
the whole group in solution. After the use of tiie sulphide, ferrosum may be present and 
again require oxidation, and the free chlorine used for this purpose also secures the solu- 
tion of CoS and NiS. On digestion with the acetate, a precipitate must occur if Fe, Al, 
or Or is present. This precipitate may contain all these pseudo-triads, when it probably 
will not contain all the PO4 ; or it may contain all the PO4, when it probably will not 
contain all the pseudo- triads. To assure the removal of all the PO«, ferric salt is added. 
The filtrate is now free from phosphoric acid, and is to be treated essentially as directed 
for the third group when phosphates are absent — obtaining precipitates of Group III. A 
and B, and carrying the filtrate to the fourth group. 
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308. Oxalates have nearly the same deportment in the third group as phosphates, 
bat the oxalic acid radical is decomposed altogether by the ignition and oxidation directed 
in 302 (c). By the same operation the fluorine of fluorides is expelled, and the silica of 
sUicatea left behind in the residue. Uoracie acid is precipitated slightly in the third 
group of bases, but very little if ammonium chloride is added in large proportion. 

309. The use of Barium Carbonate for separation of the pseudo-triads from the dyads 
of the third group has been described in 305, as used in the Table in Part III. The fol- 
lowing is another scheme with use of this reagent: 



Plan for Separation by Barium Oarbonata. 

Dissolve the third-groap precipilate iu hydrochloric acid with a little potaasiam 
chlorate (to oxidize ferrosam); dlgeai with gentle heat to expel all the free 
chlorine; neatralize with potaasiam carbonate; filter, if necessary; add the 
barium carbonate, agitate, and leave to sabeide in a flaek or test-tnbe corked 
close to exclude the air. Decant, filter; wash with hot water. 

Precipitate (a) : F6a(OH)«, Or,(OH)«, etc. (the excess of BaOOs). 
Solution {b): Zn01«, BInOl,, OoOl,, NlOls ; (Ba01«). 

Dissolve precipitate (a) in dilate hydrochloric acid ; add dilate solphoric acid 
to complete the precipitate. Filter. 

Precipitate : Ba80«. (Reject.) 

Solution (e): FeaOl*, OrsOlej AlsOle. 

Nearly neutralize solution (c) with potassium carbonate ; add txoeu itf potai* 
Hum hydroxide, and boil for a few minutes. Filter. 

Precipitate {d)\ Fei(OH)«, Or)(OH)fl. 
Solution (e) : KaAl,0«. (Determine by 167.) 

Puse precipitaU (<D with sodium carbonate and nitrat*. Dissolve in hot water, 
and filter. 

Residue (/): F6a(OH)e. (Dissolve in hydrochloric acid; test by 221.) 
Solution (g): K,OrO«. (Test by 191, etc.) 

To solution (b) add sulphuric acid to complete the precipitate ; filter out the 
barium sulphate; nearly neutralize the filtrate with potasninm carbonate; add 
excess qf potassium hydroxide ; boil a very short time, and filter. 

Solution (A): KsZnOs. (Add hydrosulphuric acid. 293.) 
Precipitate {%): Mn(OH)„ Oo(OH)„ Ni(OH)3. 

Wash precipitate «), dissolve in a little dilute hydrochloric acid, nearly neutral- 
ize with ammonium hydroxide; add ammonium acetate, and treat thoroughly 
ujith hydrosulphuric add. Filter. 

Precipitate {j ) : OoS, NiS. 

Solution {k)i Mn(C<iH303)a. (Add ammonium hydrate and sulphide^242, etc.) 

Dissolve precipitate {j) in hydrochloric acid with a little potassium chlorate ; 
nearly neutralize with potaf«8iiim carbonate; add solution of jiotassium cyan- 
ide, sufficient barely to redittnolve the precipitate at fin<t produced. Boii 
thoroughly, cool, and filter; add strong solution of good sodium hypochlorite^ 
leave for some time in a warm place (as long as a black precipitate continues 
to form), and filter (281). 

Precipitate (/): Ni,(OH).. 

Solution (m): K«Coa(CN)ia. (Evaporate to dryness: test by 263, etc.) 
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CERIUM. Ce = 140. 424. 

310. Specific gravity, electrolytic, 6.628; after fusion, 6.728 (Hille- 
BRAND and Norton, 1875). Melting point between silver and antimony. 
Itrf principal source is cerite, in which it is found as a silicate, in conjunc- 
tion with lanthanum and didymium. It is prepared (1) by fusing Ce,Cl^ 
with Na (WoHLER, 1867), and (2) by electrolysis of Ce^Cl^ (Hillebrand 
and Norton, 1875). Properties. — The metal has a steel-gray color ; burns 
in gaseous CI, Br, I, S, and P. Is not dissolved by cold concentrated 
HNO3 or H,SO, ; easily dissolved by dilute HCl, HNO,, and H,SO^. When 
ignited it burns in the air with greater brilliancy than Mg. Cold, dry air 
has no action upon it ; moist air tarnishes it slightly. The oxides are 
Ce^O,, CeO„ and CeO,. Cerous oxide (Ce,0,) is made by heating the oxal- 
ate or carbonate in H. Cerous hydroxide, Ce,(OH)g, is formed by ti'eating 
cerous suits with fixed alkalies. It is white, soon becoming yellow by oxi- 
dation. Ceric oxide (CeO,) is formed when Ce, Ce,(OH)^, Ce,(CO,)„ 
Ce,(SOj3, Ce,(NO,)g, or Ce,(C,Oj, is ignited in the air. It is yellow, as is 
also the hydroxide formed by treating Ce,(OH)^ with CI in presence of 
KOH. Ceric hydroxide loses water in drying, and becomes Ce,0(OH),. 
Cerium peroxide, CeO,, is formed by treating Ce,(SO J, with H,0, in pre- 
sence of NH^OH (BoiSBAUDRAN, 1885). Other oxides of cerium have been 
described, but their existence is doubtful. The only stable sails of cerium 
are the cerotis. Ceric salts are reduced to cerous salts by boiling, with evo- 
lution of oxygen ; the one best known is Ce(SOj,. 

ReactioiiB of Oerous SalU. — Potassium or sodium hydroxide precipitates tv^^^ 
cerous salts the hydroxide, Ce(OH)a, white; clianging by chlorine or other oxidi 
agents to ceric hydroxide, yellow. — Ammonium hydroxide precipitates a basic salt, 
kalies do not redissolve their precipitates. — Alkaline carbonates precipitate white ceroui 
carboncUe, OB^{OOi)%, — Oxalates precipitate cerous oxalate, white; first gelatinous, then 
crystalline, converted by ignition into ceric oxide. — Potassium Sulphate precipitates po- 
tassio-cerous sulphate, (KaS04)jOea(S04)a, white, crystalline, insoluble in excess. — Perro- 
oyanides precipitate white cerous ferrocyanide. — Hydrosulphuric acid separates from 
cerium the metals of the second group; saturated solution of potassium sulphate sepa- 
rates cerium from zinc, chromium, manganese, iron, cobalt, nickel ; also from the earth 
metals. — Barium Carbonate precipitates cerous salts completely on boiling, not at all 
when cold. The reaction with oxalic acid is characteristic. — With borax and microcos- 
mic salt, all compounds of cerium give, with the oxidizing blow-pipe flame, a bead, deep 
red while hot, colorless when cold ; with the reducing flame, when strongly saturated, a 
yellow enamelled bead. 

BERYLLIUM. Be = 9.085. 

311. Specific gravity, 1.85 (Humidge, 1885). Melts above the point 
at whicli NaCl readily volatilizes (NiLSON and Peterssen, 1878). 

Occurrence. — Only in combination, in beryl, Be3Al,(Si03),, and in some 
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other silicates, also in chrysoberyl, BeOAl^O,. Prepared by fusion of 
Be^Clg with K or Na, It has not yet been reduced by electrolysis, by car- 
bon, or by hydrogen. Properties. — Steel-colored, hard, malleable, un- 
changed in ordinary air, only slightly tarnished in the air at a red heat, but 
burns in the oxyhydrogen flame ; burns in CI, soluble in HCl and H,SO^, 
and very slowly in KNO, ; soluble in KOH and NaOH, but not in NH^H. 
Oxide and Hydroxide. — The oxide, Be^Oj, is formed by ignition of the 
hydroxide or any of its oxysalts, except those with non-volatile acids. The 
hydroxide, Be,(OH)^, is formed by precipitation with NH^OH and drying at 
100° C. 

ReaotioiiB of Beryllium Salts.— Fixed alkali hydroxides precipitate the hydroX' 
ide, Be,OH)3, resembling aluminium hydrate, soluble in excess; ammonium hydroxide 
causes the same precipitate, insoluble in excess or in cold solution of ammonium salts. — 
Alkali sulphides also precipitate the hydroxide. — Carbonates precipitate double carbon- 
ates, or basic carbonates of beryllium, soluble in ammonium carbonate. Barium carbon- 
ate does not precipitate Be<iCl« in cold solutions, but does precipitate it completely at 
100^ C— Phosphates throw down BeHPOt, flocculent. Oxalates cause no precipitate, 
— ^Ferrocyanide of potassium causes, after some time, a gelatinous precipitate. — Beryl- 
lium is separated and distinguished from aluminium, and from zinc, by the solubility of 
its hydroxide and carbonate in excess of ammonium carbonate ; from zinc by the indiffer- 
ence of its alkaline solutions to ammonium sulphide. Dilute alkaline solutions precipi- 
tate on long boiling, also the hydroxide dissolves in ammonium chloride solution on boil- 
ing, both distinctions from aluminium. — Beryllium compounds, ignited with cobalt ni- 
trate, yield a gray mass. Soluble salts of beryllium have a sweet taste. 



URANIUM. U = 238.482. 

^ 

312. Specific gravity, 18.685 (Zimmekmann, 1882). Melts at a bright 
red heat (Peligot, 18G8). 

Occurrence. — Found in various minerals ; its chief ore is ])itch -blende, 
whicli conrains fr >m 40 to 90 per cent, of U,0„. Preparation. — By fusing 
UCl^ with K or Na. Properties. — It lias the color of nickel, hard, but 
softer than steel, malleable, permanent in the air and water at ordinary 
temperatures ; when iixnited burns to U,0^ ; unites directly with CI, Br, I, 
and S when heated ; soluble in HCI, H,SO^, and slowly in HNO,. Oxides 
and Hydroxides. — Unmous oxide (UO,), foimed by igniting the higher 
oxides in carbon or hydron^en, is a brown i)owder, soon turning yellow by 
absorption of oxygon from the aii*. UranouR hydroxide is formed by pre- 
cipitating uranous salts with alkalies. Uranic oxide, UO,. is formed by 
heating uranic nitrate cautiously to 25° C, and upon ignition in the air 
both this and other uranium oxido.^. hydroxides, jind ur:inium oxvsalts with 
volatile acids are converted into U,0, -= UO,v>UO,. Uranous Salts. — Ui-a- 
nium acts :is a base in two classes of salts, uranous and uranyl salts. Ura- 
nous salts are green and give green solutions, from which alkalies precipi- 
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> 

tate uranous hydroxide, insoluble in excess of the alkali ; alkali carbonates 
precipitate U(OH)^, soluble in (NHj,CO, ; with BaCO, the precipitation is 
complete even in the cold. H,S is without action ; {NHJ,S gives a dark- 
brown precipitate ; K^Pe(CN)g gives a reddish-brown precipitate. In their 
action toward oxidizing and reducing agents uranous and uranyl (uranic) 
salts resemble closely ferrous and ferric salts ; uranous salts are even more 
easily oxidized than ferrous salts — e,g,y by exposure to the air, by HNO„ CI, 
HClOj, Br, K,Mn,0^, etc. Gold, silver, and platinum salts are reduced to 
the free metal. Uranyl Salts. — The hexad uranium (U^') acts as a base, 
but usually forms basic salts, never normal : we have U0,(N03)„ not 
U(N03),; UO,SO^, not U(SOj3. '^'l^ese basic salts were formerly called 
uranic salts, but at present (HO,)'' is regarded as a basic radical and called 
Mranyl, and its salts are called uranyl salts — e,g,, UO,Cl, uranyl chloride, 
(UOj,(POJ, uranyl orthophosphate. Solutions of uranyl salts are yellow; 
KOH andNaOH give a yellow precipitate, consisting of K,U,0^ and Na,U,0„ 
insoluble in excess. Alkali carbonates give a yellow precipitate, soluble in 
excess ; BaCO, and CaCO, give UO,. H,S does not precipitate the ura- 
nium, but slowly reduces uranyl salts to uranous salts (ARENDTand Knop). 
(NHjjS gives a dark-brown precipitate. K^Pe(CN)^ gives a reddish-brown 
precipitate. Sodium phosphate gives a yellow precipitate. Zn, Cd, Sn, 
Pb, Co, Cu, Pe, and ferrous salts reduce uranyl salts to uranous salts. 
Uranates. — The hexad uranium acts as an acid toward some stronger bases. 
Thus we have K,U,0^ and Na,U,0^, formed by precipitating uranyl salts 
with KOH and NaOH ; compare the similar salts of the hexad chromium, 
K,Cr,0, and Na,Cr,0,. Other oxides of uranium are described, but are 
doubtless combinations of UO, and UO,. 

TIT ANIUM. Ti = 47. 980. 

313. Titanium is never found iu a free state ; found in ilmenite, FosTitOs, in rutite, 
brookite, and anatose. It is prepared by heating the chloride or fluoride with K or Na. 
It is a dark gray powder. When burned, combines with both the N and O of the air ; 
soluble in HCl, H38O4, and HNO3. It forms very stable compounds with nitrogen and 
cyanogen (furnace products) ; it decomposes water at the boiling temperature. In its 
most stable compounds it acts as a tetrad ; titanic oxide, TiOa, acting as am acidulous 
anhydride toward bases and having properties and salts resembling those of siUcic acid 
— likewise forming a full series of (quadrivalent) titanic salts, as TiCl4. The metal also 
acts as a pseudo-triad, in titanoua oxide, TiaOa, titanous chloride, TiaCle, and a few 
other salts, all powerful reducing agents. 

a. Titanous salts make violet-colored solutions (the chloride, nitrate, and sulphate 
dissolve in water), from which alkali hydroxides and their carbonates precipitate tita- 
nous hydroxide, Ti20,(HaO)aj, dark brown, changing in the air to titanic acid, H^TiOa ; 
ammonium sulphide throws down the same precipitate, hydrosulphuric acid producing 
no change; calcium carbonate separates the hydroxide.— Ferric and cupric salts are le- 
duced to ferrous and cuprous compounds, and from salts of mercury, silver, and gold 
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the metals are separated, by titanous salts, which are thereby changed to titanic com- 
pounds. 

h. Titanic salti are mostly insoluble in water, or decomposed by it with precipitation 
of titanic acid, HaO.TiOa or HtTiOa. Of this compound there are two modifiecUions^ one 
soluble and one insoluble in hydrochloric and nitric acids; strong sulphuric acid dissolves 
both modifications; but the titanic sulphate is decomposed and precipitated on dilution, 
and the chloride on long boiling (distinctive). Titanic chloride, Ti01«, and nitrate, 
Ti(NOa)4, are permanently soluble in water. — From these. Alkalies and their carbonates 
and sulphides throw down the white voluminous iiiante hydrate or titanic acid, insoluble 
in excess of the precipitants, and in ammonium salts; the same precipitate is produced by 
barium carbonate. Ferrocyanide of potassium gives a dark-brown precipitate of ti- 
tanic ferrocyanide ; tannic acid, an orange precipitate. 

c, Titanates, as shown above, are not formed by treating titanic acid, even when re- 
cent, with aqueous alkalies, but are produced by fusion of titanic acid with alkalies or 
their carbonates So prepared, the neutral alkali titanates have a yellow color, and are 
decomposed by hot water with separation of insoluble acid titanates of the same bases, 
but soluble in acids as titanic salts. 

d. Compounds of titanium acids with microoosmio salt dissolve in the outer flame to 
a clear bead, pale yellow when hot, and colorless when cold. The strong reducing flame 
now turns the bead yellow while hot (reddish when cooling), and violet when cold (titan- 
ous oxide). If sulphate of iron be added, the bead by the inner flame is blood-red. In 
the borax bea<l the same reactions are obtained, less intense. — Ignition on charcoal with 
soda does not reduce titanium to the metallic state (distinction from tin). 



THAI-LIUM. Tl = 203. 71 5. 

814. Specific gravity of the wire, 11.91(Crookbs, 1864). Melting pointy 
293.9° C. (561** F.) (Crookes, 1864). Is found in crookesite and in many 
varieties of iron and copper pyrites. Preparation. — (1) By electrolysis, 
(2) By reduction from its solutions by Zn or Al. (3) By fusion with KCN. 
(4) By fusion of tlie oxalate or with some other form of carbon. (5) Fu- 
sion in hydrogen gas reduces it with difficulty. It is a bluish-white metal, 
softer than lead, malleable and ductile ; tarnishes rapidly in the air ; may 
be preserved under water, which it does not decompose below a red heat ; 
soluble in H,SO^ and HNO„ in HCl with great difficulty; combines di- 
rectly with CI, Br, I, P, S, Se, and precipitates from their solutions Cu^ 
Ag, Hg, Au, and Pb in the metallic state. 

Reactions. — As a monad its compounds are stable, and nat easily oxidized ; as a. 
triad it is easily reduced to the univalent condition 

a. Thallious oxide, TlaO, i^ black: on contact with water it forms an hydroxide, 
TIOH, freely soluble in water and in alcohol, to colorless solutions. The carbonate is 
soluble in about 20 parts of water ; the sulphate and phosphate are soluble; the chloride 
very sparingly soluble; the iodide insoluble in water. Hydrochloric acid precipitates, 
from solutions not very dilute, thnUious chloride, TlCl, white, and unalterable in the air. 
As a first-group precipitate, thallious chloride dissolves enough in hot water lo give the 
light yellow precipitate of iodide. Til, on adding a drop of potassium iodide solution— 
the precipitate being slightly soluble in excess of the reagent. HgS precipitates the 
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tate, but not the acidified solutions of its other salts. (NH4)3S precipitates TI3S, which, 
on exposing to the air, soon oxidizes to sulphate. Ferrooyanides give a yellow precipi- 
tate, Tl4Fe; phoaphomolybdio acid a yellow precipitate; and pot^issiuni permangan- 
ate, a red-brown precipitate, consisting in part of TlaOs. Chromates precipitate yellow, 
normal chromate ; and platinic chloride, pale orange, thaHioua platinic chloride, (T1C1)3- 
PtCli. Thallium compounds readily impart an intense green color to the flame, and 
one emerald-green line to the spectrum (the most delicate test). The flame-color 
and spectrum, from small quantities, are somewhat evanescent, owing to rapid vapori- 
zation. 

b. Thallic oxide, TlaOa, dark violet, is insoluble in water; the hydroxide, an oxy- 
hydroxide, TIO(OH), is brown and gelatinous. This hydroxide is precipitated from thal- 
lic salts by the caustic alkalies, and not dissolved by excess. Chlorides and bromides 
do not precipitate thallic solutions; iodides precipitate TU with L Sulphides, and HaS, 
precipitate Viallious sulphide, with sulphur. Thallic oxide, suspended in solution of 
potassium hydroxide, and treated with chlorine, develops an intense violet-red color. 
Thallic chloride and sulphate are reduced to thallious salts by boiling their water solu- 
tions. 

315. YTTERBIUM. Yb = 172.761 —In 1878 Marignac prepared 
the sulphate, Yb3(SOj„ the oxalate, Yb,(C,Oj,, the nitrate, and some 
other ytterbium salts. The metal has not been isolated. 

316. TERBIUM. Tr = 148.5? — Terbium oxide, Tr^O,, occurs in sa- 
marskite ; the sulphate, Tr,(SOj,, and a few other salts, have been pre- 
pared, but as the metal has: not been isolated the composition of its salts 
is not certain. • 

317. SCANDIUM. So = 43.98. — Scandium oxide, So,0„ is found in 
gadolinite; the sulphate, So,(SOj,, the oxalate, Sc,(C,Oj„ and a few other 
salts, have been prepared ; the metal has not been isolated. 

318. SAMARIUM. Sm = 148.801. — Discovered by Boisbaudran in 
samarskite by its peculiar spectrum. The oxide, Sm,0,, the chloride, 
SmCl, or Sm,Cl,, the sulphate, the nitrate, and a few other salts, have been 
prepared. The metal has not been isolated. 

319. GATiTilUM. Ga = 68.584. — Specific gravity, 5.9. Melting point, 
30.15° C. (86.27° F.) Pound in zinc-blende. Prepared by electrolysis. 
It is a soft metal, may be cut with a knife, flexible and malleable, soluble 
in HCl and KOH, and in hot HNO,. The oxide, Ga,0„ the chloride, 
Ga,Cl^, and sulphate are best known. 

320. DECIPIUM. Dp = 171.? — Discovered by Dklafontine in sa- 
marskite by means of the spectroscope. The oxide, Dp^O,, Dp3(SOj„ 
Dp,(I03)^, Dp,(C,H,Oj., and Dp,(C30/), are best known. The metal has 
not been isolated. 
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GROUPS I. AND n. 

322. The first group includes metals whose chlorides are insoluble in 
water (Pb, Ag, and (Hg,)"). 

The second group includes those metals whose chlorides are soluble in 
water, but whose sulphides are insoluble in dilute acids. 



Copper Ou = 63.173 

Bismuth Bi = 207.523 

Cadmium Od =111.835 

Lead Pb = 206.471 

Silver Ag = 107.675 

Mercury Hg = 199.712 

Arsenic As = 74.918 

Antimony Sb = 119.955 

Tin 8n =117.698 



Gold Am = 196.155 

Platinum Pt = 194.415 

Palladium Pd = 105.737 

Ruthenium Ru = 104.217 

Iridium Ir = 192.651 

Rhodium Rh = 104.055 

Osmium Oa = 198.494 

Tellurium Te = 127.960 

Selenium Be = 78.797 

Tungsten W = 183.610 

Molybdenum Mo = 95.527 

Norwegium Ng = 218.93? 

Germanium, c Or = 72.32 



823. Comparative View. — Owing to the partial solubility of lead 
chloride in water, it is never completely precipitated in the first group ; 
hence it must also be tested for in the second group. (Hg,)" belongs to 
the first group and Hg" to the second. Silver, then, is the only exclusively 
first-group metal. 

824. The metals included in these groups are less strongly electro-posi- 
tive than those of the other groups. Only bismuth, antimony, tin,.and mo- 
lybdenum decompose water, and these only slowly and at high tempera- 
tures. The oxides of silver, mercury, gold, platinum, and i)alladium are 
decomposed below a red heat. Copper, lead, and tin tarnish by oxidation 
in the air. In general, these metals either do not dissolve in acids with 
evolution of hydrogen, or do so witli difficulty. Nitric acid is the best sol- 
vent for all, except antimony and tin, whicli are rapidly oxidized by it. 

826. Mercury, arsenic, antimony, and tin form, each, two stable classes 
of salts. Therefore, the lower oxides, chlorides, etc., of these metals act as 
reducing agents ; and their higher oxides, chlorides, etc., as oxidizing 
agents, each to the extent of its chemical force. Arsenic, antimony, tin, 
molybdenum, and several of the rare metals of these groups enter into acid- 
nilouit radicals, which form stable salts. Arsenic and selenium are metal- 
loids rather tlian metals. Arsenic, antimony, and bismuth belong to the 
Nitrogen Series of Elements. 

326. A large proportion of the compounds of these metals are insoluble 
in water. Of the oxides or hydroxides, only the acids of arsenic are soluble 
in water. The only insoluble chlorides, bromides, and iodides are in these 
groups. The sulphides, carbonates, oxalates, phosphates, borates, and cy- 
anogen compounds are insoluble. Most of the so-called soluble compounds 
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of bismuth, antimony, and tin, and some of those of arsenic and mercury^ 
dissolve only in acidulated water, being decomposed by pure water, with 
formation of insoluble basic salts. 

327. The oxides of arsenic, antimony, and tin — in general terms — dis- 
solve in alkali hydroxides. Oxides of silver, copper, and cadmium dis- 
solve in ammonium hydroxide ; oxide of lead, in fixed alkali hydroxide. 
Metallic lead, like zinc, dissolves in fixed alkali hydroxide, with evolution 
of hydrogen, though it scarcely decomposes any acid by displacing hy- 
drogen. 

328. Many double salts are formed with the metals of this group. Those 
whose sulphides dissolve in alkali sulphides, owe this property to the forma- 
tion of soluble sulpho-salts or double sulphides. Platinum forms a large 
number of stable double chlorides, soluble and insoluble ; and gold forms 
double chlorides, cyanides, etc. 

329. Mercury, antimony, silver, and gold do not form hydroxides.. 
The oxides of gold are very instable. 

330. The metals of this group are all easily reduced to the metallic state 
by ignition on charcoal Except mercury and arsenic, which vaporize^ and 
certain rarer metals difficultlv fusible, the reduced metals melt to metallic 
grains on the charcoal. Mercury and antimony vaporize from the liquid^ 
arsenic from the solid state. 

COPPER. Cu = 63.173. 

331. Specific gravity, variable : hammered, 8.9587 (Berzelius); crys- 
tallized, 8.94; electrolytic, 8.914 (Marchand). Melting pointy variable; 
ViOLLE finds it to be 1054° C. (1929° F.) Valence, a dyad in cupric salts^ 
as Cu"Cl„ and a pseudo-monad in cuprous salts, as (Cu,)"Cl,. 

332. Ocourrence. — Coi)per is found native in various parts of the 
world, and especially in the region of Lake Sui>erior. The most important 
English ore is copper py riles, CuFeS, ; copper glance is Cu,S ; green mala- 
chite is Cu^(OH),CO, ; bhie malachite is Cu3(OH),(CO,), ; red copper ore 
is Cu,0 ; tenorite is CuO ; it is found in many other ores, and is utilized as 
a by-product in their reduction. 

333. Preparation. — For the details of the various methods of copper- 
smelting the works on metallurgy should be consulteil. In the laboratory 
pure copper may be produced (1) by electrolysis ; (2) reduction by igni- 
tion in hydrogen gas ; (3) reduction of the oxide by ignition with carbon^ 
carbon monoxide, illuminating gas, or other forms of carbon ; (4) reduc- 
tion of the oxide by K or Na at a temperature a little above the melting^ 
point of these metals; (5) reduction by fusion with potassium cyanide 
(2CuO + 2KCN = 2Cu + 2KCNO). For its reduction in the humid way 
see 351. 
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334. Fropertie& — A red metal^ but thin sheets transmit a greenish-blue 
lights and it also shows the same greenish-blue tint when in a molten con- 
dition. Of the metals in ordinary use only gold and silver exceed it in 
malleability. In ductility it is inferior to iron and cannot be so readily 
drawn into exceedingly fine wire. Although it ranks next to iron in 
tenacity, its wire bears about half the weight which an iron wire of the 
fiame size would support. As a coiiductor of heat it is surpassed only by 
^olcL Next to silver it is the best conductor of electricity. Dry air has no 
action upon it ; in moist air it becomes coated with a film of oxide which 
protects it from further action of air or of water. 

336. Oxides and Hydroxides. — Cuprous oxide (Cu,0) is found na- 
tive ; it is prepared (1) by reducing CuO by means of grape-fcugar in alka- 
line mixture ; (2) by igniting CuO with metallic copper; (3) by treating an 
4immoniacal cupric solution with metallic copper, then adding KOH and 
drying. A red powder, soluble in HCl, forming Cu,Cl,. Cuprous hydroxide 
is formed by precipitating cuprous salts with KOH or NaOH. Cupric ox- 
ide is formed by igniting the hydroxide, carbonate, sulphate, nitrate, and 
45ome other cupric salts in the air. Cupric hydroxide is formed by precipi- 
tating cupric salts with KOH or NaOH. It is stated by H. Rose that fe- 
iracnpric monoxide (Cu^O) is formed by treating a cupric salt with KOH 
and a quantity of K^SnO, insufficient to reduce it to the metallic state. A 
peroxide of copper (CuO,) is supposed to be formed by treating Cu(OH), 
with H,0, at 0° C. 

336. Solubilities. — Copper does not dissolve in acids with evolution of 
hydrogen ; it dissolves most readily in nitric acid, chiefly with the evolu- 
tion of nitric oxide (a); also, in hot concentrated sulphuric acid, with evo- 
lution of sulphurous anhydride (l): 

a. 80u + 8HNO1 = 3Cii(NOi), + 4H,0 + 2NO 
h. Cu + 2H,S04 = CUSO4 + 2H«0 + 80« 

The atmosphere oxidizes copper very rapidly when in contact with sol- 
vents of the oxide of copper ; and in this manner the metal becomes oxi- 
dized and dissolved in hydrochloric acid and nearly all acids, in ammo- 
nium hydroxide, in solutions of many salts, in fats, sugars, and other or- 
ganic substances. 

Copper forms two oxides, and corresponding series of salts : cuprous 
salts being infrequent and instable compounds, nearly all insoluble in water, 
and easily resolved into metallic copper and cupric sails, the stable and rep- 
resentative compounds of the metal. 

Cupric salts are readily reduced to cuprouit combinations by most 
strong reducing agents acting with alkalies, as, by sulphites (a) with free 
alkali (difficultly, without alkali); by arseuious acid, with excess of alkali ; 
by glucose, and certain other sugars and organic materials, with excess of 
alkali. Also, by ferrous salts, in presence of iodides (345 b). Metallic iron 
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and zinc separate, from solutions of cupric salts, metallic copper, without 
formation of cuprous salt. 

a. 2OUSO4 + 4EOH + SOt = OnaS04 + 2Ka804 + 2H,0 

337. CUPBOUS oxide — Cu,0— is of a brownish-red color ; cuprous hy- 
droxide — Cu,(OH), — brownish-yellow. Cuprous salts are insoluble in water. 
The chloride, Cu,Cl,, dissolves in strong hydrochloric acid to a colorless 
solution, which turns green in the air. 

From this aoluiion water throws down the cuprous chloride, white; fixed alkalies, 
in small quantity, neutralize the free acid, and precipitate the white cuprous chloride ; 
in larger quantity, precipitate the yellow cuprous hydroxide, insoluble in excess. Am- 
monium hydroxide and ammonium carbonate, in excess, redissolve the hydroxide, and 
dissolve the oxide to a colorless solution, which turns blue on exposure. Polassa repre- 
cipitates the ammonia solution. Soluble carbonates precipitate the yellow cuprous car- 
bonate, OuaOOs. — Iodide of potassium precipitates the white cuprous iodide, Cotla, 
without liberation of iodine (345 6).— Hydrosulphuric acid and sulphides precipitate 
OuaS, black. — Phosphates, oxalates, cyanides, and ferrooyanides precipitate their re- 
spective cuprous salts, white; ferricyanides, brown-red. Ammoniacal solution of silver 
nitrate precipitates metallic silver. — With the blow-pipe, cuprous salts behave like cu- 
prous compounds (349). 

338. Heaotions of Cuprio Salts. — Cupric salts, in crystals or solation, 
have a green or blue color; the chloride (2 aq.) in solution is emerald-green 
when concentrated, light blue when dilute ; the sulphate (5 aq,) is ** blue 
vitriol." Anhydrous cupric salts are white. The crystallized chloride is 
deliquescent; the sulphate, permanent; the acetate, efflorescent. 

Cupric hydroxide, basic carbonate, oxalate, phosphate, borate, arsenite, 
sulphide, cyanide, ferrocyaiiido, ferricyanide, and tartrate are insoluble in 
water. The ammonio-oxide and most of the ammonio salts, the potas- 
sio and sodio cyanides, and the potassio and sodio tartrate, are soluble in 
water. In alcohol the sulphate and acetate are insoluble ; the chloride 
and nitrate, soluble. Ether disj^olves the chloride. 

Copper is easily identified by reduction with iron to the lustrous metal- 
lic state (350) ; also, by the blue solution with excess of ammonium 
hydroxide (340), used as a separation from bismuth. 

339. Fixed alkalies — KOH — x\i\{\G^ to safumtion in soluiions of cop- 
per salts, precipitate copper hi/droxide, Cu(OH),, tleep blue, insoluble in 
excess, soluble in ammonium hydroxide (if too much fixed alkali is not 
present), very soluble in acids, and cliaiiirod, by sttuiding, to rlic black, basic 
hydrate. Cu30,(0H), ; by boiling, to CuO. If. tartaric acid, citric acid, 
grape-siiiJir, milk-sugar, or certain other organic snhstaiices are present, 
the precipitate either does not form at all, or redissolvtis in exces.s of the 
fixed alkali to a blue solution. The tartrate alkaline soluiion may be 
boiled without change ; in presence of sugar, the application of heat pie- 
cipitates the yellow cuprous hydrate (346). The addition of alkali 
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hydroxides, sliort of saturation^ forms insoluble basic salts, of a lighter blue 
tlian the hydrate. 

340. Ammonium hydrate, added short of saturation, precipitates the 
pale blue basic salts ; added jusc to saturation, the deep blue hydroxide (in 
both cases like tlie fixed alkalies) ; added to supersaturation, the precipitate 
dissolves to an intensely deep blue solution. The blue solution consists of 
compounds of cuprammonium, (N^H^Cu)", a diammonium formed by the 
substitution of an atom of copper for an atom of hydrogen in each of two 
semi-molecules of ammonium, NHjNUjCu. The cuprammonium oxide is 
united with ammonium salt, as (N,H,Cu)0.(NHj,SO^ and (N,H,Cu)0.- 

(ira.ci), : 

OU8O4 + 4NH4OH = (NaH«Ou)0.(NH«)aSO« + 8HaO 

From this solution the fixed alkalies in strong solution precipitate the 
blue hydroxide, and on boiling the black oxide, CuO. 

841. Ammonium carbonate, like ammonium hydroxide, precipitates and 
redissolves to a blue solution. Carbonates of fixed alkali metals — ^as 
KgCO, — precipitate the greenish-blue, basic carbonate, Cu,(OH),CO„ of 
variable composition, according to conditions, and converted by boiling to 
the black, basic hydroxide and finally to the black oxide. Barium carbon- 
ate precipitates completely, on boiling, a basic carbonate. 

342. Hydrosulphnrio add, and soluble dulphides, precipitate copper 
sulphide, CuS, black, formed alike in acid solutions (distinction from iron, 
manganese, cobalt, nickel) and in alkaline solutions (distinction from 
arsenic, antimony, tin). — SolutiAjis containing only the one-hundred-thou- 
sandth of copper salt are colored mi'o^wnish by the reagent. The precipitate, 
CuS, is easily soluble by nitric Yfeid (a) (distinction from mercuric sul- 
phide); with difficulty soluble by strong hydrochloric acid (distinction from 
antimony) ; insoluble in hot dilute sulphuric acid (distinction from cad- 
mium) ; insoluble in fixed alkali sulphides, and but slightly soluble in am- 
monium sulphide (distinction from arsenic, antimony, tin) ; soluble in so- 
lution o^ potassium cyanide (5) (distinction from lead, bismuth, cadmium, 
mercury^ soluble in solution of potassium carbonate. 

a. 60uS -f 16HNO, = 6Cii(NO,)a + 88, -h 8H2O -f 4NO 

b. OnS + 4KON = (KCN),Ca(CN), + H^S 

343. Phosphates— as Na,HPO^— give a bluish- \niite precipitate of cop- 
per phosphates ; \CviHJPO^y if the reagent is in excess; Cu3(POj„ if the 
copper salt is in excess ; the precipitates slightly soluble by acetic acid. — 
Oxalates prec\\V\t&te cupric oxalate, CuC^O^, bluish-white, insoluble in acetic 
acid, and formed from mineral acid salts of copper by oxalic acid added 
with alkali a<;etates. — Normal potassium chromate precipitates brown-red 
basic cu]>ric chromate, somewhat soluble in water. — Arsenites, as K,AsO,, 
or arsenious acid with just sufficient alkali hydroxide to neutralize it, pr( - 
cipitnte from solutions of cupric salts (not the acetate) the green copper 
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arsenite, chiefly CuHAsO, (Scheele's green, "Paris green"), readily soluble 
ill ticids and in ammonium hydroxide, decomposed by strong potassium 
liydroxide solution. From eupric aoetate, arsenites precipitate, on boiling, 
copper aceto-arsenite, (CuOA8,03)3Cu(CaH,Oj,, Schweinfurt green or Im- 
perial green, ** Paris green," dissolved by ammonium hydroxide aud by acids, 
decomposed by fixed alkalies. 

344. Alkaline oyanides — as KCN — precipitate at first the yellowish- 
green cyanide, Cu(CN)„ soluble in excess of the reagent by formation of 
l)ora8sium eupric cyanide, K,Cu(CN)^. The eupric cyanide precipitate is 
instable, becoming cuprous, or cuproso-cupric cyanide, Cu,(CN'),; the lat- 
ter unites with ammonium hydroxide, forming several green to blue salts, 
mostly soluble in water. Ferrooyanides — lU K^Pe(CW), — precipitate tiie 
copper ferrocyanide, Cu,Pe(CN),, reddish-brown, insoluble by acids, de- 
composed by alkalies. In highly dilute solutions a reddish coloration, 
without precipitate, is seen. Ferrioyanides — as K,Fe,(CN)„ — precipitate 
copper ferricyanide, Cu,Fe,(CW)„, yellowish -green, insoluble in hydrochlo- 
ric acid. Thiocyanates, with sulphurous or hypophosphorous acid, pi*eoi- 
pitate cuprous thiocyanate, Cu,(CN'S),, white (distinction from cadmium). 

346. Soluble iodides precipitate, from concentrated solutions of copper 
salts, cuprous iodide, Cu,I„ white, colored dark brown by the iodine sepa- 
rated in the reaction {a). The iodine dissolves With color in excess of the 
reagent, or dissolves colorless on adding ferrous sulphate or soluble sul- 
phites, by entering into combination. Cuprous iodide dissolves in thiosuL 
phates (with combination). # 

The cuprous iodide is precipitated, ^ree from iodine, and more com. 
pletely, by adding reducing agents with iodides ; as, Na,SO,, B^K>„ 
FeSO, (Z>). ./ 

a. 20uS0« + 4KI — OuJa + I« + 2KaS04 * 

b, 2OU8O4 + SKI + 2FeS04 = Ou,I, + K.SO* + Fe,(804). 

2OU8O4 + 4KI + HaSOs + H3O = Oualt + 2Ka804 + H,804 + 2HZ 
346. Metallic copper is reduced and separated from eupric soluiions by 
iron, zino, cobalt, nickel, lead, cadmium, bismuth, tin, and phosphorus, 
A bright slip of iron in solution of eupric salts acidulated with hydrochlo- 
ric acid, receives a bright c;»pper coating, recognizable from solutions in 
l'^0,000 parts of water. Zinc acts most promptly \\\ contact with ]>latinum, 
as by use of a platinum disli, when the copper is deposited on the platinum; 
when minutely divided as a precipitate, the coppor is dark brown to black. 
Finely divided zinc can be removed by solution in hydrochloric acid. Ni- 
tric acid and tartaric acid intorf(M-e with this reaction : 

OuSO« + Fe = Ou + FeSOi 
(For every 63 parts of copi>er deposited. 55.9 parts of iron are dissolved.) 

For detection of minute traces of copper, by metallic reduction, Hager directs as fol- 
lows : The material is obtained in solution acidulated with acetic acid. The end of a 
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platinum wire is inserted just within the eye of a large sewing-ueedle, around which the 
wire is wound. The coil is left in the solution three or four hours, at a temperature of 
25'' to 80** C. (77" to 86° F.) The presence of copper is indicated by a black-brown coat- 
ing on the platinum wire, but more closely determined by further treatmenl. The needle 
is now withdrawn, the platinum wire is washed by gentle introduction into water, placed 
in a test tube, treated with four or five drops of nitric acid and a few drops of diluted 
sulphuric acid, warmed, boiled to expel all nitric acid, and an excess of ammonium hy- 
droxide added. 

Hydrobromio Acid.— To one drop of the (3i)pper solution add two drops 
of HBr, and concentrate by evaporation to oiie-half of its volume ; the 
rose-red color indicates copper. 0.01 of a milligramme of copper may thus 
be detected. Of the common metals only iron interferes. KBr and n,SO^ 
may be substituted for the HBr. 

ArseniouB add, certai]fi sugars, and many organic compounds, reduce 
cupric salts with fixed alkali ^hydroxide to a yellow precipitate of cuprous 
oxide and not to metallic copper. . 

Sodium thiosulphate, Naa8«Oi, added 't6 hot solutions of Qa|^iF^mi gives a black 
precipitate. In solutions strongly acidulated (with h j{|h>chlo9Pacid) this is a separa- 
tion from cadmium. 

347. Ignition with sodium carbona^K^charcoal leaves metallic copper 
in finely divided grains. The partfcles are gathered by triturating the 
charcoal mass in a small mortar, with the repeated addition and decantution 
of water until the copper subsides clean. It is recognized by its color, and 
its softness under the knife. 

348. Copper readily dissolves, from its compounds in beads of borax and 
of microcosmic salt, in the outer flame of the blow-pipe. The beads are 
green while hot, and blue when cold. In the inner flame the borax bead 
becomes colorless when hot ; the microcosmic salt turns dark green when 
hot, both having a reddish-brown tint when cold (Cu,0) (helped by add- 
ing tin). 

349. Compounds of copper, heated in the inner flame, color the outer 
flame gi*een. Addition of hydrochloric actd increjj^es the delicacy of the 
reaction, giving a greenish-blue color to the flame. • 

350. Estimation.— (1) It is precipitated by means of zinc in a platinum 
dish (or a small batteiy mav be employed) and wei«:hed as metallic copper. 
Or it may be converted into CuH, by treating with H.PO,, and after reducing 
to metallic copper by ignition weighed as such. (2) It is converted into CuO 
and weighed after ignition. (3) It may be precipitated either by H,S or Na^S,- 
O,, and, after adding free sulphur and ignitins: in hydrogen gas, weighed as 
cuprous sulphide, or it may be precipitated byKCNS in presence of H,SO, 
or H,PO,, and, after adding S, ignited in H and weighed as Cu,S. Cu,0, 
CuO, Cu(N0,)„CuC03, CuSO,, and many other cupric salts, are converted 
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into Cu,S by adding S and igniting in hydrogen gas. (4) By adding KI to 

tlie cupric salt and titrating the liberated I by Na,S,0, ; not permissible 

with acid radicals which oxidize HI. (5) By precipitating as Cu, dissolving 

in Pe.Cl,, 

Ou + FojiOle = OnOla -f 2Pe01a, 

and titrating the latter by K,Mn,Og. (6) By reducing with a solution of 

SnCl, of known strength in presence of free HCl 

2OUOI3 + SnOls = OoaOla + 8nOl4, 
the end of the reaction is known by the disappearance of the green color of 
CuCl,. 

851. Oxidation. — Solutions of Cu" and (Cu,)'' are reduced to the metal- 
lic state by Zn, Cd, Sn, Al, Fb, Fe, Co, Ni, Bi, and in presence of KOH by 
K,SnO,. Cu" is reduced to (Cu,)" by SnCl, in presence of HCl, and in 
presence of KOH by As^G, and by grape sugar. Metallic copper is oxidized 
to Cu" by solutions of Hg", (HgJ", Ag', Pt»^ and Au'", these salte being 
reduced to the metallic state. Copper is also oxidized by many acids. 

BISMUTH. Bi = 207 623. 

352. Specific gravity, 9.759 (Schroder, 1859). Melting point, 268.3** 
C. (515° F.) (RiEMSDYK, 1869). Valence, a triad in Bi"'Cl„ a pentad in 
Bi^,0,. and in Bi^O, a dyad. 

353. Occurronce. — A comparatively rare metal, usually found native ; 
also found as bismuth ochre (Bi,Oj, bismuthite or bismuth glance (Bi,S,), 
and in some other minerals. 

354. Preparation. — On a large scale it is always reduced from its ores 
by fusing with carbon. It may also be produced by fusing with K, Na, CO, 
kcN, H,C,0,, or NH^Cl. 

355. Properties. — A hard, brittle, reddish-white metal. Irs melting 
point is lowered by alloying with other metals. Fusible metal consists of, 
in parts by weight, 2 Bi, 1 Sn, 1 Pb, and melts at 93.7° C, '' Woo(r8 Metal,'^ 
15 Bi, 8 Pb, 4 Sn, 3 Cd, melts at 68° C. Bismuth may be distilled in an 
atmosphere of H above 1100° C. 

356. Oxides. — Four oxides are known — Bi,0,, Bi,0„ Bi,0^, Bi,0,. Di- 
bismuth dioxide (Bi,OJ is sometimes called hypohismuthous oxide ( Watts' 
Dictionary y 1888); and more properly bismtUhous oTi^e {Graham Otto^s 
Chemie, 1888). It is formed by the action of potassium stannite upon bis- 
muth hydroxide — 

2Bi(OH), + KaSnOa = BiaO, + K,SnO, + 3H3O. 
A black powder easily oxidized to Bi ". A corresponding dibismuth tetra- 
chloride, Bi,Cl^, is formed when metallic bismuth is heated with BiCl,^ 
Hg,Cl„ or CI in the right proportions. It is instable. Bismuth peroxide, 
Bi,0^, is formed when CI is passed into a hot solution of KOH, containing 
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Bi(OH)3. It is a reddish powder. Non-reducing acids, such as H,SO^y 
change it to Bi'", with evolution of oxygen. Reducing acids are them- 
selves oxidized, no oxygen being given off — e.g., 

Bi^Oft + lOHOl = 2Bi01, + 201, H- 5HaO. 

Dibismuth tetroxide, (Bi,Oj, is little known ; formed like Bi,0^, but using 
less chlorine. It may be considered in its valence as a union of Bi'" and 
Biv , 2Bi,0, = Bi,0. + Bi,0,. 

Bismuth oxide and its corresponding salts are stable. It has a yellow- 
ish-white color (Bi(OH)3 is white); is formed when any other bisniutli ox- 
idis, hydroxides, organic salts, or inorganic oxysalts with volatile acids, are 
ignited in the air. Bismuth hydroxide, Bi(OH)„ is formed by precipitat- 
ing bismuth salts with alkalies. 

857. Solubilities. — Bismuth is but slightly oxidized in the air at ordi- 
nary temperatures, rapidly at a red heat ; it takes fiie in chlorine, and 
unites readily with bromine, iodine, and sulphur. Hydrochloric acid 
scarcely attacks it ; boiling sulphuric acid salifies it with separatian of sul- 
phurous anhydride, but it dissolveB much the most readily in nitric acid, 
with evolution of lower oxides of nitrogen. 

The suli)hide, hydroxide, basic carbonate, phosphate, chromate, borate, 
sulphite, oxalate, iodide (364), cyanide, ferrocyanide, ferricyanide, tartrate, 
citrate, tannate, and valerianate are insoluble in water. The chloride, 
bromide (364), nitrate, chlorate, and sulphate — when taken as normal 
salts — are soluble in water acidulated with their respective acids, or with 
other acids forming ** soluble" bismuth salts ; but are decomposed by pure 
water, with partial solution and partial separation of insoluble basic 
salts — (326 and equations in 358). The ammonio citrate is soluble in 
water without decomposition ; and the decomposition of the normal chlo- 
ride, nitrate, and sulphate is prevented by the addition of compara- 
tively small quantities of acetic, citric, and certain other organic acids. 
The acidulated, water-saturated solutions of the nitrate and chloride may 
be considerably further diluted with alcohol, without disturbance. 

In analyBifl, bismuth is precipitated alone, from the nitric acid solution 
of second-group sulphides, after removing lead (and silver), by adding ex- 
cess of ammonium hydroxide, a separation from copper and cadmium. 
The precipitation by water (358) suggests bismuth. 

358. Water i)recipitates, from the acidulated bismuth solutions, white 
basic salts (see equations below), which contain less of their acid radicals in 
proportion as greater quantities of water are added, and some of which can 
be washed on the filter until almost pure hydroxide or oxide. The precipi- 
tation is most complete with the chloride, and with other salts is juomoted 
by addition of hydrochloric acid or chlorides ; hence it may occur as a first- 
group precipitate. All the i)recipitates are readily soluble in hydrochloric 
and nitric acids ; not in tartaric acid (distinction from antimony). Acidu- 
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latiou with certain organic acids (in accordance with the statement in 357) 

i)revents the precipitation : 

BiOl, + H3O = BiOOl + 2H01 
Bi(NO,), + 2HaO = {a) BiONO,.H,0 + 2HNOt 
4Bi(NO,), + 6HaO = (b) Bi40»(N0i)a.H,0 + lOHNO. 
Bi(NO,), + 8H,0 = (c) Bi(OH)s + 8HNOt 

359. The alkali hydroxides precipitate from bismuth solutions — in 
absence of tartaric acid, citric acid, and certain other organic substances — 
the white bismuth hydroxide, Bi(OH)„ insoluble in excess of the reagents, 
converted by boiling to the oxide, Bi^O,, ydilo wish- white. Certain reducing 
agents turn the precipitate black (366). | 

360. The carbonates precipitate hasw bismuth carbonate, Bi,0,CO,, 
white, insoluble in excess. Barium carbonate forms the same precipitate, 
i^ithout heating. 

361. Hydrosulphnrio acid $kn<l -ja^plUdeB precipitate bismuth sul- 
phide, Bi,S,, black, insoluble in 'dilute Ucv&s and in alkali hydroxides; 
insoluble in alkali sulphides (distinction lro^l arsenic, tin, antimony), and 
in alkali cyanides (distinction from coppler). It is soluble by . modemtely 
concentrated nitric acid (distinction from mercury), the sulphur mostly re- 
maining free. 

362. Soluble ohromates — both K,CrO^ and K,Cr,0^ — precipitate the 
jellow, basic bismuth chromate, Bi,0(CrOJ„ distinguished from that of 
lead by its insolubility in fixed alkali hydroxide. * ' c* * ' 

363. Phosnhoric acid and soluble phosphates precipitate bismuiS phoS" 
/^Aa^e, BiPO^, Insoluble in five per cent, nitric acid, insoluble '« in '4^^^^ 
acetic acid, rezfdily soluble in hydrochloric and sulphuric acids. — Arsenic 
acid and arseniates form a precipitate corresponding to the phosphate in 
composition, and having the same solubilities. 

364. Oxalic acid and oxalates precipitate bismuth oxalate^ Bi,(C,0^)^ 
white, insoluble in dilute acids. 

Potassium Iodide produces in slightly acidulated solutions of bismuth 
fialts — not acidulated to excess with hydrochloric acid — a dark brown pre- 
cipitate of bismuth iodide, partly basic, soluble in excess of the reagent, in 
hydrochloric acid and in hydriodic acid — in each case with a brown tinge to 
the solution, not soluble in dilnte nitric acid.* 

Bromides piecipitate a basic salt, soluble in acid. 

* This precipitate, nt the moment of its formation in concentrated soliitionti. is doubtless nomud l>lt- 
muth iodide, Bils, which isgrudually decompotted by water, more rapidly in dilute i«olution«, forming basie 
iodide (oxy-iodide) with neparation of hydriodic acid. The oxy-iodide of the composition BiOI i« stated to 
be insoluble in poliitionn of alkali i<Klidet>, while this precipitate is soluble iu lhet*e solutioni<>, even after d^ 
•C(nni>oHition by much water. 

The reuciion of iodides, with hi.Hmuth oolutionn. diflen* in dejjree but not in kind from that of chlorides; 
the normal bismuth iodide only reipiiriiii; ptmnger acidulation to hold it in soUttion than the normal chlor- 
ide Also, intermediate between the behavior of these two lies that of bif>muth bromide. The aqneooa 
iodides form a very delicate test for even quite strongly acidulate<l solutions of bismuth salts, and the bis- 
muth iodide may not improperly be clast^ed as an '* insoluble *' salt (657). 
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365. Alkaline cyanides precipitate the vr\i\tQ hydroxide "Bif^OIL)^, with 
fonnaLioii of iiydrocyanic acid. The precipitate is insoluble in the reagent. 
— ^Ferrooyanides form a white to yellow precipitate ; ferricyanides a yel- 
low to brownish-yellow precipitate — both normal bisnuuh salts, and both 
insoluble in acids. 

Tannic acid throws down bismuth tannate, yellow.%^ , 

366. Metallic bismuth is reduced from bismuth soluwns, mostly as a 
spongy precipitate, by zinc, iron, tin, lead, copper, and caXiium. 

Potassium or sodium stannite (K,SnO,), when added in excess to bis- 
muth solutions, causes a black precipitate, from reduction to dibisimith 
dioxide, Bi,0,, a very delicate reaction. The stannite is made, when 
wanted, by adding to stannous chloride solution, in a test-tube, enough 
sodium or potassium hydroxide to redissolve the precipitate at first 
formed. 

The basic bismuth nitrate is reduced by grape sugar, in a warm solu- 
tion of fixed alkali carbonate with formation of a blackish-brown liquid 
and dark-gray sediment containing dibismuth dioxide. Also, the recent 
bismuth hydroxide, in suspension with the excess of fixed alkali, is reduced 
by digestion with grape sugar or milk sugar to a black precipitate. 

367. On charcoal, with sodium carbonate, before the blow-pipe, bis- 
muth is readily reduced from all its com()Ounds. The globule is easily fusi- 
ble, brittle (distinction from lead), and gradually oxidizible under the 
flame, forming an incrustation (Bi,0,), orange-yellow while hot, lemon-yel- 
low when cold, the edges bluish-white when cold. The incrustation disap- 
pears, or is driven by the reducing flame, without giving color to the outer 
flame. 

With borax or microcosmic salt, bismuth gives beads, faintly yellowish 
when ho^ colorless when cold. 

368. Estimation. — (1) As metallic bismuth formed by fusion with po- 
tassium cyanide. (2) As Bi^O, formed by ignition of bismuth salts of or- 
ganic acids, or of the salts of vo'atile inorganic oxyacids. (3) By precipi- 
tation by H,S, and after drying at 100° C, weighing as Bi,S,. (4) By i)re- 
cipitation by K,Cr,0„ and after drying at 120'' C, weighing as BI,0- 
(CrO,),. 

369. Oxidation.— All compounds of bismuth having less than five 
bonds are oxidized to Bi^ by CI, in presence of KOH. The triad is reduced 
to the dyad in presence of KOH by K^SnO,, and by grape sugar. Metal- 
lic bismuth reduces salts of Hg, Ag, Pt, and Au to the metallic state. 
From bismuth salts the free metal is precipitated by Zn, Mg, Al, Cd, Pb, 
Fe, and Cu. 
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CADMIUM. Cd = 111.835. 

370. Specific gravity^ hammered, 8.667 (Schr5deb, 1859). Vapor deimty {B,= \\ 
65.8 (Deville and Troost, 1861). Melting point, 320" C. (608'' F.) (Riemsdyk, 1869). 
Boiling pointy 768° to 772° C. (Carnelley and Willums, 1878). 

371. Ooourrence. — Pound in greenockite (OdS), and with zinc in many of its ores. 
Preparation. — Reduced by carbon and separated from zinc (approximately) by distilla- 
tion, the cadmium being more volatile. It may be reduced by fusion with H, OO, or 
coal gas. 

372. Properties. — A white crystalline metal, soft,4)ut harder than tin or zinc; more 
tenacious than tin ; malleable and very ductile, can easily be rolled out into foil or drawn 
into fine wire, but at 80" C. it is brittle. It may be completely distilled in a current of 
hydrogen above 800" C. ; only slightly tarnished by air and water at ordinary tempera- 
tures. When ignited burns to OdO. When heated combines directly with Ol, Br, I, S, 
8e, P| and Te. It forms many useful alloys. 

Oxide and Hydroxide. — Its only hydroxide, Od(OH)t, is' formed from its salts 
by precipitation with KOH or NaOH; and its only oxide '. (OdO), by ignition of 
Od(OH),. Od(NO,),. OdO,0«. OdOO,, etc. 

373. Solubilities. — It dissolves slowly in hot, moderately dilute hydrochloric or sul- 
phuric acid, with evolution of hydrogen; in nitric acid, more readily with generation of 
nitrogen oxides. — Cadmium forms a single oxide, Od"0, yellowish-brown, and a corre- 
sponding series of salts, from which it is reducible, in the wet way, only by strong reduc- 
ing agents. It forms numerous double salts, especially haloids. — The hydroxide, sul- 
phide, carbonate, oxalate, phosphate, cyanide, ferrocyanide, and ferricyanide are insolu- 
ble in water. The chloride and bromide are deliquescent, and soluble in alcohol as well 
as water; the iodide is permanent, and soluble in water and alcohol; very sparingly in 
ether. The aramonio-oxide and the potassio and sodio cyanides are soluble in water. 

All of its salts that are insoluble in water are soluble iu hydrochloric and nitric acids 
and in ammonium hydroxide, except OdS. 

374. Heaotions of Cadmium Salts. — Fixed alkalies precipitate from 
solutions of cadmium salts — in abseuce of tartaric and citric acids, and cer- 
tain other organic substances — the white hydroxide, Cd(OH)„ i4»«sluDle in 
excess of the reagents (distinction from zinc). Ammonium hydroxide 
forms the same precipitate, which it redissolves. Alkali carbonates preci- 
pitate QdCO,, wliite, insoluble in excess of the reagents. Barium carbon- 
ate forms a complete precipitate, in the cold. — Hydrosulphurio acid and 
sulphides throw down the sulphide, CdS, yellow ; insoluble in cold dilute 
acids, in alkalies, and in alkali sulphides and cyanides, soluble in hot and 
dilute sulphuric acid (compare 375). — Alkali ohromates precipitate yellow 
cadmium chromate, from concentrated solutions only, and soluble on addi- 
tion of water. —Phosphates form a white precipitate, readily soluble in 
acids ; oxalates and oxalic acid, cadmiuni oxalate, white, difficultly soluble 
in acids. Potassic cyanide preciintates Cd(CN)j, white, soluble in excess 
of the reagent, as K,Cd(CN)^ ; fermcyauides form a white ; ferricyanides, a 
yellow precipitate — both soluble in Irydrochloric acid, and in ammonium 
hydroxide. 

On charcoal, with sodium carbonate, cadmium is reduced before the 
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blow-pipe to metallic salt, and usually vaporized and reoxidized nearly as 
fast as reduced, thereby forniiug a characteristic brown incrustaLion (CdO). 
This is volatile by reduction only, being driven with the reducing flame. — 
Cadmium oxide colors the borax bead yellowish while hot, colorless when 
cold ; microcosmic salt, the same. 

375. Cadmium may be separated from copper : (1) By the solubility of 
CuS in KCK", CdS being insoluble in KCN ; or, better, by treating the blue 
aiumoniacal solution with KCN until the blue color disappears, tiien H,S 
will precipitate the cadmium as CdS, while the copper remains in solution. 
(2) By reduction of the copper to Cu^Cl, with SnCl, and its precipitation 
with milk of sulphur, removal of excess of tin with NH^OH and precipita- 
tion of the cadmium with H,S. (3) The solution is acidified with HCl and 
the copper precipitated with hot Na^SjO,, and the cadmium in the filtrate 
is precipitated by (NHJ,S after neutralization with NH^OH. (4) From 
the mixed sulphides, CdS is dissolved by dilute hot H,SO^ (one part H^SO^ 
to five of H,0). 

376. Comparison of Certain Reaotions of Bismuth, Copper, and Cad- 
mium. 

Taken in Solutions of their Chlorides, Nitrates y Sulphates, or Acetates. 



KOH or NaOH, in exoess. 



NH«OH, in eK06M. 

Dilntion W saturated solu- 
tions. 



o 



Iodides. 



Sulphides. 
Iron or ZIno. 
Sugar, KOH and heat. 
K,SnO, + KOH. 



Bi 



Bi(OH)s, white. 

Bi(OH),, white. 
BiOOl, etc., white. 



Partial precip., in 
solutions not 
very strongly 
acid (864). 

BiaSa, biack» insol. 
in cyanide. 

V (spongy precip.) 
(378). 

BiO and Bi (black) 
(866). 

BiaOa (black). 



Cu. 



Ou(OH)a, dark 
blue. 

Blue solution. 



Partial precipitate 
completed by re- 
ducing agents 
(845). 

OuS, black, sol. in 
cyanide (375). 

On (bright coating) 
(851). 

Ou2(OH)a (yellow). 



Metallic copper. 



Od. 



Od(OH)a, white. 



(Colorless solution. 



No pre. 



OdS, yellow, insol- 
uble in cyanide. 

Od (gray sponge). 



Metallic cadmium. 



377. Bstimation. — (1) It is converted into, and after ignition weighed as, an oxide ; 
(8) converted into, and after drying at 100' C, weighed as OdS ; (3) precipitated as 
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OdOa04 and titrated by KaMnaOs; (4) precipitated as OdS and reduced with FosOle, 
and the amount of reduction determined by EaMnaOe. 

378. Oxidation. — Metallic cadmium precipitates the free metals from solutions of 
Au, Pt, Ag, Hg, Bi, Ou, Pb, Sn, and Oo ; and is itself reduced by Zn, Mg, and Al. 



LEAD. Pb = 206.471. 

379. Specific gravity^ 11.38 (Reich). Melting point, 326.2* C. (619.2* F ) (Person, 
1849). Valence, a dyad in Pb"0, and in all lead salts ; a tetrad, in Pb^vOa and in plum- 
bates. 

380. Oocurrence. — Lead is seldom found in the free state in nature. Its chief 
ore is galena (PbS), In smaller quantities it is found as cerussite, or white lead ore 
(PbOOs) ; as an^lesite (PbSOi), and in very many other minerals. 

381. Preparation. — From galena (1) It is roasted in the air, forming variable quan- 
tities of PbSOi, PbO, and PbS ; then the air is excluded and the temperature raised, 
and the sulphur of the sulphide reduces both the PbO and the Pb80«, 80s being 
formed : 

PbSO* 4- PbS = 2Pb + 2SOa 
2PbO + PbS = 8Pb + SO, 
(2) Similar to the first except that some form of carbon is used to aid in the reduc- 
tion. (8) It is reduced by fusing with metallic iron (PbS + Pe =s Pb -f FeS). Fre- 
quently these methods are combined or varied according to the other ingredients of 
the ore. 

382. Properties — A. bluish-white, soft metal ; it can be rolled out into sheets, but 
not drawn into wire ; nearly inelastic ; is a poor conductor of heat and electricity ; it 
forms alloys with most metals. Solder is lead one part, tin one part; type metal, lead 
two parts, tin and antimony each one part. Shot contains 0.5 percent, of arsenic. Ijead 
is slowly volatile at a white heat. It tarnishes in the air at ordiai^ temperatiires by 

^formation of diplumbic monoxide, PbaO, blackish gray. Pur% waAi free from air, 
does not affect lead, free from oxide or hydroxide, in the col(|;%ut granulateil lead 
slowly decomposes boiling water, with evolution of hydrogen, and formation of lead 
hydroxide, Pb(OH)a. In water containing air, the hydroxide and basic carbonate are 
formed. This corrosion and solution are greatly promoted by nitrogenous organic mat- 
ters — ammonium salts, and nitrates and nitrites — and by chlorides ; hindered or pre- 
vented by carbonates, acid carbonates and sulphates. Above the melting point, lead 
gradually oxidizes in the air to '* litharge," PbO. 

383. Oxides. — Lead forms four oxides, Pb^O, PbO, PbOa, and Pba04. Lead sub- 
oxide (PbaO) is little known ; it is the black {>owder formed when PbOa04 is heated to 
800" "C., air being excluded. Zjeod oxide (VithHrpe, or massicot) is formed by intensely 
igniting in the air Pb, PbaO, PbOa. Pb,04. Pb(OH)a, PbOOa, PbOa04, or Pb(NO«)a. It 
has a yellowish-white color, melts at a red heat, and is volatile at a white heat. 

384. Triplumbic tetrozide (red lead or minium), PbaOi, is formed by heating PbO 
to a dull-red heat witli full access of air for several hours. Strong, non-reducing acids, 
such as HNOa, HaSOi, HOlOs, etc., convert it into a lead salt and PbOa (a). But con- 
cent rated hot HaSOi converts the whole into PbSO*. oxygen being evolved (6). But 
with the dilute acid and ro<lncing agents, such as glycerine, sugar, HaOa04, HaO4H4O0, 
Zn, Al, Cd, Mg, As, Pb, etc., it i-» all reduced to the dyad lend without evolution of oxy- 
gen (c), (d), and (c). Ilydracids usually reduce the lead and are themselves oxi- 
dized (/). 
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(a) PbaO* + 2H2SO4 (dilute) = PbOa + 2PbS04 4- 2H2O 
{h) 2Pbi04 + 6HaS04 (concentrated and hot) = GPbSOi + 6HaO + Oa 
(C) PbaO* + HaCa04 4- 6HNO3 = 3(Pb(N03)a + 4HaO + 200, 
(d) 10Pb,O4 + Aa* -h SOHaSO* = SOPbSO* + 4HsA80« -+- 2'4HaO 
(6) Pb,0« + Zn + 4H^S04 = 3PbS04 + ZnS04 + 4HaO 

(/) Pb,04 -h 8H01 = 3Pb01a + Ol, + 4HaO 

The vahiuic of Pbs04 is best explained by tiie theory that it is a union of the dyad 

and tetrad (Pb" and Pbiv), PbaO* = 2Pb''0 + PbivOa). 

386. Lead dioxide or peroxide (PbOa), is formed (1) by fusion of PbO with EOlOs 

orKNOs; (2) by fusing PbaO* with EOH; (3) by treating any compound of Pb" with 

01, Br, EeFea(ON)ia, EaMnaOs, or HaOa in presence of EOH; (4) by treating Pb,04 

with non-reducing acids. 

Pba04 + 4HNOt = PbOa + 2Pb(N03)a + 2HaO 
Ignition forms first Pb804 and above a red heat PbO, oxygen being given off. It dis- 
solves in acids on same conditions as Pbs04 (see 384). Very strong solution of potassium 
hydroxide, in large excess, dissolves it, witli formation of ** potassium plumbate," 
EaPbOs. Lead dioxide is a powerful oxidizing agent, one of the strongest know^. Di- 
gested with ammonium hydroxide, it forms lead nitrate and water. Triturated ffeh 
one-sixth of sulphur, or tartaric acid, or sugar, it takes fire ; with phosphor^ it deton- 
ates. • 

386. Solubilitiefi. — Dilute nitric acid is the proper salifying solvent for metallic 
lead^MBiing plumbic nitrate with evolution of nitric oxide. Concentrated nitric Jfdi 
aclapR slowly. Lead does not dissolve in dilute sulphuric acid, cold or hot, or in con- 
centrated sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, in the cold; but hot sulphuric acid, dibntaining 
less than twenty-five per cent, water, forms lead sulphate, sparingly soluble in the con- 
centrated acid; and hot concentrated hydrochloric acid forms, with evolution of hydro- 
gen, and dissolves, a limited proportion of lead chloride. Dilute hydrochloric acid forms 
chloride, but dissolves little of it. 

The oxide, and hydroxide (formed in water, 382), are soluble in 7,000 to 10,000 parts 
of water, to which they give the alkaline reaction. The sulphide, carbonate, phosphate, 
chromate, sulphite, borate, cyanide, ferrocyanide, and tannate are insoluble in water. 

\ The sulphate and oxalate are very slightly soluble in water ; the chloride, iodide, bro- 
\ mide, and ferricyanide are sparingly soluble in hot water, still more sparingly soluble iu 

— Xcold water. The sulphate and chloride are less soluble in dilute sulphuric and hydro- 
chloric acids than in pure water, but much more soluble in the same acids concentrated 
than in water. Nitric acid increases the solubility of the sulphate and chloride in water, 
more and more, as the nitric acid is stronger — the salts separating again on diluting the 
nitric acid solution. The sulphate and chloride are insoluble in alcohol. The iodide is 
moderately soluble in solutions of alkaline iodides, insoluble in alcohol, decomposed by 
ether. The Viasic acetates are permanently soluble (if carbonic acid is strictly excluded). 
The basic nitrates are but slightly soluble in water, and are precipitated on adding solu- 
tions of )^ot«ssium nitrate to solution of basic lead acetate. 

In analysis, the solubility of the chloride, sparing as it is, enables lead to be sepa- 
rated from the other first-group metals. As a final precipitate, in both first and second 
groups, the sulphate is most used. The sulphide precipitate exceeds other tests in 
delicacy. 

387. Fixed alkalies precii)it{ite, from solutions of lend salts, lead hy- 
draxiu'es, Pb(OH),, white, soluble in excess of the reagents, by combination, 
as potassium or sodium plumbite, K,PbO, (distinction from silver, mercurj', 
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bismiitli, copper, cudmium). All the precipitates of lend hereafter given, 
fxc'pl the sulphide and ferricyanide, are soluble in strong solutions of the 
fixed alkali hydroxides. 

The alkiiliiie Bolution of lead is precipitated by alkaline solutions of 
cliroiuic, stannic, stannous, antimonious, and ursenions oxides. 

Ammonium hydroxids precipitates wliite basic salts, insoluble in ex- 
cess (distinction from silver, copper, cudniium) : with the chloride, the 
precipitate is Pb,OCl, ; with the niirate, Pb,0,OHM"0,. Witli the acetate, 
in solutions of ordinary strength, excess of ammonium liydroxide (free from 
carbonate) gives no precipitate, soltil)]i! tribasic acetate being formed. 

Soluble oarbonates ju'ecipitate lead basic carbonate, white, the carbon- 
ate and hydroxide comljincd in proportions varied by conditions. With 
" """S of the reagent, in conceutnited solution, tlie precipiljite consists 
uif Pb,(OH),(CO,),, Barium carbonate ou boiling precipitates lead 
""■'fctMy. Free carbonic anhydride pi-ecii'itutes tlie basic acetate, 
ft^oftulphtuio acid and the sulphides pi-ecipiiate — from ncn- 
muftiiljiie suliitions — lead sulphide, FbS, brownish-black, ins"!- 
!i1t dihno i^rjils, in alkalies, or alkali sulphides. Freshly jut- 

-wn 1 CdS, MnS, FeS, CoS, and WiS, give ihe same precipitatg^H.S 

^*ch:iiiges jII fi-t.'-lily precij'itated lead salts ui PbS. Moderately dilnimB to 

(ip yi''" cent-) nitric acid dissolves leiid sulpliide, with separation of sulphnr 

> ^^ii^^tion ii) ; concentrated ui^ic acid cliunges it mostly to the (insoluble) 

^^Jead sulphate (equation d) — in* both cases wirli evolution of nitric oxide. 

The 'Nidation of t|ie anlptiBr always occurs in the action of nitric acid on 

■: \' sulphides, in (bgreeproiiortioned to the strength of acid, temperature, and 

.*' dui-atioi) of ^fttact : 

' a. flPbS + 16BHO, = 6Pb(NO>)i + 38,+ 4NO + BH,0 

' ' bi UPbS + BaNO, = 3PbSO. + 6MO + 4H,0 

^ In solutions loo strongly acidulated, especially with hydrochloric acid, 

'maUyi of brick-red basic ^ulpliides, as Pb,SCl„ interferes with |ier- 
.eciprtatidd ; iti solutions excessively dilute, only a brown coloration 
occurs without i»recipitatioii. Lead is revealed in solutions fcfc,100,000 
parts of water, by this teat. **)' 

889. Sulphuric acid and siUphatea |»recipitatc, from neutral or acid 
solutions, lead sulphate, PbSO.. wliite, not chemically chiutged or perma- 
nently dissolved by acids, eicejit hydrosul])iiuric acid, yet Slightly soluble iu 
strong acids, as more particularly stated iti 386. Soluble in boiling am- 
monium acetate, an<l in the fixed alkalies. For solution by transposition 
into soluble salts, sec 396. Soluble in warm sodium thiosulphate solution, 
at lemperaturcs not above 08° C, (154° F.) ; (in hot solution, decomposed, 
PbS being one of the products formed, insoluble in thiosulphate) ; dis- 
tinction and separation frovi barium sulphate, which does not dissolve in 
thiosulpbates. 
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This test is from five to ten times less delicate than that with hydrosul- 
phiiric acid ; but lead is quantitatively separated as a sulpliate, by precipi- 
tating with sulphuric acid in presence of alcohol, and washing witii alco- 
hol. If the PbSO^ is heated with K,CrO^, transposition takes place, and 
the yellow PbCrO^ is formed (393). The yellow precipitate is soluble in 
fixed alkali hydroxides, then reproduced by acetic acid. Also, excess of po- 
tassium iodide transposes lead sulphate, the yellow product (392) being a 
distinction of lead from barium. 

390. Hydrochloric acid and soluble chlorides precipitate, from solu- 
tions not too dilute, lead chloride, PbCl,, white. Tiiis reaction constitutes 
lead a member of the FIRST GROUP — as it also is of the second. The 
solubility of the precipitate is such (386) that the filtrate obtained in the 
cold gives marked reactions with hydrosulphuric acid, sulphuric acid, chro- 
mates, etc.; and that it can be quite accurately separated from silver chlor- 
ide and mercurous chloride by much hot water. Also, small proportions of 
lead escape detection in the first group, while its removal is necessarily ac- 
complished in the second group, ' 

391. Soluble Bromides precipitate lead bromide, PbBr,, white, soluble 
in j^H^to about the same extent as the chloride; in concentrated solu- 

precipitate dissolves in excess of the potassium bromide, as ^ 
bBr,, which is decomposed and precipitated by dilution with wjvter. 
Also soluble in hot solutions of ammonium chloride and nitrate. 

892, Soluble Iodides precipitate lead iodide, Pbl^, bright yellow and 
rystallinej soluble in about 1,900 parts of cold <»r 200 of hot water ; soluble 
n hot moderately concentrated niiric acid, and in solutions of fixed alkalies 

not in cold hydrochloric acid ; soluble in excess of the alkali iodides, by 
formation of double iodides — with deficient excess of potassium iodide, ./ 
forming KIPbl, ; with superabundance of the same reagent, forming 
(KI)^PbI„ these double iodides requiring free alkali iodide to hold them in 
solution, and being partly decomposed by undue addition of water, with 
re precipitation of the lead iodide. Lead iodide is not precipitated in pre?- * 
ence of sodium citrate ; alkaline acetates also hold it in solution to some 
extent, so that it is less perfectly precipitated from acetate tiian from * 
nitrate of lead. 

893. Soluble Chromates — ^both K,CrO^ and K,Cr,0, — precipitate lead 

chromate, PbCrO^, yellow, soluble in fixed alkali hydrates (distinction from 

bif=muth), insoluble in chromic acid (distinction from barium), slightly 

soluble in acetic acid, decomposed by hydrochloric acid and by ammonium 

hvdrate. 

394. Disodium hydrogen phosphate precipitates trimetallic lead phosphate, Fbs- 
(POOa, white, insoluble in dilute acetic acid (compare 216), soluble iu nitric acid and 
fixed alkalies: 

3Pb(NO,)a + 8Na,HP04 = Pb.fPOi), + 6NaNO, -f H.PO* 
And H,PO« + Na3HPO« = 2NaH,P04 

4 
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Therefore, if there is excess of phosphate, the full reaction will be: 

8Pb(NO,)2 + 4NaaHP04 = Pb.CPO*)^ + 6NaNO, + 2NaHaP04 

Alkali oxalates precipitate Uad oxalate, PbOa04, white, iiu>oiuble iu acetic acid, solu- 
ble in potassium and sodium hydroxide solutions, and in nitric acid. 

Alkali BolphiteB — as Na^SOs — precipitate lead aulphite, PbSOi, white, less soluble in 
water than the sulphate, slightly soluble in sulphurous acid, decomposed by sulphuric^ 
nitric, and hydrochloric acids. 

396. Soluble cyanides — as ECN — precipitate lead cyanide, Pb(ON)a, white, soluble 
in a very large excess of the reagent, reprecipitated on boiling.— Perrocyanidea— a* 
K4Fe(ON)6- -precipitate ferrocyaiiide, PbaPe(ON)6, insoluble in dilute acids. — Perrl- 
oyanides form, in concentrated solutions, a dark brown precipitate, slightly soluble in 
water. — Solphocyanates form, in concentrated solutions, a yellow crystalline precipitate 
of lead sulphocya/iatey Pb(ONS)a, soluble in water, decomposed on boiling, with precipi- 
tation of basic sulphocyanate, PbOH^CNS), white. 

396. Tannic acid precipitates solutions of lead acetate, and partly the nitrate, as yel- 
low-gray tannate of lead, soluble in acids. Solution of lead acetate precipitates a large 
number — and sohition ot lead subacefate a still larger number— of organic acids, color 
subsUuices, resins, gums, and neutral principles. Indeed, it is a rule, wiih few excep- 
tions, that lead subacetate removes all organic acids (not acetic, formic, butyric, valeric, 
or laciic). Ammoniacal solution of lead acetate is used as a reagent, as a form of basic 
acetate (387). 

397. Lead salts when fused on porcelain with Na^COs are converted int( 
If charcoal is added metallic lead is formed (6). Long continued fusion on cl 
change the acid radical also (c). 

{a) PbOl, + Na,COs = 2Na01 + PbO 4- OO, 

{h) 2PbS04 -f 2Na,OOs + O = 2Pb + 2Na,S04 + 300, 

(c) 2PbS04 + 2NaaOO, + 50 = 2Pb + 2Na,8 + 7O0« 

After fusion the aqueous solution is tested for acids and the residue for bises after dis- 
solving in HNOi or HO^HsOa. 

^ 308. With borax and microcosmic salt, strictly in the outer flame, lead oxide and oxi- 
'mzeU compounds give a bead yellow when hot, becoming colorless when cold ; due to 
formation of lead borate or phosphate, fused in the glass. If the least reducing action is 
allowed to bear on the bead, the test is spoiled, and the platinum wire is spoiled likewise* 
(See under Platinum.) 

399. EBtimation. — (1) As an oxide into which it is converted by ignition (if a carbon- 
',te or nitrate), or by precipitation and subsequent ignition. (2) As a sulphate. Add to 
fie solution twice its volume of alcohol, precipitate with H38O4, and after washing with 
ilcohol ignite and weigh. (3) It is converted into an acetate, or sodium acetate is added 
to the solution, then precipitated with EaOraO?, and after drying at 100° C. weighed as 
PbOr04. (4) It is converted into PbS, free sulphur added, and after ignition in hydro- 
gen gas weighed as PbB. 

400. Oxidation. — Pb" is oxidize. 1 to Pb»v, iis stated in (385). Pb'v is reduced to 
Pb" in presence of dilute HaS04 by nascent hydrogen, and by all metals capable of pro- 
ducing nascent hydrogen (such as Al, Zn, Sn, Mg, Pe), and by soluble com|Kinnds of 
(Hg,)", Sn", Sb'". As'", (AsH, gas). Bi", (Ou,)", Pe", (Or,)vi, Mn ', Mn", Mniv, 
Mnvi. Also by H3O3O4, HNO,, H,PO„ H,PO„ P, SO,, H,8, HCl, HBr, HI, HOy, 
HONS, H4Pe(CN;e, glycerine, tartaric acid, sugar, urea, and very many organic com- 
pounds. In many cases the same reduction takes place in presence of KOH. 

From lead solutions Zn, Mg, Al, Oo, and Od precipitate metallic lead. And metallic 
lead precipitates the free metals from solutions of Au, Pt, Ag, Hg, Bi, and On. 
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SILVER. Ag = 107. 675. 

401. Specific gravity, precii»itated, 10.5533 (G. Rose, 1848). Melting point, »54' C. 
<1749^ F.) ( VioLLB, 1S77). Vaporizes at 1570"' C. (V. and 0. Meyee, 1879). Valence, a 
monad in Ag'^O and in silver salts. 

402. Oocurrenoe. — Found in a free state; oftener in combination ; its most impor- 
tant ores are argentite, or silver glance (AgaS), pyrargyrite (AgsSbSs), and hort^ silver 
(AgOl), and it is frequently found in paying quantities in galena (PbS), and copper py- 
rites, and in many other ores. 

403. Preparation. — The limits of this work do not permit a description of the metal- 
lurgy of silver. Chiefly three methods are employed: (1) It is alloyed with lead by fusion 
4ind the lead separated by oxidation. (2) It is amalgamated with mercury and then the 
mercury separated by distillation. (3) It is brought into solution and the metal precipi- 
tated by copper. Silver is very easily rediLced from its oxide by heat alone, and from all 
its compounds by ignition with H, O, OO, and by the organic carbon compound in which 
the carbon has less than four bonds. It is also reduced without the aid of heat by cer- 
tain metals, etc. (343). 

404. Properties. — Silver is the whitest of metals, harder than gold and softer than 
copper; silver is hardened by copper. United States silver coin contains 90 per cent, 
silver and 10 per cent, copper. In malleability and ductility it is inferior only to gold ; 
and as a conductor of heat and electricity it exceeds all other metals. 

ides. — Silver forms three oxides — AgaO, Ag40, AgsOa. Silver oxide, ar- 
f(AgaO) is formed by the action of KOH or NaOH on silver salts or by heat- 
Miate to 200° G. It is a brown powder, a strong oxidizing agent, partially 
by light, completely decomposed by heat at 300** C. into metallic silver and 
oxygen. Argentoue oxide (called also suboxide, quadrantoxide, and tetrantoxide), Ag40, 
is formed by heating silver citrate to lOO** C. in hydrogen gas, dissolving in water and 
precipitating with KOH. It is a black powder, easily decomposed by heat, soluble in 
IVH4OH; decomposed by oxyacids forming metallic silver and a silver salt; with HOI 
forming argeotous chloride (AgaOl). Silver peroxide (AgaOa) is a black powder formed 
by treating metallic j0^r or silver oxide with ozone or }>eroxide of liydrogen. Oxyacids 
reduce it, forming a^ver salt and evolving oxygen. HOI reduces it to AgOl, evolving 
free Ol. Silver forms no definite hydroxides. 

406. Solubilities. — Silver is not oxidized by water or air at any temperature, but is 
oxidized by ozone, is readily attacked by chlorine, bromine, or iodine, and is soon tar- 
nished in air containing hydrosulphuric acid, or in contact with sulphides or certain or- 
ganic substances containing sulphur, by formation of silver sulphide; also, by substances 
easily liberating phosphorus, as silver phosphide. As silver is easily reduced from its 
salts, these act as oxidiziy: agents of considerable force. 

407. Tiie proper s^rent of silver is nitric acid, most efficient when about fifty per 
cent., but active whether concentrated or dilute — with production of nitric oxide as the 
chief residual product. Hot concentrated sulphuric acid forms sulphate, which is spar- 
ingly soluble ; and hot concentrated hydrochloric acid forms silver chloride, slightly^ 
soluble in the concentrated reagent, but precipitated on dilution. The fixed alkalies do 
not act upon silver in the wet or dry way ; hence, silver crucibles are iis-ed instead of 
platinum for fusion with caustic alkali. Silver, in the form of a precipitate, is very 
slowly acted upon by strong aqueous ammonia, dissolving as a nitride. — There is but a 
single series of salts of silvei> — those represented by Ag', and sometimes desigpitted 
argentic salts. 

408. The nitrate, acetate, and sulphate form permanent anhydrous crystals. The 
snits of silver are chiefly colorless, except the ortho-phosphate and ars-enite, yellow; the 
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arseniate, reddish-brown; the iodide, yellow; the bromide, yellow- white ; the sulphide, 
black. Normal silver salts do not redden litmus. 

409. Silver forms a greater number of insoluble salts than any other metal; though, 
in this respect, there is but little difference between the first-group bases. The oxide, 
sulphide, chloride, bromide, bromate, iodide, iodate, cyanide, ferrocyanide, ferricyariide, 
carbonate, oxalate, phosphate, arsenite, arseniate, sulphite, and tartrate are insoluble 
in water; the sulphate is soluble in 200 parts of cold, and less than 100 parts of boiling 
water. The acetate is soluble in 100 parts of water. The borate, thiosulphate, and 
citrate are very sparingly soluble in water. The ammonium silver oxide and the nume- 
rous ammonium silver salts, the double cyanides, iodides, and thiosulphates of silver and 
alkaline metals, are soluble in water. The chloride is sparingly soluble in strong hydro- 
chloric, nearly insoluble in nitric and dilute sulphuric acids ; soluble, to some slight 
extent, in solutions of all soluble metallic chlorides (except calcium and zinc chlorides), 
especially soluble with sodium chloride (double chloride being formed); also soluble with 
certain other alkali salts, and in concentrated solution of mercuric nitrate. The nitrate 
is sparingly soluble in alcohol and in ether, and soluble in glycerine. 

410. Both the oxy-salts and haloid salts of silver, which are insoluble in waler, are 
dissolved by ammonium hydroxide, except the sulphide and iodide; by cold dilute nitric 
acid, except the chloride, bromide, iodide, bromate, iodate, and the haloids of cyanogen 
and its compounds ; by solution of potassium cyanide, except the sulphide ; and by al- 
kali thiosulphates, almost without exception. 

In analysis, silver is completely precipitated as a chloride, in the first 
and the solubility of this precipitate in ammonium hydroxide separates it fr 
first-group bases. Reduction to metallic silver is sometimes employed iaa 

411. ThofHSSa atSSR^hydi^oxides precipitate, from sotatidns of silver 
salts (in absence of citrates), silver oxide^ Ag,0, grayish-brown (329), insol-, 

1 uble in excess of the reagents ; easily soluble in nitric, acetic, and sul- 
phuric acids, and in ammonium hydroxide ; somewhat soluble in ammoni- 
um salts; soluble in alkali cyanides and thiosulphiflH^also^ soluble in 
about 3,000 parts (»f water. 

Ammonium hydroxide, in neutral solutions of silver nitrate, forms the 
jame precipitate, silver oxi«ie, very easily dissolving Vi excess, by formation 
qI arnmonmm silver oxide, 'N'H.^AgO,* In solurionsicontaining much free > 
acid, all precipitation is prevented by the ammonium slSt formed. 

The ammoniacal solution of silver is not immediately precipitated by 

addition of excess of fixed alkalies in the cold, but on Siling a black precipi- 

-tate is formed. ' From ti)e cold ammoniiical solution cmitainmg fTxe^ alka- 

. *lies a precipitate gradually forms. This precipitate contains ////?« iwfl/i;?^ 

'\tnlver — a bladk powder, which explodes with dangerous violence by friction 

'"9kr by drying above ordinary temperatures. Fulminating silver may al«o be 

deposited from ammoniacal solutions of silver, on standing, an<l by digest- 

• ThiB formula accords with the n'siiltn of a wries of voliii^tn<^({2et«miination0 made by Mr. D. E. O^ 
borne and the author (Jnnr. Am. Chfin. Sry.. l^snu If n'lvi-r r i«la< t*J hydmiren of ammoninm, lh<' form*^ 
would be (NH|Aff)sO— the molonih' of whi<h. with n n)«>l ri:i.- of uat*^. would make two molocnlcv 
formed as given in the text. For the latter, we have : 




Ai:||gji + .iNH^OH = NET^AsrO NH«NO, -^ H,0 
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ing oxide of silver with strong ammonium hydroxide. Its production, in 
the way first mentioned, is most favored by a slight excess of the fixed 
alkali.* 

412. HydrosidphiLric acid and alkali sulphides precipitate from neu- 
tral, acid, or alkaline solutions, silrer sulphide^ ^f^fi^ black, soluble in 
moderately concentrated nitric acid (distinction from mercury), nob in sd- 
lution of potassium cyanide (distinction from copper) ; insoluble in alkali 
sulphides (distinction from tin, etc.) 

413. Hydrochloric acid and the soluble chlorides precipitate silver 
chloride, AgCl, white, curdy, separating on shaking the solution ; turning 
violet to brown^n the light (from formation ^of argentous chloride, Ag^Cl), 
very easily solioble in ainmojiium hydroxide, as ammonio silver chloride, 
(NH,),(AgC]^.'^The precipitate, also, is slowly soluble in concentrated 
solution of a^lmonium carbonate ; and is fusible without decomposition. 
For solubilities of the precipitate — indicating the conditions of delicacy in 
the test — see 409 and 410. This precii)itati()n is the most delicate of the 
ordinar^ylts for silver ; being recognized in solution in 250,000 parts of 
water^ a^^ enables us wholly to remove this metal IN THE FIRST 
GBOnP of bases. 

^^Kft Soluble bromides precipitate silver bromide, AgBr, white, with a 
^HJBT yellowish tint, but slightly soluble in excess of potassium bromide, 
and much less easily soluble in ammonium hydroxide than silver chloride. 
' Soluble iodides precipitate silver iodide, Agl, pale yellow, easily soluble in 
excess of the reagents by formation of double iodides, as SGLA.gI. 1'he 
double iodide is decomposed by dilution with much water, and all the silver 
reprecipjteted as iodide. The precipitate is scarcely at all soluble in am- 
moniumWdroxide (one part dissolving in 2,600 parts of ten per cent, solu- 
tion of jm^^nJ^O- Concentrated nitric acid slowly dissolves it. Regard- 
ing ot^* solubilities of argentic bromide and iodide, see 409 and 410. 

4 n; Potassium cyanide, or hydrocyanic acid, precipitates, from neu- 
tral or slightlf acid solutions, silver cyanide, AgCN, white, quickly soluble ' 
in excess of the reagent, as potassium silver cyanide, KAg(CN),. By for- 
mation of these double cyanides, the various compounds of silver are ren- 
dered soluble through treatment with alkali cyanides; also, a soluble iodo- 
cyanide is formed. Silver cyanide is readily soluble in ammonium hydrox- 
ide, and promptly decomposed by hydrochloric acid. 

416. Potassium ferrocyanide precipitates silver ferrocyan id e, Ag^Pe- 
(CN),. yellowish-white, difficultly soluble in ammonium hydroxide; on b(»il- 
ing metallic silver separates and a ferricyanide is formed, not decomposed 
by hydrochloric acid, changed by nitric acid to the ferricyanide. Exposure 

• The compofiition of this snhstance, known as Berthollct'e Fulminntinjf Silver, ha« not been determined, 
bot it contains nitrogen. It is distinctfromthesilverfiilminate, Agra'CN^aOa.repr^-t'utedbyfuhninicacid, 
and isomeric with cyanatea 
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to the air gives it a blue tinge. — Potassium ferricyanide })recipitates silver 
ferricyauide, reddish-yellow, soluble in ammonium hydroxide. 

417. Alkali carbonates precipitate sUver carbonate^ AgaOOi, white or yellowish- 
white, slightly soluble iu water, somewhat soluble in excess of fixed alkali carbonates, 
quite soluble in ammonium carbonate; soluble in nitric acid and in ammonium hydrox- 
ide; changed by boiling to silver oxide. Barium carbonate does not affect solution of 
silver nitrate. 

418. Oxalic acid, and oxalates, precipitate silver oxalate, AgtOtdt white, slightly 
soluble in water, sparingly soluble by dilute nitric acid, readily soluble in solution of 
ammonium hydrate. It detonates when heated. 

419. Diflodium hydrogen phosphate precipitates trimetallic silver ortho-phoaphate, 
AgsPOi, yellow, soluble in dilute nitric acid, iu phosphoric acid, and in ammonmm 
hydrate; but little soluble in dilute acetic acid. — Pyrophosphates — as NaiPaO? — precipi- 
tate silver pyrophosphate, AgiPsOT, white, insoluble in acetic acid, soluble in tlilute 
nitric and phosphoric acids, and in ammonium hydroxide. 

420. Arseniates — as NaiAa04 — precipitate red-brown sHver^iaraenieUe, AgiAa04, 
having the same solubilities as the ortho-phosphate. — ^Arsenitee — as NasAsOi - precipi- 
tate silver araenite, AgiAsOa, yellow, quickly soluble in dilute acids and in ammonium 
hydroxide. 

Ohromates— as E,0r04 — precipitate silver chromate, Ag90r04, dull-red, sparingly 
soluble iu water, not much more soluble in dilute nitric acid. 

Thiosolphates— as NasStOi — precipitate silver thiosulphate, AgaSaOi, wh! 
instable, and readily soluble in excess of the precipitants, by formation of double tl 
phates. That formed by sodium thiosulphate is first NaAgSiOi, with excess of the thio- 
sulphate, Na4Ags(S90i)8 ; and corresponding thiosulphates of silver and potassium are 
formed. By standing or heating, the pi-ecipitate turns black, as AgtS. 

AgsSaOi + HaO = Ag,S + H,80« 
Thiocyanates give AgONS, insoluble in dilute HNO|. 

421. By }x gradual reduction of ^ silver with certain reagents, it is obtained as a 
bright silver coaling upon the inner surface of the test-tube, or other glass vessel. A 
somewhat dilute solution of ammonio nitrate of silver, treated with a dilute alcoholic so- 
lution of oils of cloves and cassia — the latter solution not in excess — gives this result. 
The coating is also obtained by adding to solution of silver nitrate a very little aqueous 
solution of chloral hydrate, ancj then a slight excess of ammonia; the ammonium formi- 
ate, gradually produced by decomposition of the chloral with alkali, deoxidizes the am- 
monio silver nitrate. A silver deposit on glass may sometimes be made to assume the 
form of a compact and lustrous coating, by rubbing with a glass rod. In these deoxida- 
tions, generally, the nitric acid radical of silver nitrate is not deconijwsed, but nitric acid 
is left. 

4AgNO, 4- 2H,0 = 4Ag + 4HNO, + O, 
See, as an example, the statement of the reaction between arsenious hydride and sil- 
ver nitrate, under Arsenious Acid. 7\ 

Light decoinposf»s most compounds of silver, with blackening from formation of 
metallic silver or of argentous oxide. Ag40, or of both. The nitrate in crystal or pure 
Witter solution, fhe phosphate, iodide, and cyanide, are not decomposed by light alone ; 
but light jri*catly hastens their decomposition by organic substances, or other reducing 
agents — as of solution of silver nitrate in rain-water, or written as an ink upon organic 
fabrics. The base of most indelible inks is silver. 

422. Silver nitrate and chloride fuse undecomposed, but decompose at a higher hc^t. 
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Most silver compounds, heated in the glass-tube, leave a metallic residue. On Charcoal, 
with sodium carbonate, silver is reduced from all its compounds in the blow-pipe flame, 
attested by a bright malleable globule. Lead and zinc, and elements more volatile, may 
be separated from silver by their gradual vaporization under the blow-pipe. Copper and 
iron are removed along with larger quantities of lead, previously added for this purpose, 
either as metallic lead or by reduction from litharge. (See descriptions of CupeHation^ 
in works on general chemistry, and more fully in works on assaying of precious metals). 

423. To identify the acid of silver salts which are insoluble in HNOs (AgCl, AgBr, 
Agl), (1) Add metallic zinc and a drop of HaS04; when the silver is ail reduced test for 
the acid in the filtrate. (2) Fuse with NaaOOi, add water, and test the filtrate for acids. 
<8) Add H98, and proceed in the same manner. (4) Boil with KOH or NaOH (free from 
HOI), and test the filtrate in the same manner. It must not be overlooked that by the 
first three methods, and not by the last, bromates and iodates are reduced to bromides 
and iodides. 

424. Sstimation. — (1) As metallic silver, into which it is converted by direct ignition 
if it is the oxide or carbonate, or by ignition in hydrogen if the chloride, bromide, iodide, 
or sulphide. (2) It is precipitated as AgCl, and after igniting to incipient fusion (260"* 
C.) weighed. (3) It is converted into Ag^S by H3S, and weighed after drying at 100° C. 
Inadmissible in case of an acid that might liberate free sulphur. (4) Add KON until a 
solution of KAg(ON)9 is formed, precipitate with HNOs, and after drying at 100" C. 
weigh as AgON. (5) Volu metrically, by adding a graduated solution of NaOl until a 
precipitate is no longer formed. This may be varied by adding the measureil silver solu- 
tion to the graduated NaOl solution, containing a few drops of KaOrO*, until the red 
pi?|ci^tate begins to form. (6) Volumetrically, add a graduated solution of* ammonium 
tbiocyanate, containing ferric sulphate, until the red color ceased to disappear. 

426. Oxidation. — Metallic silver precipitates gold and platinum from their solu- 
tions, antl is precipitated as metallic silver from its solutions by Zn, Mg, Al, Od, Pb, Ou^ 
(On,)", Sn, Sn", Hg, Bi, To, Sb, SbH., As, AsHs, P, HsPOs, H,SOi, and is i-educed in 
presence of KOH by (Hg,)'', Sn", Am"', Sb"S Bl", Mn", and (Ou,)". Also by FeSO* 
when cold (incompletely), and redissolved on boiling, the ferric sulphate first formed 
being again reduced to FeS04. 

MERCURY. Hg = 199.712. 

426. Specific gravity, liquid, 13.596 (Volkmann, 1881); solid, 14.193 
(Mallet, 1877). MeUinfi {freezing) point, -38 8° C. (-38° F.) Stewart. 
Boiling point, 357.25° C. (675° F.) (Reonault, 1860). Vapor density 
(H = 1), 200.93 (V. Meyer, 1880). Valence, a dyad in Hg"0 and in mer- 
curic salts ; a pseudo-monad in (Hg,)"0, and in viercurozis salts. 

427. Occurrence. — Found native, but its cliief ore is cinnabar (HgS). 
It is also found as Hg,Cl, and as an amalgam Avith gold and silver. 

Preparation. — From HgS. (1) It is j-oasted in the air ; HgS + O, = 
Hg + SO,. (2) Lime is added and the mercury distilled ; 4HgS -f 4CaO = 
3CaS + CaSO, + 4Hg. 

428. Properties. — It is the only metal Avhich is a liquid at ordinary 
temperatures ; Avhite when pure, and having a brilliant silvery lustre. It is 
sliglitly volatile at ordinary temperatures. Divided in globules invisible 10 
the unaided eye, and separated by minute films of liquid or solid foreign 
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matter, mercury ap[)ear8 as a dark gi-ay powder. It is not oxidized by 
agitation with air or oxygen— the tarnish acquired on the surface of com- 
mercial mercury, by exposure to the atmosphere, being due to intermixture 
of foreign metals ; but by agitation with water, or with various substances, 
the metal is "extinguished," or divided to the gray pulverulent form, which 
contains some mercurous oxide when so prepared. Also, tlie gray i)ulver- 
nlent mercury is precipitated by reduction from salts in solution. Aqueous 
solutions of alkali chlorides, with access of the air, gradually act upon 
mercury by formation of mercuric chloride. Solution of potassium i)er- 
manganate oxidizes mercury — forming mercurous oxide, manganic liydrox- 
ide and potassium liydroxide. 

429. Solubilities. — The most effective solvent of mercury is nitric 
acid. It dissolves readily in the dilute acid hot or cold ; Avith the strong 
acid, heat is soon generated ; and with considerable quantities of material, 
the action acquires an explosive violence. At ordinary temi>eratures, nitric 
acid, when applied in excess, produces normal mercuric nitrate, but when 
the mercury is in excess, mercurous nitrate is formed ; in all cases, chiefly 
nitric oxide gas is generated. Both mercurous and mercuric nitrates re- 
quire a little free nitric acid to hold them in solution. This free nitric acid 
gniduiilly oxidizes mercurosum to mercuricum, making a clear solution of 
Hg(NO,),, if there is sufficient HNO, present, otherwise a basic mercuric 
nitrate may precipitate. A solution of mercurous nitrate may be kept 
free from mercuric nitrate by placing some metallic mercury in the bottle 
containing it ; still after standing some weeks a basic mercurous nitrate 
crystallizes out, which a fresh supply of nitric acid will dissolve. Chlorine — 
in aqueous solution, or formed in nitro-hydrochloric acid — dissolves mercury 
slowly, to mercuric cliloride. Hydrochloric ^d does not dissolve mercury. 
Bromine and iodine [)romptly unite with ni'-cury. Dilute sidphnric aoid 
does not act upon mercury ; but the concentrated acid, when heated, dis- 
solves it witli moderate rapidity, evolving sulphurous anhydride. 

430. Oxides. — MervuTmis oxide (Hg,0) is formed by treating mercur- 
ous (»xy-salts or Hg^Cl, with KOH or NaOH. It is a black powder which a 
gentle iieat changes to HgO and Hg, and a higher heat into Hg and O. 
Mercuric oxide, HgO, is made (1) by keeping Hg° at its boiling point for 
.1 month or longer in a flask filled with air; (2) by heating Hg,(NO,), or 
Hg(NO,), with about an equal weight of metallic mercury, 

Hg(NO,), + ;JHg = 4HgO + 2NO; 

(3) by precipitating; mercuric salts with KOH or NaOH. Made by (1) and 
(2) it is red, by (3) yellow. On heating it changes to vermilion red, then 
black, and on cooling regains its original color. A red heat decomposes it 
completely into Hg° and 0°. Mercury forms no hydroxides. 

431. Mercury forms two well-marked classes of salts — mercurous and 
laercuric ; — mercurous compounds being permanent in the air, but change«l 
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by powerful oxidizing agents to mercuric compounds. The latter are some- 
what more stable, but act as oxidizing agents in many rehitions. Mercury 
as a noble metal is not strongly electro-positive; and many reducing agents 
change mercuric compounds, first to mercurous combinations, and then to 
metallic mercury. 

Solutions of mercurous and mercuric salts redden litmus. Mercuric 
chloride is permanent; nitrate, deliquescent. 

432. MEBCUBOUS compounds, of ordinary occurrence, are insoluble 
in watei*, except the normal nitrate ; the sulphate and the acetate are spar- 
ingly soluble (that is, in 300 to 600 parts of water). And these require 
acidulated water for their full solution ; becoming decomposed by water, at 
a certain degree of dilution, with precipitation of basic salts (35J6). 

Mercurous chloride is very slowly soluble by cold concentrated solutions 
of alkali chlorides, somewhat more rapidly when heated, the solution being 
due to formation of mercuric chloride and mercury. Dilute hydrochloric 
acid, at ordinary temperatures, fails to dissolve mercurous chloride ; but 
when heated it gradually causes the formation of mercuric chloride and 
mercui7, the action being very slow with dilute acid, tolerably rapid wiih 
concentrated acid. In presence of certain organic substances, the resolu- 
tion into mercuric chloride and mercury takes |dace at 38° to 40° C. (100°" 
F.) Free chlorine, and nitric acid, quickly dissolve mercurous chloride, 
as mercuric salt. 

In analysis, mercurous compounds are i)reci pita ted, from solution, a& 
chloride, in the first group, and this precipitate is distinguished from 
others in the group, by blackening with ammonium hydroxide. The iden- 
tification of mercury, by reduction to metallic state, is the same as with 
mercuric compounds. 

433. Reactions of merourous salts. — Fixed alkali hydroxides pre- 
cipitate from solutions of mercurous salts, mercurous oxide, Hg^O, black, 
insoluble in alkalies. 

Solution of ammonium hydroxide produces black precipitates ; that 
from solution of mercurous nitrate being (NH^HgjNO,, nitrogen dihydro- 
gen dimercurous nitrate,* black, insoluhle in alkalies, soluble in acids : 
Hg3(NO,), + 2NH4HO = NHsHg^NOa + NH4NO, + 2H,0 

Mercurous chloride, white, is changjd by ammonium hydroxide to 
(Nn,Hg,)Cl, nitrogen dihydrogen dimermirous chloride, or dimercurous 



• The compoandB prodnced by action of ammoninm hydroxide on mercury compounds arc considere I 
M substitutions of Hs: foracertain number of atoms of H in NH4 (ammonium). The Hubetitiitions forme.l 
from moTurwM c^Mpounds contain (20() partn by weight or) one atom of Hy (acting as a monad) for eacli 
atom (1 part) Q^K displaced ; they are termed mercnrons-ammoniiimH : mercurosammonium being 
HHgHir; di-mflProsammonium, NH,H[fir3 ; tri-mercurosammonium, NHHeratetc. The subHtitutionM 
formed in ammomnm by morciiry from infirmri" compounds contain one atom of Hg: (acting as a dyad) for 
two atoms of H dii*placed ; they are desiennfed as mercnrammoniums ; morcnrammoniiim being 
(NHi^sHflr; di-mercurammoniiim, NH^Hg' : tri-mcrcurammonium, (NH^^HgTa ; tetra-mePv-nrammo- 
nium. 
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ammonium chloride, black (distinctiou from lead), decomposed by acids, 

insoluble in ammonium hydroxide (distinction from silver) : 

Hg^Ol, + 2NH4HO = NHaHgaOl + NH«01 + 2H,0 

434. Solutions of the carbonates of the fixed alkali metals precipitate 
an instable mercurous carbonate, Hg,CO„ gray, blackening to basic car- 
bonate and oxide when heated. Ammonium carbonate reacts like ammo- 
nium hydroxide. BaCO,, SrCO,, CaCO,, and MgCO, precipitate mercur- 
ous salts, in the cold. 

435. HydrosidphiLrio aoid, and soluble sulphides, precipitate, not 
Hg^S, but HgS -f Hg, insoluble in (NHJ,S, but normal K,S, in presence 
of KOn, dissolves tiie HgS, and leaves the Hg as a residue. 

436. Hydrochloric acid and soluble chlorides form a white precipitate 
of 7nercurOH 8 chloride, Hg,Cl,, "calomel*' — placing the mercurous base 
IN THE PIBST GROUP. For relations of the precipitate to solvents, see 
432 ; to ammonium hydrate, see 433 ; fixed alkalies blacken it b^ formation 
of Hg,0 (433). 

487. Soluble bromides precipitate mercurous bromide, Hg,Br,, yellow- 
ish white, insoluble in water and in alcohol, insoluble in dilute nitric acid. 

438. Soluble iodides precipitate vierctirous iodide, Hg,I„ greenish-yel- 
low — ** the green iodide of mercury." The precipitate from mercurous ni- 
trate contains more or less mercuric iodide ; that from the acetate is 
nearly pure Hg,I,. 

Mercurous iodide is nearly insoluble in water, insoluble in alcohol (distinction from 
tnercuric iodide), somewhat soluble in ether, slowly soluble in part by aqueous solutions 
of alka^ iodides (excess of the precipitants), being first decomposed to mercuric iodide 
uind mercury, which last remains undissolved : 

Hgal, 4- 2KI = Hg + (KI)aHgI, 

^ . AmmoiiM|^y4foxide solution slowly decomposes and partially dissolves mercurous 
fiodide. - *' 

By sublimation, and to somfi extent by exposure t* light, mercurous iodide is changed 
to mercuroso-mercuric iodide, HgLH^a. yellow — with separation of metallic mercury. 
When the precipitate by iodide of potassium, in solution of mercurous nitrate, is made in 
very dilute solutions or is allowed to stand for some time, it consists chiefly of this — "the 
yellow iodide of mercury." It is strictly insoluble in alcohol; melts and sublimes unde- 
oomposed, and is afifected by alkali iodides like mercurous iodide. 

439. Alkali cyanides, also hydrocyanic acid, resolve mercurous salts into metallic 
mercury, a gray precipitate, and mercuric cyanide, which remains in solution. — Perro- 
cyanides form a white, gelatinous; ferricyanidM, a red-brown ])recipitatc. 

Alkali phoBphates — as Na2HP04 — precipitate the white merruroua phosphate, 
HgaP04, when the reagent is added in excess; the yollow mercur«»us )^^j)hate-nitrate, 
HgsP04.HgNOs, when mercurous nitrate is in excess.— Chromatei^K^'i pita te the 
oiangQ-yeilovf mercurous chrortKtte, basic: changed by dilute nitric acifl^ the normal 
HgaOr04; by strong nitric acid changed to mercuric chromate, and dissolved. — Oxalic 
acid and oxalates precipitate the white mercurous oxulate, HgaOaO*. slightly soluble in 
dilute nitric acid. 
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Soluble sulphates pj;eyipiiiite, from solutions not dilute, the white niercurous sulphate, 
HgaSO^, sparingly soUiW«' lii water (432); decomposed by boiling water with precipita- 
tion of a basic sulphate ; more soluble in dilute nitric acid ; blackened by ammonium 
hydroxide and fixed alkalies (distinction from other sparingly soluble sulphates). 

440. Mercurous compounds are reduced to metal by the same reducing 
agents that reduce mercuric compounds to metal ; but not by all the reduc- 
ing agents capable of converting mercuric to mercurous combinations, as 
more fully specified in 448. As to oxida ion of mercurous compounds, see 
451. — The reactions in the dry way are nearly the same as those for mer- 
curic compounds (449). 

441. MEBCUBIC oxide, sulphide, iodide, iodate, basic carbonate, oxid- 
ate, piiosphate, arseniate, arseuite, ferrocyanide, and tartrate are insoluble in 
waier. The bromide is soluble in 250 parts of cold, or one- tenth that pro- 
portion of boiling water. The acetate and cyanide are freely, the chromate 
and citrate sparingly, soluble in water. The double iodides of mercury, and 
the metals of tiie alkalies and alkaline earths, are soluble in water — that is, 
mercuric iodide is soluble in aqueous solutions of alkali iodides. The 
double bromides dissolve in a smaller proportion of water than the bromide. 

•Except the chloride, the ordinary mercuric salts which are soluble in water 
are so only by presence of free acid being partially decomposed by water, 
with separation of basic salts (326). In work with solution of mercuric 
nitrate, some of the reactions are modified by the free acid, always pres- 
ent. — Mercuric sulphate is soluble in very dilute sulphuric acid. — The 
chloride is soluble in about 12 parts of cold, or two to three parts of boiling 
water ; freely soluble in alcohol and in ether. , 

In analysis, the second-group precipitate of mercury sulphide is sejarat-^^ 
ed by its insolubility in dilute nitric acid. The final form, in deteimina 
tion of mercury, is usually the metallic state (448 a, or 449). j 

442. Reactions of mercuric salts. — Solutions of the fixed alkali hy-^ 
droxides, jftded, short of saturation, to solutions of mercuric salts, pre- 
cipitate reddish-brown basic salts ; wheR»the reagent is added to snpersatu- 
nition, the orange-yellow mercuric oxide, HgO, is precipitated. Pre})ared C^'^ 
in the dry way, mercuric oxide is obtained red — the **red precipitate" of 

the shops. From very acid solutions, the precipitate .is incomplete or does 
not form at all, owing to its solubility in alKali salts. It is very slightly 
soluble in water. In presence of an ammonium salt, the white precipitate 
(443) is formed. Certain organic acids interfere with the precipitation.. 

443. Ammonium hydroxide produces a ** white precipitate," recog- 
nizable in vecy dilute solutions; that with neutral solution of mercuric 
chloride being (NH3Hg)Cl, nitrogen dihydrogen mercuric chloride {a) ; 
that with hot dilute solution of mercuric nitrate and excess of ammonia 
being (NHgjNO,, nitrogen dimercuric nitrate {b). The precipitates are 
easily soluble in hydrochloric acid ; sparingly soluble in strong ammonium 
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hydroxide, which should not be used in excess in precipitation. They are 
also more or less soluble in aninioniuni salts, and especially in ammonium 
nitrate. Therefore, the precipitation by ammonium hydroxide is always in 
' some degree incomplete ; and that of the acid mercuric nitrate is decidedly 
diminished, and in very dilute solutions prevented altogether, by the aui- 
nioninm salt formed in the reaction (as shown in equations a and b). A 
soluble combination of ammonium chloride with mercuric chloride, (NH^- 
01),HgCl,, or ammonium mercuric chloride, called "sal alembroth," is not 
precipitated by ammonium hydroxide, but potassium hydroxide precipitates 
therefrom the white mercurammonium chloride, (N,H,Hg)Cl, (c). 

a. HgOl, + 2NH4OH = (NH3Hg)01 + NH4OI + 2H,0 

6. 2Hg(NO,), + 4NH4OH = (NHgti)NO, + 3NH«NOs + 4H,0 \ 

c. (NH401)aHg01, + 2KOH = ([NH,],Hg)Cla + 2K01 + 2H3O 

Ammonium oarb^tete reacts like ammonium hydrate. 

444. Potassium ancN^dium carbonates precipitate first red -brown ^ 
basic salts, which, by exce88N)f tlie precipitants with heat, are convert^ ^ 
int6 the yell^^^v mercuric oxide. The basic salt formed with merctiric chldj . 
ride is an oxychltfride, HgCl,.(ngO),, „ or« ; with mercuric nitrate, jj./ basic * ' 
carbonate, (HgO),HgCO, or (HgO)^CO, — Barium oarbonate precJrpitates a 
basic salt in t1^ C9.1d, from the nitrate, but not from the chloride. 

445. vPyd]u>siQphurio aoid, gradually added to solutions of mercuric 
salts,^^!Ep|ung^at first ^ white precipitate, ^soluble in acfds and in excess of the 

vi(^ercuj«r83|b j b^ further additions of the reagent, the precipitate bifeomes 

. ^, yellow-orange, tl^en brown, and finally black, insoluble in hydrochloric or 

^ 3tlui^lft#ri6 acid, ^ Tlus progressive variation of color is characteristic of 

£r($ti*y, and is ;J8l4^prodilced by ammonium, sulphide. The final and 

*ble pr^cipitat^fi^ 7;jerc?<r/6'i<fwif/;7iiWe, HgS; the lighter colored precipi- 

^^A^ ^"^^Ifrffl*^ **^ unions of-^lje drjgijial mercuric salt with mercuric aiflitlJide, 

le proportion JjSjEgS being greater with thedarFtcK^Ajej 
sublime(L'Hnd.*|iturated, the black me.^||||Qfsulp^ 
red (veV|iJMlion),n|thont chemical change. . ' 
sulphide is/soluble*wy free chlorine (nitro-hydcpchloric aeid)/ 
(a) ; not Affected by dilute ilitrix; ^id (distinction from all other metallic 
'•«s^lJ)hi4^s)^ or by hy^rodli&lieriicidBJpsoluble in ammonium sulphide (dis- 
. tincumi from tin, antim^i^ SrsRii^)^ insoluble in NaOH, and in Na,S, 
# ^ WMlA^solves in a miTOfre of JJiWwo (M. C. 




^# ^ ij^lyljigsolves in a miTOfre of JJiWwo (M. C. Mehu, J. B., 1876). 

/>//. J^-*, . a. HgS + 01, = HgOl, + 8 

'*]2^*<^ y^^llhe. Soluble bromides i)reci[)itate, from concentrated solutions of mer- 
\^ ;- 1 alii(x Salts, m)e white HgBr,, soluble in :lo parts of hot and in 250 parts of 
'"^ • cold watof. Also soluble in excess of mercuric salts, and in excess of the 
»%,'%r* bromide by. which the precipitate is formed; hence, unless added in suit- 
'' able proportions, no precipitate will be produced. The precipitate is de- 
*; ^ coiiiposeil by strong or hot nitric acid. ' 
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Soluble iodides precipitate mercuric iodide, Hgl,, first reddisli-ycUow, 
then red ; \ery slightly soluble in water, soluble in concentrated nitric and 
hydrochloric acids; quickly soluble in solutions of tiie iodides of all the 
more positive metals — that is, in excess of its ])recipitants, by formation of 
soluble double iodides ; as (KI),HgI, variable to KI.Hgl,.* 

The dipotassium mercuric tetraiodide (K^HglJ (sometimes designated 
the iodo-hydrargyrate of potassium) is precipitated by ammonium hy- 
droxide, and by the alkaloids (see IStagler's Test, 40). Dilute acids pre- 
cipitate the mercuric iodide. fP>^. 

447. Soluble normal chromates pi'^ipityte, from very concentrated 
solutions, basic mercuric chrornates, orange yellow to red ; considerably sol- 
uble in water, more soluble in solution of mercuric chloride or nitrate. 
Soluble phosphates, as Na^HPO^, precipitate mercuric phosphate, Hg,- 
(PO^)„ white, soluble in acids, including phosphoric acid, and in ammo- 
nium saltSfc Soluble oxalates, and oxalic acid, precipitate — from the 
nitrate, but not from the chloride — mercuric oxalate^ HgC^O^, white, 
readily soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid, difficultly soluble in nitric acid. 
^ * HgCl, boiled in the sunlight with (NHJ^C,0, gives Hg,Cl, and CO,. Po- 
tassium Ferrocyanide precipitates mercuric fenocyanide, white, becoming 
blue on standing. 

•:v448. Beducing agents precipitate, from the solutions of mercuric and 
mercurous nitrates, dark-gray "ELg^ ; from solution of mercuric chloride, or in 
presence of chlorides, ^r*^ the white, Hg,Cl„ then gray Hg. Strong acidu- 
lation with nitric acid interferes with the reduction, and luating promotes 
it. By digestion with hot concentrated hydrochloric acid — and a little so- 
lution of stannous chloride — the gray precipitate of divided mercury is con- 
verted into liquid globules of metallic lustre. This somewhat tardy result 
is hastened by trituration with a glass rod in the test-tube; or first wash 
and then dry, when trituration will accomplish the object at once. 

The reducing agent most frequently employed is stannous chloride (a). 
Boiling solution of sulphurous acid (b) effects the reduction. A clean strip. 
of copper, placed in a slightly acid solution of a salt of meicury, becomes 
coated with metallic mercury, and when gently rubbed with cloth or paper 
presents the tin-white lustre of the metal (c), the coating being driven off 
by heat. Zinc and iron, also, reduce mercuiy, and from mercuric chloride 
or in presence of chlorides, first precipitate calomel. Formic acid reduces 
mercuric to mercurous chloride, and in the cold does not effect further 
reduction. Dry mercuric chloride, moistened with alcohol, is reduced by 
metallic ir07i, a bright strip of which is corroded soon after immersion 
into the powder tested (a delicate distinction from mercurous chloride). 

♦ A hot concentrated solution of potassiom iodide' dissolves 3HffIa for every 2KI. The first crystals 
from this nolntion are KLHerl,. Thfcse are decomposed by pare water, and require a little free iodide for 
perfect water solution, hut they are soluble in alcohol and in ether. 
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a. 2HgCl3 + SnOla = HgaOl^ + SnOU 

HgsCla + SnOla =r 2Hg + SnOl4 
Or: HgOla + SnOls = Hg + 8n01« 

Also: 2Hg(NO,)» 4- SnOl, = Hg^Ol, + 8n(NOs)4 

b. HgOla + HaSOs + H,0 = Hg + HaSO* + 2H01 

c. 2HgNOi + Cu = 2Hg + Oxil}XOz)i (compare 346). 

449. All compounds of mercury, in glass tubes or on charcoal, are 
quickly volatile before the blow-pipe. Mercurous chloride and bromide and 
mercuric chloride and iodide sublime (in glass tubes) undecomposed — the 
sublimate condensing (in the cold part of the tube) without change. Most 
other compounds of mercury are decomposed by vaporization, and give a 
sublimate of metallic mercury (mixed witli sulphur, if from the sulphide, 
etc.) All com[)ounds of mercury, dry and intimately mixed with dry so- 
dium carbonate, and healed in a glass tube closed at one end, give a sub- 
limate of metallic mercury as a gray mirror coat on the inner surface of the 
cold part of the tube. Under the magnifier, the coating is seen to consist 
of globules, and by gently rubbing with a glass rod or a wire, globules visi- 
ble to the unaided eye are obtained. 

450. Estimation. — (1) As metallic mercury. The mercury is reduced 
by means of CaO in a combustion-tube at a red i)eat in a current of CO,. 
Tlie sublimed mercury is condensed in a flask of water, and, after decanting 
the water, dried in a bell-jjir over suli)huric acid without application of heat. 
The mercury may also be reduced from its solution by SnCl, (or H,PO, 
at 100° 0.) and dried as above. (2) As mercurous chloride. It is first re- 
duced to (Hg,)" by H,PO,, which must not be heated above 60° C, other- 
wise metallic mercury will be formed ; and after precipitation by HCl and 
drying on a weighed filter at 100° C. it is weighed as Hg,Cl,. Or enough 
HCl is added to combine with the mercury, then the Hg" is reduced to 
(HgJ" by Peso, in presence of NaOH 

2HgO + 2FeO + 8H,0= Hg,0 + Fe:,(OH)6 

H,SO, is added, wiiich causes the formation of Hg,Cl„ which is dried on a 
weighed filter at 100° C. (3) As HgS. It is precipitated by H,S, and 
Aveighed in same nuinner as the cliloride. Any free sulphur mixed with the 
piecipitate should be lemoved by CS, or Na,SO,. (4) As HgO, by heat- 
ing the nitrate in a bulb-tube in a current of dry air not hot enough to de- 
compose the HgO. (5) Volumetrically, by Na,S,0, ; from tlie nitrate the 
precipitate is yellow, from the chloride it is v^hite, 

8Hg(NO,), -f- 2Na,S,0, + 2H,0 = Hg,S,(NO,), + 2Na,S04 -f- 4HNO, 
SHgOla 4- 2Niv,Si03 + 2HaO = Hg,S,ai, -f- 2Na,S04 + 4H01 

(V)) Volumetrically, HgCl, is reduced to Hg,0 by PeSO^ in presence of 
KOH, and after acidulating with H,SO^ the excess of PeSO^ is determined 
by K,Cr,0, or K,Mn,0^. (H) By iodine. It is converted into Hg,Cl, and 
then dissolved in a irraduatod solution of I dissolved in 

Hg,01, -f- 6KI + I, = 2K,Hgl4 -f- 2KC1 
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* 

The excess of iodine is determined by Na,S,0,. (8) The measured solu- 
tion of HgCl, is added to a graduated solution of KI ; 4KI + HgCl, = 
K,HgI^ + 2KC1. The instant the amount of HgCl, shown in the equation 
is exceeded a red precipitate of Hgl, appears. 

451. Oxidation. — Free mercury (Hg°) precipitates the free metals from 
solutions of Ag, Au, and Pt; and is precipitated as Hg° by Zn, Al, Mg, Cd, 
Bi, Co, Sn, Sn", Cu, and (Cu,)", also by free H,PO„ H,PO„ and H,SO,. 
(Hg,)" is oxidized to Hg" by Br, CI, I, HNO„ H,SO, (hot), and HCIO,. 
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ARSENIC. As = 74.918. 

463. Specific gravity, pure crystalline, 4.71 (Bettendoep, 1867); after 
fusion, under great pressure, 5.71 (Mallet, 1872). Va2)or density (H = l) 
147.2 (Deville and Troost, 1863);rfcherefore the molecule is assumed to 
contain four atoms (AsJ.f VolatilizeTiii an atmosphere of coal-gas without 
melting at 450° C. (Conechy, 1880). Fuses under great pressure between 
the melting point of Ag and Sb (Mallet, 1872).p Valence, a pentad in 
HjAs^O^ ; a triad in As^O^ ; oxidation valence in free arsenic, zero (As®), 
and in arsenious hydride a negative triad (As~"'H,)^ 

464. Occurrence. — Found native ; also as an alloy with otlier metals, as 
PeAs,, NiAs, CoNiAs, ; as realgar (As,Sj, orpiment (As,Sj, and mispickel 
(Pe,AsSj. It is sometimes found as As^O^, as an arsenate in cobalt bloom 
(Co,(AsOJ,), and in a great variety of minerals. 

Preparation. — (1) Reduced from its oxide by carbon, As^O. 4- 3C = 
As^ + 3CO,. (2) From Fe,AsS, by simple ignition, air being excluded, 
4Pe,AsS, == 8PeS + As,. (3) From As,S, by fusion with Na,CO, and 

KCN, 

GNaaOOt + 2Ab,S, + 6KON = Ab« + GNaaS + 6KONO + 6OO9 

466. Properties. — Arsenic is by some chemists classed with metals, by 
others with the non-metallic elements. Its failure to act as a base with 
oxyacids determines definitely its non-metallic character. 

The amorphous arsenic is black, the crystalline a steel-gray, brittle and 
pulverizable. Its vapor is yellow, with a strong oppressive and poisonous 
alliaceous odor. It is slowly oxidized in moist (not in dry) air at ordinary 
temperatures ; when heated in the air, it burns with a bluish flame, and 
becomes the white arsenious anhvdride, As.O.. It readilv combines with 
chlorine and bromine upon contact, and with iodine and sulphur by aid of 
heat. It is not attacked by aqueous hydrochloric acid at ordinary tempera- 
tures, and but slightly when hot and concentrated and with air ; it is 
slowly oxidized to arsenic acid by hot concentrated sulphuric acid, or more 
readily by nitric acid ; but its proper solvent is nitro-hydrochloric acid, or 
chlorine with water, by which it is oxidized to arsenic acid with violent 
rapidity {a). Hot solution of potassium or sodium hydrate dissolves it as 
arsenite {b) : 

a. A84 + lOOla + 16HaO = 4H,Ab04 + 20HO1 
h, A84 + 12KOH = 4K,AbOs + 6H9 

Arsenic forms two oxides, both acidulous : arsenious anhydride, 
Ab"\0^, representing a series of arsenious compounds and arsenites of 
metals; and ar^cn/c anhydride, As^O^, forming arsenates of metals, and 
arsenic acids, and representing other arsenic compounds. Both these classes 
of compounds possess considerable stability ; the arsenious bodies acting aa 
eflBcient reducing agents, and the arsenic substances, with less activity, as 
oxidizing agents. 
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466. Arsenious Acid and Anhydride. — The vapor density of the 
anhydride (arseuious oxide) is 198 at a white heat (V. Meyer, Ber, Chenu 
Oes., 1879, 1117), therefore its molecule is assumed to be As^O^. Its solu- 
tion in water is supposed to be arsenious acid, but on evaporation only 
As^Og remains. Many arsenites are known, but the instability of the 
greater number of them has prevented an accurate determination of their 
composition. Their composition is best explained by regarding them as^ 
derived from one of the three hypothetical arsenious acids. (1) Orfhoar- 
senious acid, H.AsO, ; forming normal, acid, and basic orthoar seniles — 
e.g., Ag.AsO., Mg/AsOJ,, Co,H,(A80,),, CuHAsO., Pe,0,(^0,)„ etc. 
(2) Pyroarsenious acid, H^As^O^ ; forming py roar. seniles — e.g., (NHJ^* 
A8,0^, Ca,As,0^, K^ASjO^, etc. (3) Mefarsenous acid, HAsO, ; forming 
metarsejiites — eg,, irai^AsO,, KAsO,, Ca(A80,)„ Pb(A80,),, etc. The 
triad arsenic forms some combination with nearly all metals, but many of 
its salts are so instable as to prevent the determination of their composition. 

467. AneniouB anhydride — having both crystalline and amorphous modifications — 
is very slowly and sparingly soluble in cold water, much more quickly but quite spar- 
ingly soluble in hot water, the solution feebly reddening litmus; freely soluble in hydro- 
chloric acid, and somewhat soluble in sulphuric acid without combination; readily solu- 
ble in alkali hydroxides with combination, forming, perhaps, the hypothetical KsAiOs, 
but only KH(ABO.i)a, KAsOs, and K4A890» have been isolated ; slightly soluble in alco- 
hol, and soluble in glycerine. — Arsenious ^Kloride is wholly decomposed by water, with 
formation of arsenious oxide and hydrochloric acid (equation a)\ar9en%ou8 sulphide is 
very slightly soluble in pure water, insoluble in acidulated water, but soluble by combi- 

\ nation in solutions of alkalies (&), alkaline carbonates and alkaline sulphides (c), {d) and 
(e). — Arsenites of the alkali metals are soluble in water ; of the alkaline earth metals 
sparingly soluble, of magnesium insoluble; of all other metals, insoluble. The arsenites 
are decomposed — and, except those of first-group metals, dissolved — by hydrochloric acid, 
and are decomposed and dissolved by nitric acid, without exception: 

a. 4Ai01t + 6H3O = Ai40e + 12H01 

h. 2A8,8t + 4KOH = KAsO, + 3KAi8, + 2H,0. Watto' Diet, 2d ed., 1, 315. 

6. AfltS, + K98 = 2KAB8t '* '* " 

d. AaS% + 6NH4HS = 2(NH4)tA88t + 8H,8* " " *' 

«. AI9S3 + a(NH4),8 = (NH4)4Ai88, 

In analysis, the second-group precipitate of arsenious sulphide is sepa- 
rated with antimony and tin, by solution with ammonium sulphide. The 
final determination and separation from antimony is usually effected by the 
action of the hydrides upon solution of silver nitrate. 

468. Alkali hydrates and oarbonates do not precipitate arsenions 
compounds from solution ; whereby araenic is distinguished from the 
bases. 

* Dibasic and monobasic as well as tribasic thioarsenites •are formed in different conditions. Accord- 
ing to NiLSBON (Bericht. d. deut. chem. Otf., IV., 089 ; Jour. Chetn. Soe., X., 187^2, 509), (KH4>H8 always 
dissolves ASfSsas (NH4>38.(As«8s)a. For the action of alkalies and alkaline carbonates upon As«8«, 
As«8s. Ast8ft, and the formation of many ttiioarsenites and thioarsenates according to NiLssoic, see Jour. 
prakt. Chem., 1876 [2], 14, 1-^and 146-178. 
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459. HydrosulphiLric acid precipitates the lemon-yellow arsenious sul- 
phide, ASjS,. The precipitate forms promptly in acidulated solutions, tlie 
modt perfectly with hydrochloric acidulation ; being complete even in 
strong hydrochloric acid solution, but diminisiied by too strong nitric acid. 
It forms slowly in simple aqueous solution of arsenious acid, as a color 
rather than a precipitate ;• being slightly soluble in pure water, but insol- 
uble in acidulated water. It is not formed in solutions of alkali arsenites, 
except by acidulation.y Ciiric acid and other organic substances hinder, 
but, in presence of much hydrochloric acid, do not wholly prevent its for- 
mation. Alkali sulphides produce, and by further addition dissolve, the 
precipitate. 

The arsenious sulphide is soluble in solutions of alkali hydrates, carbon- 
ates, and sulphides, as severally explained in 457. From all these alkaline 
thioarsenftes, acids reprecipitate the sulphide (« and b). By its solubility in 
solution of ammonium sulphide, it is separated with antimony and tin 
from the otiier members of group st^cond ; and by its solubility in solution 
of ammonium carbonate, it is approximately separated from antimony and 
tin, in a process of separation which has been in common use : 

a. 2(NH4)tAi8t + OHOl = AsaSs + 6NH«01 + 8Ht8 

b. (NH«)«Ai98» + 4H01 = As,8« + 4NH4OI + 2H.8 

The color of the AsaSa distinguishes it from 8, derived tims : 

f. 2(^^n,)S% + 4H01 = 8, + 4NH4OI + 2H,8 

The arsenious sulphide is also soluble in solutions of alkali solphitaf with free sul- 
phurous acid (distinction, and a metiiod of separation, from antimony and tin): 

d. 4Ab,8, + 82KH80. = SKAbO, + 12K.S,0, + 88. + 1480, + 16H,0 
Like metalloidal arsenic, the arsenious sulphide is insoluble in hydrochloric acid — 

Another means of separation from antimony and tin. It is insoluble In dilute but dis- 
solves in Ptronjr nitric acid, a j^ by free chlorine or nitro-hyrlrochloric acid, as arsenie 
anhydride, AbsOa, or arsenic aci<l, H,A«04— (equations e and /. Usually, however, a 
large portion of the 8 is oxidized to H3SO4, and completely if the Ol or HNOt is used 
hot and in excess (g). Compare equation a, 455). Arsenious sulphide is not changed to 
Arsenious oxide by any solvents. 

e. 2Ai9St + lobla + lttH,0 = 4H,A804 + 889 + 20HO1 
/. 6A8,St -+- 20HNO, -e 8H,0 = .2H,A804 -h 98, + 20NO 

g. A8,St -h 1401, -+- 20HaO = 2H,Ab04 + SHaSO* 4- 28H01 
ThioBolphatcf — as NaaS^Os — also precipitate, from boiling hydrochloric acid solu- 
tion of arsenious acid, the arHeniom sulphide (distinction from tin): 

2HsA80t + 3Na,S,Ot = A8,Ss + 8NaaS04 + 8H9O 

460. Silver nitrate solution precipitates from neutral solutions of ar- 
«enites, or ammonio silver nitrate* from water solution of arsenious oxide, 
silver arsenite, AgjAsO,, yellow, readily soluble in dilute acids or in am- 
monium hydroxide or ammonium salts (420) : 

HsAiOs + 3AgNOj -h 8NH4OH = AgsAaOs + SNH^NO, ^ 3HaO 

• Prepared by adding ammoniam hydroxide to the solution of silver nitrate, till the precipitate at first 
prodoced is nearly all redissolved. 
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461. Copper sulphate solution precipitates from solutions of neutral 
arseuites, or ammonio copper sulphate (prepared as directed in note under 
460) precipitates from water solution of arsenious oxide, the green copper 
arsenitey CuHAsO, (Sclieele's green), soluble in ammonium hydroxide aud 
in dilute acids. Copper acetate in boiling solution precipitates the green 
copper aceto-arseuite (CuOA8,0,),Cu(C,H,OJ, (Schweinfurt green), soluble 
in ammonium hydroxide and in acids. Both these salts are often desig- 
nated as Paris green (343). For the reaction of Copper Salts with fixed 
alkali arsenite, see 475. 

462. In general, solutions of arsenites are precipitated by solutions of 
normal salts of the metals, except those of the alkalies, and barium, stron- 
tium, and calcium (45?). Normal magnesium salts form a white precipi- 
tate of magnesium arsenite. The precipitate is soluble in ammonium hy- 
droxide and ammonium chloride (distinction from arsenates). 

Ferric salts precipitate from arsenites, and recent ferric hydroxide 
^ {used as an antidot ) forms, with arsenious anhydride, variable basic fer- 
ric arseniieSy scarcely soluble in acetic acid, soluble in hydrochloric acid. 
Water slowly jin«l sparingly dissolves from the precipitate the arsenious an- 
hydride ; but a large excess of the ferric hydroxide holds nearly all the 
arsenic insoluble. To some extent, the basic ferric arsenites are transposed 
into basic ferrous arsenates, insoluble in water, in accordance with the 
reducing power of arsenious oxide. 

463. Arsenic is reduced to the elemental state by several methods of 

\ great analytical importance. 
By the action of hydrogen generated in acid solution (Marsh's 
Method) it is reduced from all its soluble compounds, when it enters into 
a combination with hydrogen as arsenious hydride, AsH,, gaseous. The 
latter can be identified by numerous reactions, and from it the arsenic can 
readily be obtained free. 

The hydrogen is generated by sulphuric acid diluted with 6 to 8 parts 
water, and zinc (both free from arsenic). Compare 288. In general 
nascent hydrogen (or any metal with any acid which produces hydrogen) 
gives like resufts. The hydrogen removes the oxygen, from either oxide of 
arsenic, by forming water, and then combines with the arsenic ; two atoms 
of hydrogen taking the place of one atom of oxygen : 

Afl^Oe + I2H3 = 6H3O + 4AsH, 

or, including the zinc and sulphuric acd : 

HsAbOs + 8(Zn + H,S04\ = ^ZnSO^ + 8H,0 + AbH, 
HsAbO^ + 4(Zn 4 H,S04) = 4ZnS04 + 4H,0 + AsH, 

It will be si'cn that arsenious hydride cannot be formed in presence of 
free chlorine or other oxidizing a<!:ents, such as nitric acid, nitrates, chh - 
rates, and hypochlorites. 8uli)hides and sulphites interfere; also mercury 
salts (by amalgamation of the zinc), and most organic substances. Arsoni- 
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ous sulphides are not acted on by the nascent hydrogen. 1 1 With zinc, strong 
potassium hydroxide or sodium hydroxide may be used instead of acid, 
the action being slower ; but quite rapid if finely divided iron, platinum, or 
some other metals are present. Sodium amalgam alone, in solutions 
neutral, acid, or alkaline, causes an abundant generation of arsenious hy- 
dride if arsenic is present. In the test made by sodium amalgam, in alka- 
line solution, cane sugar and some otlier organic bodies do not interfere. 

The generation of arsenious hydride, by metallic magnesium, when 
done in strong solution of ammonium chloride, is a separation from anti- 
mony. The solution may be neutral or alkaline, but, for the separation, 
not acid. 

Metallic aluminium, in strong potassium hydroxide solution, on warm- 
ing, generates arsenious hydride from arsenical compounds (distinction and 
separation from antimony). 

464. Arsenious hydride (arsine) burns when a stream of it is ignited 
where it enters the air, and explodes when its mixture with air is ignited, 
like other combustible gases. It burns in a stream, with a somewhat lumi- 
nous and slightly bluish flame (distinction from hydrogen) ; the hydrogen 
being first oxidized, and the liberated arsenic becoming incandescent, and 
then undergoing oxidation ; the vapors of water and arsenious anhydride 
passing into the air (a), if a piece of cold porcelain is held in the flame, 
the reduction of temperature prevents the oxidation of the arsenic, which 
is deposited in dark steel-gray spotSy adherent to the porcelain, about which 
a little of the water of combustion condenses {h) : 

a. 4ABHt + 6O9 = Ab«06 + 6H3O 
h, 4A8Ht + 3O3 = Ab4 + 6H3O 

In many particulars above mentioned, the combustion of arsenious hydride resembles 
that of the hydrocarbons of illuminating gas. 

Arsenious liydride is an exceedingly poisonous substance, the inhalation of the un- 
mixed gas being quickly fatal. Its dissemination in the air of the laboratory, even in the 
small portions which are not appreciably poisonous, should be avoided. Furthermore, as 
it is recognized or determined, in its various analytical reactions, only by its decomposi- 
tion, to permit it to escape uiidecomposed is so far to fail in the object of its production. 
The evolved gas should be constantly run into silver nitrate solution, or kept burning. 

466. Arsenious hydride is decomposed by heat alone. In passing through glass 
tubes, heated to incipient redness, the gas is decomposed, the arsenic adhering to the 
inner surface of the tube, beyond the heated part, as a steel-gray mirror coaling. This 
coating is readily driven by the heat, is gradually dissipated by hot hydrogen gas, and 
imparts the garlic odor to the escaping hydrogen gas. The latter, if ignited, will gene- 
rally deposit arsenic spots on porcelain, showing that the arsenic is not wholly retained 
in the tube. 

466. Both the mirror and the spots exhibit the properties of free arsenic (455). 
Liquid reagents are most convenient for application to the spots. The reactions of these 
deposits having analytical interest are such as distinguish arsenic from antimony. 
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Comparison of Arsenio and Antimony^ deposited from AsH, and 

SbH,. 

Araenio Spots. ilntimony Spots. 

Of a steel gray to black lustre. Of a velvety brown to black surface. 

VolcUile at 450° C. ; as arsenious acid, at Volatile in vacuo at white heat; by oxida- 

218° C. tion, at a red heat. 

Dissolve in hypochlorite (a). Do not dissolve in hypochlorite. 

Warmed with a drop of ammonium aul- Warmed with ammonium sulphide, form 

phide, form yellow spots (459), soluble in orange-yellow spots, insoluble in ammonium 

ammonium carbonate, insoluble in hydro- carbonate, soluble in hydrochloric acid. 
chloric acid. 

With a drop of hot nitric acid, dissolve With a drop of hot dilute nitric acid, 

olear (455) turn white. 

The clear solution, with a drop of solu- The white fleck, treated with silver ni- 

tion of silver nitrate, when treated with trate and vapor of ammonia, gives no color 

vapor of ammonia (from a glass rod moist- until warmed with a drop of ammonium 

ened with ammonium hydrate and held hydrate, then gives a black color, 
near), gives a brick-red or a yellow color 
(891). 

With vapor of iodine, color yellow, by With vapor of iodine, color more or less 

formation of arsenious iodide, readily vola- carmine red, by formation of antimonious 

tile when heated. iodide, not readily volatile by heat. 

Araenio BSirror. Antimony BCirror. 

Deposited beyond the flame ; the gas Deposited before or on both sides of the 
being decomposed by a red heat (465). flame ; the gas being decomposed consider- 

ably below a red heat. 

The mirror is driven at 450° C. ; it does The mirror mells to minute globules at 
not melt. 482** C, and then is driven at a red heat. 

By vaporization in the stream of gas. The vapor has no odor, 
escapes with a garlic odor. 

By slow vaporization in a current of air By vaporization in a current of air, a 
(the tube open at both ends and held in- white amorphous coating is obtained — in- 
clined over the heat), a deposit of octahedral soluble in water, soluble in hydrochloric 
crystaXa is obtained above — if abundant, acid, and giving reactions for antimony, 
forming a white coating (457), soluble in 
water, the solution giving reactions for ar- 
senic. 

a. The h3rpochlorite reagent — usually NaOlO-— decomposes in the air and light, by 
keeping. It should instantly and perfectly bleach litmus-paper (not redden it). It dis- 
solves arsenic by oxidation, to arsenic acid: 

A84 + lONaClO + 6H,0 = 4H,Ai04 + lONaOl 

467. When arsenious hydride is passed into solution of silver nitrate, 
the silver is reduced to metal by the oxidation of both elements in the gas 
— the hydrogen to water, and the arsenic to arsenious acid, which remains 
in solution along witli the liberated nitric acid (distinction from antimo- 
nious hydride, which precipitates antimonious argentide) : 

AaH? + 6AgNOt + 8H,0 = OAg + HsAiOt + 6HNOt 
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The reactions for the arsenious oxide formed in solution should be ob- 
tained after filtering out the brown-black precipitate of silver, then adding 
a very little hydrochloric acid, that the silver in the undeconiposed nitrate 
may be removed as chloride. From the filtrate, hydrosulphuric acid preci- 
pitates the sulphide, and arsenic may be quantitatively determined from 
the weight of this precipitate, after Marsh's Test. Reliance should not be 
placed on blackening of the silver nitrate alone, as this may be due to 
SbH,, or to H,S or to PH,. H,S would be generated in the test, from sul- 
phides ; and PH, from hypophosphites or phosphites. 



If the material treated with zinc and dilute sulphuric acid be placed in a flask or 
large test-tube, and a paper moistened with silver nitrate be tied over the mouth, it will 
(on standing) be blackened by arsenious hydride. The interference of hydrosulphuric 
acid may be avoided by causing the gas to pass through cotton-wool, moistened with 
solution of lead acetate, and cai-efully placed to fill the neck of the vessel, then left seve- 
ral hours. This operation may be relied on for negative results, in testing the purity of 
reagents, etc. 

The yellow silver arsenite (460) may be obtained as a distinctive test, with the silver 
nitrate left in solution, undeeomposed by the arsenious hydride, after filtering out only 
the metallic silver, by tiie careful addition of ammonium hydroxide, in repeated small 
portions, by the glass rod, till the nitric acid and arsenious anhydride are just neu- 
tralized : 
H,AiOt + 8AgNOt + 6HNO, + 9NH4OH = Ag.AaOt + 9NH4NO, + 9H.O 

Arsenious hydride received in oitrio acid is changed to HsAiOi, soluble in water 
(separation from antimony). 

468. Stannoiia chloride, SnOl*, reduces arsenious and arsenic oxides, from hot con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid solution, as flocculent, black-brown, metalloidal arsenic, con- 
taining three or four per cent, of tin (Bettendoef's Method). The arsenic, in solution 
with the concentrated hydrochloric acid, acts as arsenious chloride (457 o) : 

4AiCl, 4- 6SnCl, = A84 -h 68nOl4 

The hydrochloric acid should be 25 to 33 i»er cent. ; if not over 15 to 20 per cent., the 
reaction is slow and imperfect. Sulphuric acid with sodium chloride may be taken 
instead of hydrochloric acid : 

In a wide test-tube place 0.1 to 0.2 gram. (2 or 3 grains) of the (oxidized) solid or 
solution to be tested, add about 1 gram. (15 grains) of sodium chloride, and 2 or 3 cub. 
centim. (about one fluid drachm) of sulphuric acid, then about 1 gram. (15 grains) of 
crystallized stannous chloride ; agitate, and heat to boiling several times, and set aside 
for a few minutes. Traces of arsenic give only a brown color; notable proportions give 
the flocculent precipitate. A dark-gray precipitate may be due to mercury (448 a), 
capable of being gathered into globules. If a precipitate or a darkening occurs, obtain 
conclusive evidence whether it contains arsenic or not, as follows : Dilute the mixture 
with ten to flfteen volumes of about 12 per cent, hydrochloric acid (equal parts of Fre- 
senius's Reagent and water) ; set aside, decant ; gather the precipitate in a wet filter, 
wash it with a mixture of hydrochloric acid and alcohol^ then with alcohol, then with a 
little ether, and dry in a warm place. A portion of this dry precipitate is now dropped 
into a small hard-glass tube, drawn out and closed at one end. and heated in the flame : 
arsenic is identifled by its mirror (466). easily distinguished from mercury (449). Anti- 
mony is not reduced by stannous chloride ; other reducible metals give no mirror in the 
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reduction-tube. Small proportions of organic material impair the delicacy of this reac- 
tion, but do not prevent it. It is especially applicable to the hydrochloric acid distillate, 
obtained in separation of arsenic, according to 474. 

469. Metallic copper reduces arsenious oxide, from hydrochloric acid solution, as an 
iron-gray film or crust of arsenic with copper, 32 per cent, arsenic, or OUbAsa (Reinsch's 
METHOD). The copper should be in bright strips, the solution hot, and the reaction 
awaited for some time. If much arsenic is present, the crust peels off in black scales. 
The crusts are not evidence of arsenic without further examination— according to 470, 
etc. — as antimony, silver, and other metals are reducible by copper. The film may be 
obtained and afterwards determined as arsenic, when but the 0.0005 gram is taken in 
pure hydrochloric acid solution. 

470. In Marsh's Test, a portion of the arsenic, reduced by the zinc to 
the elemental state, remains for a short time, while the arsenic is in excess 
in the solution, as a grayish-black film upon the zinc. If the generation of 
hydrogen be continued after the arsenic is all reduced, all the latter soon 
forms arsenious hydride. The deposition of antimony, in Marsh's Test, is 
much greater than that of arsenic. Also, if the operation be conducted in 
a platinum vessel or with platinum foil, in contact with the zinc, the re- 
duced arsenic does not adhere to the platinum as firmly as the reduf>ed an- 
timony. 

471. Potajudum cyanide, with sodium carbonate, reduces arsenic from aU iCi com- 
pounds, in the dry way: 

AB40e + 6KCN = Ab4 + 6ECNO 
2Ab<,S, + 6KCN = AI4 + 6KON8 
2Ai,St + 6Na,CO, + 6KCN = A84 + 6Na,S + 6EONO + eOO, 

If this reduction be performed in a small reduction-tube with a bulb at th« end, the 
reduced arsenic sublimes and condenses as a mirror (4G6) in the cool part of the tube. 
The presence of compounds of manganese, bismuth, zinc, or antimony hinders this reac- 
tion, but does not prevent it. The test can be performed in presence of mercury com- 
pounds, but more conveniently after their removal ; in presence of organic material, it is 
altogether unreliable. If much free «M/;?AMr is present, H.Rose recommends that the 
arsenic should be removed from it, by dissolving in ammonia, evaporating the solution 
to dryness, oxidizing to ai*senic acid with hydrochloric acid and potassium chlorate (175), 
precipitating with ammonium hydroxide and magnesium solution as arsenate (478). and 
washing und drying the latter for the test. 

The thoroughly dried substance is mixed with six times its bulk of a dry mixture of 
equal parts of anhydrous sodium carbonate and potassium cyanide, and introduced into 
the bulb of the reiluction-lube, which should not be over half filled. Meat the bulb very 
gently over the flame, and if water rises and condenses in the tube, thoroughly dry the 
bulb and tube— wiping the inside of the tube with twisted paper. Then heat strongly, 
while the tube is held inclined, finally to a full red heat. If arsenic is present, the 
mirror will be seen above the bulb, and can be tested, as stated in 466, etc. 

This operation becomes a more delicate test, and excludes antimony from the mirror, 
if the mixture be placed in a larger horizontal reduction-tube, drawn out narrow at one 
end, and connected at the other with an apparatus for generating and drying carl>onic 
anhydride, which is passed over the substance during the reduction (Method of Fresh- 
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Nius AND Babo): Three parts of anhydrous sodium carbonate, with one of potassium 
cyanide, are talcen, and ten or twelve parts of this mixture to one part of the substance 
tested, the whole well mixed and thoroughly dried (in the water-oven). The reduction- 
tube snould be about 1.25 centimeters (one-half inch) wide and 10 to 15 centimeters (four 
to six inches) long, besides the drawn-out part. At the end not drawn out it is con- 
nected with a small wash-bottle, for sulphuric acid, and this connected with the flask for 
generating carbonic anhydride with marble and dilute hydrochloric acid. The dried 
mixture is introduced in the middle of the reduction-tube, by aid of a paper gutter ; the 
connections made, and the substance again dried by gentle heat. When the atmosphere 
is expelled and a steady stream of carbonic anhydride is passing through the apparatus, 
heat the tube between the mixture and the drawn-out end to redness, and then heat the 
mixture gradually to redness of the tube, driving the mirror to the narrowed portion of 
the tube. Finally, detach the tube, close the small end in the flame, and advance the 
heat up to the mirror. 

472. Oharooal reduces arsenious oxide very readily, by Iieat in the glass tube. A 
small hard-glass tube is drawn out at one end, the extremity closed in the flame, and & 
particle of the well-dried material dropped into the tube, so that it will fall to the end of 
the narrow part. A fragment of recently burned charcoal is pushed down nearly to the 
substance, and heat applied, first to the charcoal and then to the substance, to redness* 
The mirror forms just above the heated part, and may farther be tested as stated in 466. 
During the reduction, the garlic odor is observed. 

All compounds of arsenic, heated with sodium carbonate on charcoal, and all oxi- 
dized compounds heated on charcoal alone, present the odor of arsenic. 

Non oxidized forms of arsenic, heated in air, as in a glass tube open at both ends, 
oxidize to arsenious anhydride (455); and the latter substance sublimes in the tube, pro- 
ducing a white coating of microscopic octahedral crystals. 

473. If dry arsenious anhydride is heated with dried sodium acetate, in the bulb of 
a small reduction- tube, arsen-dimethyl oxide^ or cacodyl oxide, Asa(OH3)40, is produced 
and recognized by its intensely offensive odor : 

As40e -h dSOaH.O, = 2As,(OH,)40 + 4S3OO8 -h 400, 

474. Arsenic is removed from mixture with metallic salts and non-volatile acids, and 
obtained in a concentrated form, by distilling the mixture with concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid— or sodium chloride and sulphuric acid— when arsenious chloride passes over 
at 132° C. (270° F.) and condenses with hydrochloric acid. A flask over a sand-bath, 
with a tube passing through the stopper and then inclined downwards to a small receiv- 
ing flask set in a vessel of cold water, constitutes a sufficient apparatus. The distillate 
may be examined according to 468. 

476. Arsenious compounds are oxidized to arsenic compounds by a large 
number of oxidizing agents. As already stated (455 and 459 e, f), the sol- 
vents of elemental arsenic, and of arsenious sulphide, produce pentad ar- 
senic compounds. Among the oxidations of arsenious compounds most 
used in analysis are those by action of chlorine or bromine {a), iodine with 
sodium carbonate {h), nitric acid (c), copper sulphate with free fixed alkali 

(d)y and permanganates ((?). 

a. HaAsOs + OI3 -4- H2O = HaAs04 -f- 2H01 

h. 2H,AsOa -f 21, -+- 5Na,003 = 2Na,As04 + 4NaI -+- SHaO + 500, 

c, 3H,AiO, + 2HNO3 = 3H3ASO4 -h 2NO + HaO 

d, H,AsO, -+- 2OUSO4 -f 7KOH = K,As04 + Ou,(OH)a -h 2K,S04 + 4HaO 

e, 5HsAsO, + SaMnaOa -h 6H01 = 5H,As04 -h 2BSn01a + 2S01 + 8H,0 
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476. Arsenic Oxide and Acids. — ^Ab,0^ is not produced by heating 
As or As^Og in tlie air or in oxygen gas. But wlien As or As^O, is treated 
witli CI or HNO, orthoarsenic acid (H,AsOj is produced ; and when this 
is heated at 140° to 180° C. pyroarsenic acid (H^As^O,) is formed; and when 
the heat is increased to 200° C. metarsenic acid, HAsO,, is produced; and 
at a dull red heat arsenic oxide — arsenic anhydride — (As.Oj is formed ; 
and at still higher temperatures oxygen is given off and As^O, sublimes. 
Each acid forms corresponding salts : metarse^iates (M'AsOj; pyroarsen- 
ates (M'^ASjO,) ; orthoarsenates (M'.AsOj. There are three classes of the 
latter, M'^AsO^, M'^HAsO^, and M'H^AsO^. Arsenic anhydride, nieta and 
pyroarsenic acids, are known only in a solid state, being changed by water 
to orthoar^7iic acid. Their salts have not been much investigated. As a 
rule, they are changed to orthoarsenates by water. 

KAbOs + HtO = KH3ABO4, and K4AI9O7 + H,0 = 2K,HAb04 

The arsenates of the alkali metals are all soluble in water ; only the mono-metallio 
arsenates of the other metals are soluble in water, but their di- and tri-metallic arsen- 
ates are soluble in arsenic acid (as mono-metallic salts) and in the stronger mineral acids 
<by decomposition). In acetic acid they dissolve with more or less difficulty ; many of 
them are soluble in solutions of ammonium salts. 

/ In analysis, the formation of arsenious hydride occurs alike with pentad 
/and triad arsenic. For distinctions from arsenious compounds, see 488. 

477. Hydrosulphurio acid precipitates, very tardily, in solutions of 
arsenic acid or acidulated arsenates, the yellow arsenious sulphide, with 
free sulphur. As,S, + S, (Wackenroder, Ludwio, H. Rose). 

2HsAsO« + xHOl + 5H9S = AsaSs + S. + xHOl + 8H,0. 
In the cold, addition of solution of hydrosulphurio acid causes no appreci- 
able immediate effect (distinction from arsenious acid); but. by treatment 
with the gas for 12 to 24 hours, better at about 70*" C. (160° F.), all the ar- 
senic can be thrown down. Also, more readily, by previous reduction, 
according to 484. The precipitate has the properties stated in 457 and 459, 
with the additional properties of free sulphur, which in its recent condition 
is taken up by alkali hydroxides or by carbon disulphide.* 

Ammonium sulphide ])rocipitates solutions of arsenic acid, more 

♦ Bbrzelius, 1826, and RrNsEx. 1878. find that the peniaralphidc. As^St. ie formed. 

2H,A804 -h xHCl f 5H,8 = As,8ft -|- xHCl + 8H,0 
B. Brauner and F. Tomicek (Jour. Vhem. Sdc., 18H8, 58, 145) find that the formation of the pentA- 
ffiilphide is favored by a larger quantity of HCl and a Inrgtr quantity of HqB and by a lototr (ftnperafvre: 
and the formation of the trieulpliide is favore<l by a mnaller amount of HCl «nd a mnaiUr aroonnt of H,8 
and a higher temperafttre ; and " when a rapifi current of H9S i^* j)a}n»t'<l Into a aolution of arsenic acid, 
AsqSft alone is formed, although but slowly, if free HOI is present, and the liquid is kept warm. And 
when tli<' jras U paf^ed dowly into a solution of the froe acid, or into warm acid solutions of arsenates, a 
secondary reaction takes place in two stages, niong with the primary reaction mentioned above — 

2H,As04 -h 2H,8 = 2H,AsOa + S, -h 2H,0 
2H,AsOs + 'iH^S = AsaS, + 6H9O 
For quantitative estimation of arsenic acid in the form of a sulphide it is best to convert it into Am%S%, and 
{or this purpose Bitmskm^s method must be strictly adhered to.^* 
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rapidly than is done by hydrosulpliuric acid, ns ursolic suljf Aide, AbJQ^ — 
readily soluble in excess of the reagent, as anmioniuni thioarseuate, (NHJ,- 

Thiosulphates react as with arsenious compounds (459), free sulphur 
being separated. 

When the precipitate of As,S, -f S, is dissolved by alkali sulphides, 

thioarsenates are formed, as K,A8S^, potassium oiilio thioarseuate, K^As^S,, 

potassium pyro thioarseuate, and NH^AsS,, i)otassiuni metathioarsenate. 

Thus : 

Ab,S, + S, + 8(NH«),S = 2(NH4)«AiS4 

Dihite ammonium hydroxide, and ammonium carbonate, however, dissolve 
the arsenious sulphide as thioarsenite and arsenite, leaving the fi'ce sulphur 
undissolved. 

478. Magnesium salts with ammonium chloride, and free ammonium 
hydroxide, precipitate ammonium-mag nesituu ar5e//fl/e,MgNH^AsO^, white, 
easily soluble in acids (distinction from arsenites). The reagents should be 
first mixed together, and used in a clear solution — "the magnesium mix- 
ture " — to make sure that enough ammonium salt is present to prevent the 
precipitation of magnesium hydroxide by the ammonium hydroxide. The 
precipitate forms slowly and with crystallization, but completely. Compare 
with the corresponding ammonium magnesium phosphate (79). 

479. Solution of barium hydroxide precipitates solution of arsenic acid partially, 
and solution of alkali arseiiates almost completely, as barium arsenate, BaHAs04, from 
dimetallic solutions, and Baa{AB04)« from mono-metallic. The precipitate is sparingly 
soluble in water. If ammonium hydroxide is added with the baryta, the ammonium- 
barium arnenate, BaNH4Ai04, is precipitated, insoluble in water, and not made soluble 
by ammonium salts or by ammonium hydroxide (distinction from arsenites^ 

The tri- and di-meUllic calcium arsenates are insoluble in water ; the ammonium 
calcium arsenate. OaNH4As04. is sparingly soluble. 

480. Salts of the third and saoond group metals precipitate solutions of arsenic 
acid but slightly, but precipitate solutions of tri-metallic and di-metallic alkali arsenates 
completely (as, respectively, tri-metallic and di-metallic arsenates)— in accordance with 
the solubilities of arsenates stated in 475. 

481. Silver nitrate solution precif>itates neutralized arsenic acid as silver arsenate, 
AgtAi04, reddish-brown ; the solubilities and conditions of precipitation being the same 

as for the arsenite (460) 

Oopper sulphate solution precipitates solutions of arsenates as copper arsenate, 
OnHA804, greenish-blue, the solubilities and conditions of precipitation being the same 
as for the arsenites (461). 

482. Perric salU, with alkali acetates, precipitate, from solution of arsenic acid, 
or from acidulated solution of arsenates, ferric arnenate, Fea(As04)2, yellowish-white, 
insoluble in acetic acid (compare equation in 216). Ferric salts alone precipitate, from 
dimetallic arsenates, two-thirds metallic ferric arsenate. FeiH,(Aa04>s. 

483. Ammonium Molybdate, (NH4)aMo04, in nitric acid solution, gives a yellow 
precipitate of ammonium arsenio-molybdate, of variable composition. Compare Phospho- 
inolybdates. 
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484. Reducing agents change arsenic compounds either into arseniou^ compounds 
only, or into elemental arsenic. Sulphurous aoid and sulphites (a), thiosnlphates (6), 
h3rpophosphites (c), oxalic acid {d), stannous salts {e) and (/), and ferrous salts in con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid solution at 132" C. {g), reduce ai*senic acid to arseuious acid 
without further change ; also, the precipitation of arsenic acid as arsenious sulphide in- 
volves reduction by hydrosulphuxio acid — ^a reduction precisely corresponding to that 
of ferric salts in their precipitation as ferrous sulphide. For the study of reductions of 
pentad arsenic, see 490 and Part II. 

a. H,As04 + HtiSOs = HsAsOs + H98O4 

h. 2HsAb04 + 2Na3SsiOs = 2H»ABOt + 2Na3804 + 8a 

c. 4H,A804 + 5NaHaPOa + 5H01 = AS4 + 5Na01 + 5HtPO« + 6HtO 

d. HsA804 + HaOaOf = HsAsOs + HaO + 2OO3 

e. HsAb04 + SnOla + 2H01 = HsAsOs + 8nOl4 + H9O 
/. 4HsAbOs + 6Sn01, + 12H01 => AS4 + 6SnOl4 + 12H,0 
g. HsAsO« + 2Fe01a + 5H01 = FesOle + 4H3O + AsOlt 

486. By reaction g^ of the |)receding paragraph, we are enabled to remove the ar- 
senic in arsenic acid, from mixture of non-volatile inorganic salts and acids, by distilla- 
tion of arsenious chloride — as directed for arsenioiM acid, in paragraph 474. In presence 
of water, neither heat with hydrochloric acid alone, nor ferrous salts without heat, con- 
vert arsenic acid to arsenious chloride. The hydrochloric acid should be as strong as 25 
per cent. ; otherwise, sodium chloride and concentrated sulphuric acid should be used 
instead. 

486. Arsenic acid vaporizes by decomposition at a low red heat (as stated in 476); 
but, in absence of reducing agents, the arsenates of the alkali metals bear full ignition 
without change. In the removal of organic matter by combustion, excess of potassium 
nitrate must be added to counteract the reducing influence of the carbon. After fusion 
as sodium arsenate, antimony is separated by insolubility, according to the plan given 
under antimony. 

487. The rednoing agents which separate metalloidal arsenic from arsenious com- 
poundSy effect the same result with arsenic acid, though not quite so readily. The ana- 
lytical methods described in 463 to 475, inclusive, have all been given for arsenious and 
arsenic oxides alike. In solution of arsenic acid in water, wU?MtU other aeid, sine and 
other metals do not effect reduction, but are dissolved as acid arsenates with evolution of 
hydrogen : 

Zn + 2HsAs04 = ZnH4(As04)t + Ha 



488. The reactions distinguishing between arsenious and arsenic acids 
liave been described : action of arsenions acid as a reducing agent, 475 ; the 
precipitation of amtnoiiium eartli-metal arsenates, 478; of arsenio-molyb- 
date, 483 ; the slow precipitation of arsenic acid by liydrosulphuric acid, 
477 ; the colors of the silver salts, 460 and 481, and of the copper salts, 461 
and 481. 

489. Estimation.— (1) As Pb,(AsOj,. To a weighed portion of the 
solution, containing arsenic acid, a weighed amount of PbO is added. 
After evaporation and ignition at a dull red hoat it is weighed as Pb,(A80j,. 
The weight of the added PbO is subtracted from the residue, and the 
difference shows the amount of arsenic present reckoned as Afl,0^. (2) It 
is precipitated by MgSO, in presence of NH^OH and NH^Cl, and after dry- 
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ing at 103° C. weighed as MgNH.AsO, + H,0. (3) The MgNH.AsO, is 
converted by ignition into Mg,As,0,, and weighed. (4) The solution of 
arsenious acid containing HCl is precipitated by H^S, and the excess of H,S 
removed by CO, ; and after removal of the free sulphur, if any is present, 
by CS„ the precipitate is weighed as As^S,. (5) Uranyl acetate, in pre- 
sence of ammonium salts, precii)itates NH^UO,AsO^ ; by ignition this is con- 
verted into uranyl pyroarsenate (irOj,As,0„ and weighed as such. (6) Volu- 
metrically : As'" is converted into As^ by a graduated solution of I in pre- 
sence of NaHCO,. The end of the reaction is shown by its giving a blue 
color to starch. (7) As'" is oxidized to As^ by a graduated solution of 
K,Cr,0,, and the excess of Kj,Cr,0^ determined by a graduated solution of 
PeSO^. (8) As'" is converted into As^ by a weighed quantity of K,Cr,0, 
with HCl, and determining the excess of CI by KI and Na^SjO,. Very 
many other volumetric methods have been recommended. 

490. Oxidation. — As^ and As'" are reduced to metallic arsenic (A8°) 
by fusion with CO, with free carbon or combined as H^C^O^, HCN, etc. 
By SnCl, and H,PO, in strong HCl solution ; also with greater or less com- 
l^leteness by some free metals, such as Cu, Cd, Zn, etc. ; and in presence of 
any free acid which will generate hydrogen with the metal the arsenic is 
still further reduced to A8""'H,. In solution As^ is reduced to As'" by 
H,C,0„ H,PO„ H,S, H,SO„ HI, HCNS, etc. Arsenious hydride (As" ' H,) 
is oxidized to As"' by H,SO,. H,SO„ and HIO„ and to As^ by HNO„ 
HNO,, CI, and Br (H. B. Parsons, Cliem, Neius, 35, 235). As"' is oxi- 
dized to As^ by HNO., CI, HCIO, HCIO,, Br, HBrO,, and HIO, ; also in 
the presence of an acid, such as dilute H,SO^, by PbO„ H,CrO^, and by 
compounds of Co, Ni, and Mn which have more than two bonds ; and in 
alkaline mixture by I, PbO„ Ag,0, Hg,0, HgO, CuO, K,CrO„ etc. See 
also Part II. 
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491. Specific gravity, 6.697 (Schroder, 1859). Melting point, 432° C. 
(809** F.) (Carnelley and Williams, 1879). Valence, a pentad in Sb^,0„ 
and a triad in Sb"'^Og. According to oxidation valence, it is zero in me- 
tallic antimony (Sb°); and in antimonious hydride it is a negative triad 
(Sb-"H.). 

492. Occurrence. — Found native, but more commonly as stibnite 
(Sb,S,). Also found as valentinite, Sb,0,. And in very many minerals 
usually combined with other metals as a double sulphide. 

493. Preparation.— The ore is converted into the oxide by roasting, 
and then reduced by fusion with carbon. (2) The sulphide is fused with 
charcoal and Na,CO, : 

2SbaS, + 6Na,00, + 30 = 4Sb + 6NaaS + 900, 
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(3) It is reduced by metallic iron, Sb,S, + 3Pe = 2Sb + 3PeS. To sepa- 
rate it from other metals with which it is frequently combined requires a 
special process, according to the nature of the ore. 

494. PropertieB. — A lustrous, bluish-white, brittle, and readily pulverizable metal, 
fusible at 432" C , and slowly volatile at a white heat. — It is but little tarnished in dry 
air; in moist air it ozidizes slightly, with formation of a blackish-gray mixture of metal 
and aritimonious oxide; when melted, it oxidizes quickly, and at a red heat it burns with 
a white light, and white, inodorous vapors— the formation of the antimonious oxide, 
SbiOs. — Boiling concentrated hydrochloric acid slowly disBolves powdered antimony (a), 
but when in the compact state it resists that acid ; %ying concentrated sulphuric acid 
slowly converts it into antimonious sulphate with evolution of sulphurous anhydride (b)\ 
nitric acid rapidly oxidizes it, the dilute acid forming chiefly antimonious oxide (c), the 
concentrated forming mostly Sb904 and antimonic anhydride {d) — these oxides being in- 
soluble in the dilute, slightly soluble in the concentnR||^cid ; nitro-hydrochloric acid 
rapidly converts the metal into soluble antimonious chlonde and insoluble oxides («); but 
if the nitric acid be added to the hydrochloric acid in very small portions during the 
solution, only the antimonious chloride is formed (/). SMLJs formed by distilling 
SbOls in a stream of dry chlorine. Boiling solution of tartaric acid slowly dissolves pre 
cipitated antimony {g). Alkalies do not dissolve it. 

a. 2Sb + 6H01 = 2Sb01, + SH, 

h. 2Sb + 6H,S04 = Sb,(S04), + 6H.O + 3SO, 

c. 4Sb + 4HNO, = Sb40« + 2HaO -i- 4NO 

d. 6Sb + lOHNO, = SSbaO* + 5H,0 + lONO 
and 6Sb + SHNO. = 8Sb,04 + 4H3O + 8NO 

e. Sb + 301 = SSbOls, then, with a part of this solution : 

4Sb01, + 6H,0 = 28b,Os + 12H01 
also : 2Sb + 501, + 5H9O = SbaO» + lOHOl 
/. 2Sb + 801, = 2Sb01, 
g, 2Sb + H,(04H406) + 2H,0 = (SbO),(0«H40«) + 3H, 

495. Oxides. — Antimony forms three oxides — Sb,0„ Sb,0„ and Sb,0^. 

Antimonious oxide (Sb^OJ is formed (1) by the action of dilute HNO, 
upon Sb; (2) by precipitating SbCl, with Wa^CO, or by WH.OH ; (3) by 
dissolving Sb in concentrated H,SO^ and precipitating with Na,CO,. Its 
vapor density is 286.5. Hence the molecule is supposed to be Sb^O,, not 
Sb,0, (V. and C. Meyer, 1879). Sb" sometimes acts as an acid, but more 
commonly as a base. Antimonic oxide (Sb,Oj is formed by treating Sb, 
Sbp,, or Sb,0^ with concentrated nitric acid. A diantimony tetroxide 
(Sb,OJ is formed when Sb or its other oxides are heated in oxygen or in 
the air, the triad gaining oxygen and the pentad losing it. The antimony 
in this compound is probably not a tetrad, but a chemical union of the 
I riad and the pentad : 

2Sba04 = 2Sb"Sbv04 = Sl>,0,.Sb,0» 

496. Beaotions of Antimonious Salts. — Antimonious oxide is slightly 
soluble in water, insoluble in alcohol ; freely soluble, by full or partial com- 
bination, in aqueous solutions of tartaric (a), hydrochloric (ft), and other 
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acids, not in nitric acid ; soluble in strong solutions of alkalies. The 
chloride is very deliquescent, and freely soluble in water acidulated wiih 
hydrochloric acid or with tartaric or citric acid, soluble in aqueous solution 
of sodium chloride, and soluble in alcohol. The hroinide requires tolerably 
concentrated hydrobromic, and the iodide quite concentrated hydriodic 
acid, for solution. The sulphates require moderately concentrated sul- 
phuric acid for solution (compare 326 ; and see, further, 497). The tartrate 
is soluble in waler without acidulation ; the potassium aniimonious tar- 
trate, soluble in water and in glycerine, insoluble in alcohol. 

a. Sb^O. -h 2H,(04H40e) = 2(SbO)a(04H40e) -f 2HaO 
h Sb40fl -h (12 + n)H01 = 4Sb01, + 6H,0 -h wHOl 
In analysis, antimony sulphide is separated, with arsenic and tin sul- 
phides, from other second-group precipitates, by solution in ammonium 
sulphide. The separation from arsenic and tin is effected through antimo- 
nious hydride (504 and 506). 

497. Water decomposes the acidulated solutions of antimonious salts, 
with preci})itation of a portion as basic salt, and the separation of aeid, 
which, restoring the acid strength lost by dilution with the water^iolds 
the other portion of the original salt in solution. In solution of tlie chlo- 
ride, SbCl,, the basic salt precipitated by water is the white antimonious 
oxychloride, SbOCl, ** Powder of Algaroth " : 

SbCls -f- H3O = SbOCl 4- 2H01 

The composition of the precipitate is variable, however, each addition 
of water removing more hydrochloric acid, and leaving the precipitate 
nearer to the normal oxide. For example : 

SSbOl, + 4HaO = Sb,0401 + 8H01 

The precipitate is soluble in tartaric acid (distinction from bismuth, 
358). In presence of sufficient tartaric or citric acid, water does not de- 
compose antimonious chloride ; the tartrates of antimony, and of antimony 
and potassium, being dissolved by water without decomposition. The 
water solution of tartrate is liable to precipitation of basic salt by hydro- 
chloricy sulphuric, and nitric acids. 

498. Solutions of the fixed alkali hydroxides precipitate, from the 
acidulated solution of antimonious chloride or of other inorganic antimoni- 
ous salt, in absence of tartaric and citric acids, the white and bulky afiti- 
monioits oxide, Sb^O^, quite readily soluble in excess of the re.igents, more 
quickly by heating; soluble in solution of fixed alkali carbonates when 
heated, but scarcely at all in the cold ; insoluble in ammonium hydroxide- 
The precipitate is slightly soluble in water, and becomes crystalline after 
warming, if no alkali hydroxide is present. It dissolves readily in solution 
of tartaric acid (496 a), also in that of potassium hydrogen tartrate (a). 

The solution of antimonious oxide by alkahes is due to its combination with them, 
acting OS a feebly acidulous anhydride and forming antimonites, which are found to Lj 
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monol>asic, $^ far as capable of isolation (6). Sodium antimonite, NaSbOs, is the most 
stable and least soluble in water ; potassium antimonite, KSbO«. is freely soluble in 
dilute fjotassium hydroxide solution, but decomposed bj pure water. Bj long itanding 
(24 hours), a portion of the antimonious oxide deposits from the alkaline solution, and 
the presence of alkali hydrogen carbonates causes a nearly complete separation of that 
oxide (equation c, 499): 

a. Sb«0« + 4EH(C«H40«) = 4KSbC)(C«H40«) + 2H«0 

h. 48b01a -h 12KOH = Sb«0« + 12KC1 + 6H,0 

Sb«0« + 4KOH = 4HSbO, + 2H,0 

Or : SbOl, + 4KOH = KSbO, + 3KC1 + 2H,0 

Ammonium hydroxide gives the same precipitate, Sb,0,, scarcely at 
all soluble in excess. 

499. The alkali oarbonates likeivise precipitate antimonious oxide (a), 
soluble in a strong excess of the fixed aik^ili qiirbonates when warmed (b) 
(distinction from tin) ; insoluble in excess of ammonium carbonate. The 
solution in fixed alkali carbonates deposits antimonious oxide on cooling 
and standing (c) : , ''■ 

a. 4SbCl, + 6K,COs = Sb^O. + 12K01 + ;6COa 

h, 8b01« + 4K,00, + 2^,0 =.^SbO, + 3S01 + 4KHCO4 

c. 4K8b09 + 4KHOOs = jSt^Ot + 4K«O0a' -C 2H9O 

600. HydroBulphuric aoi^*; precipitates, from ^oL too strongly acid- 
ulated solutions of antimoniou.4 Halts, ,tha«Oi^age-red antimonious sulphide, 
Sb,S, (hydrated), slightly soluble in pure water, insolufa^ in water contain- 
ing H,S. In neutral solutions (tartriii^]^ tIi6'preictf>i(ritionJs imperfect, non- 
acidulated solution of the potossio tarti'i^'te being onfy* colored ; in strong 
hydrochloric acid solutions and in strong alkaline sol u£^g|B, the precipita- 
tion is prevented. Alkali BiHphideB give the same pre^^^ate. soluble in 
excesH of tlie reagents (a), then rojiroduced by acids as antimonic sulphide 
(b). The autimoniouH sulphide in soluble in fixed alkalies (c) ; in alkali 
Bulphides, tnoru readily if they contain excess of sulphur (a), and quite 
difficultly in norinjil (colorless) ammonium sulphide; only slightly soluble 
in ammonium hydroxide, and scarcely at all soluble in ammonium car- 
bonate (distinction from arsenic, 459); slowly soluble by bcHUnj^ solution of 
lixud jiKaii carbonate (d) (distinction from tin) ; soluble in hydroohloric 
aoid, either moderately dilute or stronger (separation from arsenic, 459) (e): 
soluble in nitro-hydrochloric acid (/); insoluble in solutions of acid sul 
])hites ; left insoluble by nitric acid. 

In I lie solutions ill alkali sulphides, the Hntim<$nlbus sulphide exists as alkali thio 
salt; thioiintitnonfite wIumi from action of yellow anunoriium sulphide (equation a): 

a. 2Sb,S:, f (;<NH4),Sa - 4(NH«),SbS« -»- 8, 

b. i(NH«),SbS« + GHCl = Sb,S» + CNH«01 + 3H,8 
c 8b,S, + 4NaOH = Na,SbS, + NaSbO, + 2H,0 

d. Sb;,S, + 2Na,CO, = Na,SbSs + NaSbOa + 2CO9 

e. 8b,8, + 6HC1 = 2Sb01, + 3H3S 

/. 2Sb,S, + 001, = 4SbCl, + 88, (dissolving as H.SOi) 
or 28b«8, + lOOU. ^AOU^O - 28baO» + 20HO1 + 88. 
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601. ThioBulphates— as NasS^Os — likewise precipitate antimonums sulphide (separa- 
tion of arsenic and antimony from tin) : 

2Sb01s + 3Na,S30, + SH^O = Sb,S, + 3Na,S04 + 6H01 

602. Potassium cyanide gives a white precipitate. — Ferrocyanides (in absence of 
tartaric acid) give^a white precipitate, insoluble in acids. — Oxalic acid (in absence of 
tartaric acid) gives a white crystalline precipitate, forming slowly but completely. 
Potassium iodide with hydrochloric acid in antimonious solutions gives only a yellow 
color — no free iodine (distitiction from antimonic acid). 

603. Antimonious oxide is reduced to the elemental state by agents, and with reac- 
tions, similar to those effecting the reduction of arsenious oxide. 

Stannous chloride, however, does not reduce it (distinction from arsenic). 
The metals : magnesium, zinc, iron, cadmium, lead, tin, copper, and bismuth, pre- 
cipitate from antimonious solutions (in absence of nitric acid) the brown-black metallic 

antimony : 

2SbCl, + 3Zn = 2Sb + SZnCl, 

If antimony be reduced from a dilute hydrochloric acid solution by zinc, on plati- 
num foil or in a platinum dish, the larger portion of the antimony is deposited as a brown 
or black adherent coating or stain on the platinum, while a portion passes off as anti- 
monious hydride along with free hydrogen. The stain is removed by warm nitric, not 
by hydrochloric acid. In this test, tin deposits as a loose, spongy mass, soluble in hydro- 
chloric acid, and arsenic does not closely adhere to the platinum (470). 

504. If hydrogen be generated, more abundantly tban in the operation 
List mentioned, by zinc with dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, in a 
Marsh's apparatus, a smaller portion of antimony is deposited with the 
zinc, while antimonious hydride, SbH,.. is obtained for examina|i|^ (com- 
pare arsenic, 463): 

Sb406 + 12Zn + 12H,SO« = 12ZnS04 + 6H,0 + 4SbH, 
SbOl, + dZn + 3HC1 = 3Zn01, + 8bH, 

605. Antimonious hydride burns with a luminous and faintly blnish- 
green flame, dissipating vapors of antimonious oxide and of water (a) ; or 
depositing antimony on oold poroelain held in the flame, as a lustreless 
brownish-black spot (b). The gas is also decomposed by passing through a 
small glass tube heated to low redness, forming a lustrous ring or mirror 
in the tube. The spots and mirror of antimony are compared with those 
of arsenic in 466. 

a. 4SbHa + 6O9 = Sb«0« + 6HaO 
h. 48bH, + 30a = 4Sb + 6H,0 ' 

606. When the antiinonious hydride is ])assed into a solution of sil- 
ver nitrate, the silver is reduced, leaving all the antimony with the silver, 
as antimonious argentide, Ag,Sb, a black precipitate (distinction from ar- 
senic, whichenters into solution, 467) : 

SbH, + 3AgNO, = Ag.Sb + 3HNO. 
If the precipitate he removed and washed free from undcconi posed sil- 
ver salt (and arsenious jicid, if ilnit be present), the antinioi y ni.iy he dis- 
solved out by boiling /r>r so}ne time with conceni rated m\\\iM^u of tartaric 
acid (494 q). Also, hydrochloric acid readily dissolves the antimony from 
Ag,Sb, though it cannot dissolve uncombined antimony. The solution 
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consists of antimonioiis chloride, leaving AgCl. The solution may be 
tested for antimony by hydrosulphuric acid. Also, SbH, received in nitric 
acid changes to Sb,Oj, insoluble in water (separation from As). 

507. All compounds of antimony are completely reduced in the dry way 
on charcoal with sodium carbonate, more rapidly with potassium cyanide ; 
the metal fusing to a brittle globule (compare 494). The reduced metal 
rapidly oxidizes, the white oxide rising in fumes, and making a crystalline 
deposit on the support. The same wliite oxide is formed on heating anti- 
mony or its sulpliides in a glass tube, through which air is allowed to )>ass. 
The equations for reduction correspond to those given for arsenic in 471. 

608. The oxidation of antimonious compounds to antimonic compounds 
requires strong oxidizing agents ; that is, antimonious oxide is not a power- 
ful reducing agent. The action of nitric acid and clilorine has been stated 
in connection with metallic antimony (494 d and e). Silver oxide (509),, 
gohl chloride (510), chromic acid (511), and permanganates, oxidize anti- 
monious compounds, their reactions (especially the first-named) giving us. 
delicate tests in distinction from antimonic compoundB. For distinction of 
antimonic compounds, see, also, the oxidizing action of antimonic acid on 
iodides in 516. 

609. Solution of ailver nitrate— with the potaaaium or sodium hydroxide solution 
of antiiMj^Dus oxide, KSbO<i — gives a black precipitate of argentous oxide, of metallic 
silver (s^Hptation), insoluble in ammonium hydroxide, and raized with gray argentic 
oxide, which is dissolved out by the ammonia. If chlorides are present in the solution, 
the silver chloride produced will also dissolve in ammonium hydroxide, leaving only the 
black metallic silver. Now, the alkaline nuiimonates, formed if antimonic compound 
was present in the substance taken in this test, precipitate white silver antiraonate, solu- 
ble in ammonium hydroxide (leaving still the evidence of antimonious compounds): 

KSbO, + Ag,0 (see 411) = 2Ag + KSbOs 

Silver nitrate, in aoid solution of antimonious chloride, precipitates Sb^Os with 
AgOl, the latter dissolving in ammonium hydroxide, and leaving the former (no oxida- 
tion of the antimony being effected): 

4Sb01, + 12AgNO, 4- 6H,0 = Sb40e + laAgOl + 12HNO, 

In solution of potassium antimonious tartrate, silver nitrate precipitates only silver 
tartrate, soluble in ammonium hydroxide, the antimonious oxide being held in solution 
as a tartrate. Thus: 

2KSbO(04H«0«) + 2AgNO, = Ag,(C4H«0«) -h (8bO),(C4H«0«) + 2KNO, 

610. Solution of auric chloride, Audi, is reduced, in boiling (acid) solution of anti- 
monious chloride, to metallic gold, as a yellow precipitate, mixed with antimonic osdde 
as a larger bulk of white precipitate, unless much excess of hydrochloric acid is prei^ent to 
hold antimonic chloride in s(»lution (515): 

4AuCl, 4- 38b,Os + 6H,0 = 4Au + 38b,0» + 12HC1 

611. Ohromio acid— obtained with KsCr^O? + 2H01 — is reduced to chromic snlr, 
Cr^Cle, by acid antimonious solutions ; the liquid turning green, and antimonic oxide, 
SbaOk, being precipitated or left in solution — as a sparing or abundant excess of acid is 
present (515). 
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512. Beactions of Antimonic Salts. — Antimonio oxide, or anhydride, 
is a yellowish powder, but sligiitly soluble iii water ; soluble in conceutrated 
iiydrochloric acid and in tartaric acid, scarcely at all in nitric acid. Anti- 
monic chloride, SbCl,, is completely decomposed by water ; the sulphide, 
fib,S^y insoluble in water. 

There are two hydrogen antimonates or aoids: antimonic add, HsOSbsO» or 
HSbOs, monobasic ; and metantimonie acid (H30)<iSb90ft or HiSbaOT, tetrabasie ; the 
ioriner being produced when antimony is dissolved by excess of nitric acid (494 d\ or 
when an antimonate is decomposed by a stronger acid (515); the latter being formed in 
the decomposition of antimonic chloride by water. Free metantimonie acid holds 2HsO 
in addition to the basic water. 

613. Antimonic a>cid, HSbOs, is sparingly soluble in water, reddens litmus, and 
dissolves in concentrated hydrochloric acid, or, slowly, in a large proportion of water 
Acidulated with that acid; also in tartaric acid. It dissolves, by combination, with cold 
solution of potassium hydroxide, but not in cold solution of ammonium hydroxide. By 
fusion with potassium hydroxide it is changed to a salt of metantimonie acid, K4Sb30T. 
— Metantimonie acid, HASbaO, or (HaO)38b,0», is more soluble in water, in acids, and 
in ammonium hydroxide, than antimonic acid, into which it easily changes. 

61^ Metantimonie acid forms two classes of salts — normal, as M^SbaOT, and acid 
salts, as MiHsSbsO?. Normal potassium metantimonate, KiSb^OT, is made by fusing one 
part of SSbOs with about three parts of KOH. By treating this salt with water the acid 
salt, dipotassium dihydrogen metantimonate, KaHaSbsOi, is formed. T^j^^t is used 
to precipitate sodium salts. 

KaHaSbaOT + 2NaCl = NaaH,SbaO, + 2KC1 

It is prepared by fusing antimonic acid with large excess of potassium hydroxide ; 
then dissolving, filtering, evaporating, and digesting hot, in syrupy solution, with large 
«xcess of potassium hydrate, best in a silver dish, decanting the alkaline liquor, and stir- 
ring the residue to granulate, dry. This reagent must be kept dry, and dissolved when 
required for use ; inasmuch as, in solution, it changes to the tetrapotassium metanti- 
monate, which does not precipitate sodium. The reagent is, of course, not applicable in 
Acid solutions. 

616. Slight additions of water precipitate the concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid solutions of antimonic acid, or antimonic chloride, as tetra 
metantimonie acid, {H,0),Sb,0^ or H^Sb,0, (512); the precipitate being 
sparingly soluble in the acidulated liquid. — Acids preci])itate, from solu- 
tions of alkali antimonates and metantimonates, the corresponding anti- 
monic acid, HSbO, or H^Sb,0,. Tartaric acid prevents these precipitations. 
616. Hydrosulphurie acid and sulphides precipitate the orange-col- 
oi-ed antimonic sulphide, Sb,S^, having the solubilities stated for antinioni- 
ous sulphide in 500 — antimonic compounds forming in the solution. Both 
tetrabasie and tribasic sulphautimapa^SffiMIWANaBed. The typical, tribasic 
salts occur as follows : '* 

2SbaS6 + 6(NH4)3Sa = 4(NH4)aSbS4 + 38i (Compare 500 a.) 
2Sb,S5 + 601, = 4Sb01, + 58, ( ** 494 e.) 

Or 28b,Sft + lOCl, + 10H,O = 2Sb30ft + 20HC1 + 58, 
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617. Antimonic acid is reduced to metal by all the reducing agents 
stated for antimonious oxide in 503, having the same behavior with zinc 
and platinum, and in Marsh's test : 

SbaOft + 8(Zn + H3SO4) = 8ZnSO« + SH^O + 2SbHs 

Stannous chloride reduces antimonic to antimonious compounds, but, as stated in 
503, does not reduce the latter : 

SbOlft + SnCla = SbCls + SnCU 

618. Antimonic acid is reduced to antimonious iodide by hydriodic acid, as follows 
(distinction from antimonious compounds, 502) : 

SbOlft + 5KI = Sbl, + I, + 5KC1 
If potassium iodide is added to hydrochloric acid solution of antimonic compounds, 
a dark brown precipitate of iodine appears ; if only antimonious compound is present, 
the solution is colored yellow, but remains clear. In both cases, free hydriodic acid is 
formed. If the proportion of antimonic compound be very slight, the liberated iodine 
will still be revealed by its violet color in the subsiding layer, after agitation with carbon 
disulphide and subsidence. Of course, th6 liquid and the hydrochloric acid must be 
strictly free from uncoinhined chlorinef, and the iodide must contain no iodate — that is, 
the two reagents must not precipitate each other. 

519. By ignition, in the absence of reducing agents, antimonic acid and 
anhyilride are reduced to antimonious antimonate, Sb,0,Sb,0^, or Sb,0^ ; a 
compo^mi^^hanged at a red heat^ and obtained for quantitative deter- 
minati< 

620. The antimonates of the fixed alkali metals are not vaporized or decomposed 
when ignited in absence of reducing ai^ents. Hence, by fusion in the crucible with sod& 
and oxidizing agents — i.e., with sodium nitrate and carbonate — the compounds of anti- 
mony, and of arsenic (486), arc converted into non-volatile sodium metantimonate and 
arsenate, NatSb^OT and NasAsOi. If now the fused mass be digested and disinte^rrated 
in cold water and filtered, the antimonate in separated as a residue (NasHaSbaO? — 51'^), 
while the arsenate remaitis in solution witli the excess of alkali. The o()eration is much 
more satisfactory when the arsenic and antimony are previously fully oxidized — as by 
digestion with nitric acid — as the oxidation by fusion in the crucible is not effect*^d soon 
enough to retain all of the arsenic or antimony which may be in the state of lower 
oxides, sulphides, etc. If compounds of tin are present in this operation — and if the 
fusion is not done with excess of heat, so as to convert sodium nitrite to caustic soda and 
form the soluble sodium stannate — the tin will l>e left as stannic oxide, SnOs, in the 
residue with the Na^H^Sb^Oi. But if sodium hydroxide is added in the operation, the 
tin is separated as stannate in solution with the arsenic. A plan of separations is based 
on these facts. 

521. Estimation. — (1) Tar^ricita^icid and wiitiT are added to SbCl,, 
which is then ])recii)itHted by H,S as Sb,'B,. and after washing on a weighed 
filter it is dried at 100° C. and weighed. If from aiiy cauj-e the precipitate 
contains free sulphur it is separated by heating in CO,. (2) Antimonions 
oxide, sulphide, or any oxysalt of antimony is first boiled with fuming ni- 
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trie acid, which converts it into Sb,0^, and then by ignition it is reduced to 
Sb,0^, and weiglied as such. (3) The trichloride is precipitated by gallic 
acid, and weighed after drying at 100° C. (4) Vohimetrically. Sb"' is 
oxidized to Sb^ in presence of NaHCO, by a titrated solution of iodine. 
The end of the reaction is shown by the blue color given to starch. 
(5) Volumetrically. Sb'" is oxidized to Sb^ in presence of H,C^H^O, by 
K,Mn,Og. (6) Volumetrically. Sb'" is oxidized to Sb^ by K,Cr,0,, and 
the excess of "Kfirfi^ used is determined by a graduated solution of PeSO^, 
K,Pe3(CK')j, boiijg used to show the end of the reaction. 

522. Oxidation. — Sb~"'H, is decomposed by heat alone into Sb° and H 
(505). By burning in a limited supply of air it is oxidized to Sb° ; and 
with free access of air to Sb'", Sb^O, being formed. Passed into a solution 
of SbCl, or of EOH, sp. gr. 1 25, Sb° is produced. Passed into AgNO,, 
SbAg, is precipitated. With excess of CI, Br, or HNO, in presence of 
water Sb^ is formed ; and with excess of SbH, metallic Sb° is precipitated. 
Excess of iodine with water forms Sb'" ; but with excess of SbH, metallic 
Sb° is produced. SbH, is also oxidized by HgCI,, K,Mii,0^, etc. 

Sb" is oxidized to Sb^ by CI, Br, HCIO,, HNO„ H,CrO,, K,Mn,0„ etc. 
Sb^ is reduced to Sb"' by HI and SnCI, ; and both Sb^ and Sb"' are reduced 
to metallic Sb° by Zn, but in presence of a dilute acid, such as H,SO^, 
Sb" "'H, is evolved. 

TEN. Sn = 117.698. 

b2Z,-^Spedfic gravity, 7.294 (Matthiessen, 1860). Melting pointy 
232.7° C. (45r F.) (Person, 1847). Boils between 1450° and 1600° C. 
(Carnelley and Williams, 1879). Valence, a dyad in Sn"Cl, and in 
all stannous compounds ; a tetrad in Sn'^Cl^, and in all stannic compounds. 

624. Occurrence. — Rarely found native. Its chief ore is cassiterite, or 
tin stone, a more or less j>ure dioxide, SnO,. Less frequently found in tin 
pyrites, Cu^SnS^ + (FeZ]i),SnS^. Occasionally found as a silicate, and in 
small quantities in various minerals. 

626. Preparation. — The reducing agent employed is carbon. The im- 
pure ore, SnO,, is first roasted, which removes some of the arsenic as As^O., 
and some of the sulphur as SO,. Then, by washing, the soluble and some 
of the insoluble impurities are washed away, the heavier SnO, remaining. 
It is then fused with powdered coal, lime being introduced to form a fus- 
ible slag with the earthy impurities. It is refined by repeated fusion. 
Strictly pure tin is best made by treating? the refined tin with HNO„ and 
then reducing the oxide thus formed by fusion with charcoal ; or by reduc- 
ing the purified chloride. 

626. Properties. —A lustrous white metal, fusible at 232.7' C. (451° F.), volatile 
(when not in contact with the air) at a white heat. — It tarnishes a very little in pure air or 
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with moisture, but more in air containing hydrosulphurie acid ; at a white heat it burns 
in the air with a dazzling white light, and formation of stannic oxide; at a red heat it de- 
composes steam with evolution of hydrogen. — It dissolves with hydrochloric acid, slowly 
when the acid is dilute and cold, but rapidly when hot and concentrated — stannous chlo- 
ride and hydrogen being produced (a); in dilute sulphuric acid, slowly, with separation 
of liydrogen (6); in hot concentrated sulphuric acid, rapidly, with separation of sulphur- 
ous anhydride and sulphur (c); nitric acid rapidly converts it ifito roetastannic acid, 
insoluble in acids (d)\ very dilute nitric acid dissolves it without evolution of gas as stan- 
nous nitrate and ammonium nitrate (e); nitro-hydrochloric acid dissolves tin easily as 
stannic chloride (/), potassium hydroxide solution dissolves it very slowly, and by atmos- 
pheric oxidation (g); or, at high temperatures, with evolution of hydrogen (A). 

a. Sn -f 2HC1 = SnCls + Ha 
h. Sn -f HtiS04 = SnS04 + Hs 
e. 8n -f 2HaS04 = SnSOf + 2HtO + SOa, and then 
4Sn804 + 280, + 4HaS04 = 4Sn(S04)9 + 8, + 4H,0 

d. 158n + 20HNO, + 5HaO 3c 3Hio8n»Oi6 + 20NO 

e. 48n + lOHNO, = 4Sii(NO,), + 8H,0 + NH«NO, 
/. Sn H- 201a = SnOl4 

g. 2Sn + 4KOH + Oa = 2K38nOa + 2H,0 
h, Sn + 2KOH = KaSnOa + Ha 
627. Tin forms two stable oxides and corresponding classes of salts: stannous ox- 
ide, Sn"0, and stannic oxide, 8n""Oa; the latter acts both as a base, in stannic com. 
pounds, and as an acidulous anhydride, in stannates of metals. Stannous compounds 
readily change to stannic compounds by contact with the air and by nearly all oxidizing 
agents (5^2^^ing themselves powerful reducing agents ; stannic compounds are not 
easily redi^Rl^o stannous combinations, being feeble oxidizing agents. In respect to 
the relative stability of its two classes of salts, tin resembles iron ; stannous salts, how- 
ever, are relatively less permanent than ferrous salts — in accordance with the fact that 
stannic sulphide is formed, and ferric sulphide is not formed, in precipitation by sul- 
phides. 

528. STANNOUS oxide, hydroxide, sulphide, oxjchloride, phosphate, 
and oxalate are insoluble in water. The chloride requires quite strongly, 
and the nitrate moderately, acidulated water for solution ; the bromide, the 
iodide, and sulpiiatc dissolve in pure water (326). 

Tin is separated, as a siilpliide, with arsenic and antiniStfy, from other 
second-group sulpiiides, by solution with yellow ammonium sulpliide (555); 
from arsenic and antimony it is easily separated by reduction in Marsh's 
test (535). Stannous salts are distinguished by their reducing power (537). 

629. Water partially decomposes the acidulated solution of stannous 
chloride ; precipitating stannous oxi/rhloridey soluble in acids, the liberated 
acid preventing complete precipitation : 

2Sn01, + H,0 = Sn,OCl, + 2H01 

The atmosphere causes, in solutions of stannous cliloride, a precipitate 
of stannous oxychhride Vith formation of ^/aw/hV cliloride ; a change which 
occurs in the reagent kept in bottles frequently opened, and is retarded by 
l)resence of suflScient hydrochloric acid with metallic tin. 

eSnOls + O3 = 2Sn,OCla + 2SnCl4 
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530. The alkali hydroxides precipitate, from solutions of stannous 
salts, stannous hydroxide, Sii(OH)„ wliite, readily soluble in excess of the 
fixed alkali hydroxides,, as alkali stannite^ !K,SnO„ insoluble in ammonium 
hydroxide (distinction from antimony) : 

8n01, + 2KOH = 8n(OH), + 2KC1 

Sn(OH), + 2KOH = K3nO, + 2H,0 

By boiling, the precipitate becomes anhydrous, SnO, without change of 
color. Boiling in strong potassium hydroxide solution, more quickly by 
the addition of a little tartaric acid, blackens the precipitate, which now 
contains metallic tin. 

2K3SnOs + HaO = Sn + KaSnOs + 2KOH 
Alkali carbonates also precipitate stannous hydrate^ insoluble in excess 
(distinction from antimony). Barium carbonate precipitates all the tin as 
hydroxide, in the cold. 

631. HydrosiQphuric acid and sulphides precipitate the dark-brown 
stannous sulphide, SnS (a), hydrated, insoluble in dilute, soluble in mode- 
rately dilute acids, as stated below. Thiosulphates do not give a precipi- 
tate — distinction from arsenic (469), and from antimony (501). 

Stann<m8 sulphide is readily dissolved by alkali supersulphides, the yellow sulphides, 
with formation of thiostannates {b), from which acids precipitate the yellow stannic sul- 
phide (542) (c), but the normal, colorless, alkali sulphides scarcely dissolve any stannous 
sulphide. Potastinm and Bodium hydroxides dissolve it as stannites with thiostannites 
(cQ, from which acids precipitate agaih^he hroym stannous sulphide (e)x ammonium hy- 
droxide and the alkali carbonates do not dissolve it (distinction from arsenic, 459, and with 
fixed carbonates distinction from antimony. 500(f). It is not soluble by acid sulphites 
(distinction from arsenic, 459). — Hydrochloric acid dissolves it, as stannous chloride, with 
evolution of hydrosulphuric acid(/); nitro-hydrochloric acid — free chlorine — a% stan- 
nic chloride with residual sulphur {g)\ nitric acid oxidizes it to metastannic acid, without 
solution (separation from arsenic, 560). 

a. SnOla + HaS = SnS + 2HC1 

6. SnS + (NH«)3Sf = (NH4)3SnSs 

c, (NH4),SnS, + 2H01 = SnS, + 2NH4CI + H,S 

d, 2SnS + 4KOH = K^SnOa + KaSnSa + 2H3O 

e, (K,SnOa + E,SnS,) + 4HC1 = 2SnS + 4EC1 + 2HsO 
/. SnS + 2HC1 =: SnCla + HaS (for SnSa. see 542). 

g. 2SnS + 4C1, = 2SnOl4 + 8, 

632. Potasaium iodide precipitates — from solutions not very dilute, as nearly neu- 
tral as possible and free from stannic salt — the yellow stannous iodide^ Snia, sparingly 
soluble in water, more soluble in warm than cold water, and slightly decomf)osed by 
water with precipitation of variable, yellow, stannous oxy-iodides; slightly soluble in ex- 
•cess of the reagent, the potassium stannous iodide being mostly decomposed by water, 
less in dilute solutions; soluble in hydrochloric acid, and in solution of potassium hy- 
droxide. With stannic salts in water solution, the iodides react as follows (see 539): 

SnOl, + 4KI — Snl4 + 4K01 
And, simultaneously: Snit + 8HaO = SnO(OH)a + 4HI 

633. Alkaline phosphates precipitate stannous phosphate ^ Sn:i(F04)a, white, variable 
by conditions. — Oxalates precipitate stannous oxalate, SnCa04, white. — Ferrocyanides 
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give a white gelatinous precipitate ; ferricyanideB, a white precipitate (with stannic 
salts, no precipitate).— Cyanides precipitate atannoua hydroxide, with liberation of hy- 
drocyanic acid. 

634. Tin is reduced by zino : from freely acidulated stannous or stan- 
nic solutions, as a gray spongy mass (Sn); from alkaline solutions, as lus- 
trous crystals. With zinc on platinum foil or in a platinum dish, the tin 
reduced, from acid solutions, collects mostly on the zinc, does not stain or 
adhere to the platinum, and, however reduced, dissolves in hydrochloric 
acid (526 a) (distinctions from antimony and from arsenic ; see 503). But 
reduction by metallic aluminium, or magnesium, is much more prompt 
and satisfactory. 

636. In Marsh's Test for arsenic (463) and antimony (504), if tin ia 
present, it will be deposited as a dark-colored powder, as stated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, not adherent to the zinc. Arsenic is dei)osited early in 
the operation, and finally all removed in the gas ; antimony is not wholly 
but is mostly removed, at the hist ; tin, not at all. If all the zinc is per- 
mitted to dissolve while the acid is not expended, the deposit of tin will 
slowly dissolve in the dilute acid. Indeed, tin may be used instead of zinc, 
in Marsh's Test. With zinc present, the tin does not dissolve ; and after 
the arsenic has all been expelled in the gas, the tin may be rinsed away 
from the zinc by the wafer-jet, and dissolved with moderately concentrated 
hydrochloric acid^ while any antimony present remains undissolved (526 a, 
and 494 a). The antimony may afterwards be quickly dissolved by niiro- 
hydrochloric acid, and tested. 

536. Before the blow-pipe, on charcoal, with sodinm carbonate, and 
more readily by addition of potassium cyanide, tin is reduced to malleable 
lustrous globules — bror.ght to view (if minute, under a magnifier) by re- 
peated trituration of the mass with water, and decantation of the lighter 
particles. A little of the white incrustation of stannic oxide will collect on 
the charcoal near the mass, and, by persistence of the flame on the globules, 
the same coating forms upon them. This coating, or oxide of tin, moist- 
ened with solution of cobalt nitrate, and again ignited strongly, becomes 
of a blue-green color. 

637. Stannous salts are oxidized to Stannic Salts by a large number of 
I'eagents (see 527). Stannous chloride is one of the most convenient and 
efficient of the ordinary, discriminative deoxidizing agents for operations 
in the wet way. As stannic chloride is soluble in the solvents of stannous 
chloride, ho precipitate of tin is made by its reducing action ; but many 
other metals are so precipitated by reduction to insoluble forms. Thus : 

Mercuric chloride is reduced from solution, first to white mercurotis QhXon^e, and then 
to gray mercury (448 o); silver nitrate, to brown-black silver (420): anenio, from arsenic 
to arsenious compounds (468 «), and all soluble ox)m pounds to black precipitate of armnic; 
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antimonic compounds, to soluble antimonious compounds (517); bismuth salts, to mou- 
oxide (886); chromic acid, to green chromic salt, left in solution; ferric sal lb, to J errou& 
salts, left in solution ; auric chloride, to the violet precipitate of gold. Sulphurous an* 
hydride, in ordinary relations a strong reducing agent, serves to oxidize stannous chlo- 
ride; warm digestion with sulphites and hydrochloric acid giving a precipitate of SusOioSa 
or SnSs, or evolving HaS, depending upon the amount of free HOI present. 

eSnCla + 2HaSOs + 4H,0 = Sn.OioSa + 12HC1 
6SnCl, + 2H,SO, + bHCl = SnSa + 5SnOl4 + 6H,0 
8Stt01, + HaSO, + 6H01 = 38n01« + H38 + 3H,0 
Nitric acid changes stannous to stannic compounds, chiefly with formation of niitia 
oru/e.— Ferricyanides effect the same change, with formation of ftrrocyanides ; and 
permanganates, with production of manyanoua salts. Many of these reactions are ap-^ 
piicable in diatinguiahing stannous from stannic salts. A very dilute mixture of ferri- 
cyanide and ferric salt makes a delicate though not distinctive test for tin as a dyad. 

638. STANNIC oxide or anhydride forms two well-marked hydroxides or acids r 
siannic (tcid, H^SnOa, and metcistannic acidy HioSn60i6 (variable). Stannic acid is form- 
ed by precipitating stannic salts with alkalies (540); metastaunic acid, by action of nitrio 
acid on tin (526 d ). 

Stannic acid is insoluble in water, but readily forms soluble stannic salts with hy- 
drochloric, sulphuric, and nitric acids, and soluble alkali stannates with the alkali 
hydroxides, other stannates being insoluble. Metastannic acid is insoluble in acids, and 
does not form metastaunic salts ; but dissolves in fixed alkalies, with formation of meta- 
stannates. 

639. The stannic oxide, hydroxide, sulphide, and phosphate are insol- 
uble in water. The chloride and bromide are scarcely at all decomposed by 
water ; the iodide, wholly decomposed by water (see equation, 532). The 
relations of stannous chloride, bromide, and iodide, to water, are eacli quite 
the reverse of the corresponding stannic haloids, as shown by comparison 
with 528. Stannic sulphate is decomposed by boiling its water solution^ 
Stannic chloride and iodide are soluble in alcohol. 

640. The alkali hydroxides and caroonates, and barium carbonate^ 

precipitate, from solutions of stannic salts, stannic acid, H,SnO,, while;. 

soluble in excess of fixed alkali hydroxides and carbonates ; insoluble in 

ammonium hydroxide and carbonate (distinction from antimony). The 

alkaline solutions contain stannates : 

8nCl4 + 4KOH = H^SnOs + 4K01 -f H^O 

HaSnOs + 2KOU, = K^SnOs + 2HaO 
SnOl4 4- 2(NH4)aOO, -h H,0 = H,SnO, + 4NH4OI + 200, 

H,SnOs + K^COs = KaSnOa + H3O + CO9 
641* A peculiar precipitation of metdstannic acid, HioSuaOu. is produced by most 
normal alkali salts, on boilinp in concentrated solution. Thus : 

58nCl4 + 20Na,SO4 + ISH^O = HioSuftO,* 4- 20NaOl + 20NaHSO4 
58nOl4 + 2ONH4NO, + 15HaO = HioSuaO,. + 2ONH4OI -h 20HNO, 

642. Hydrosulphuric acid and sulphides precipitate stannic sulphide, 
8n8„ hydrated, yellow, having the solubilities given in 531 for stannous 
sulphide, with tliis difference, that stannic sulphide is moderately soluble 
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in normal, colorless, alkali sulphides With the stannic sulphide precipi- 
tate, yellow, we have these reactions, different from those in 531; the others 

being the same as with stannous sulphide : 

SnOl4 4- 2H3S = SnSa + 4H01 Corresponding to 531 a. 

SnS, -h (NH4)aS = (NHO^SnSs '' '' <* h, 

28nSs + 3(NH«)«S, = 2(NH«),SnSs + 8, 
2SnSs + 4E0H = KaSnOt + KsSnSt 

+ HaS + H,0 •• " " d, 

(KaSnOs + KaSnSs + HaS) + 4H01 == 

2SnSa + 4K01 + 3H,0 " ** " e, 

8nSa 4- 4H01 = 8n01« + 2Ha8 " " ** /. 

Phoiphates precipitate basic stannic phospJmte, 8naO(P04)s, white ; FerxooyanidM 
give a white, and ferricyanidei no precipitate. 

Stannic salts are reduced to Stannous Salts by metallic tin or copper. 

8nOl4 + 8n = 28n01a 

Concerning the reduction of stannic compounds to metal, see 534, and 
Uow-pipe reactions, 536. 

The behavior of stannic oxide in fusion with sodium hydroxide and 
carbonate — used in separation from antimony and from arsenic — ^is de- 
scribed in 525. ^^ 

643. 'Estixxf^iiaiL — (1) Oravimetrically. It is converted into SnO„ and 
after intense ^^wion weighed. (2) Volumetrically. To SnCl, add 
XNaC^H^O. and NaHCO,, then some starch solution and a graduated solu- 
tion of iodine, until a permanent blue coloration appears. (3) To SnCl, add 
slight excess of Fe,Cl,, and determine the amount of FeCSl, formed, by a 
graduated solution of K,Mn,0,. (4) Reduce to metallic tin, then dissolve 
in Pe,Cl„ and proceed as in (3). 

8n + 2FeaCl« = 8nOl4 + ^eOU 

644. Oxidation. — Solutions of Sn^ and Sn" are reduced to metallic tin 
by Zn, Cd, Al, and Mg. Metallic tin reduces solutions of Bi, Cu, Hg, Ag, 
Pt, and Au to the metallic state. Sn" is oxidized to Sn»^ by free HNO,, 
HNO„ H,SO„ H,SO, (if hot), HCIO,, CI, HCIO, Br, HBrO,, I, HIO„ 
H.Pe,(CN)„. Also by Pb^^. Ag', (Hg,)", Hg", As^ (As"' in presence of 
HCl), Sb^, Cu", (Pe,)^, Pe^», Cr^S (Co,)^, (Ni,)^, (Mn,)^, Mn'^, Mn^, 
and Mn^". As a rule, non-metallic acids must be free, or no action takes 
place. That is, in alkaline mixture they do not oxidize Sn" at ordinary 
temperatures. But metallic acids and the above-mentioned metallic forms 
oxidize Sn", both in acid and alkaline mixtures. Free CI, Br, and I act 
oven more rapidly in alkaline than in acid mixtures. 
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546. Comparison of Certain Reactions of Arsenic, Antimony, and 

Tin. 

Taken as Arsenious Oxide, Antimonious Chloride, Stannous Chloride, or 

other soluble Compounds, 



H3S forms colored 
sulphides, soluble 
in (NH4)9Sa. and in 
alkMlies, reprecipi- 
tated by acids. 

NH4OH in ezoesB. 

Zn and dilute H3SO4 



Dilation of saturated 
solutions. 



HNOs, concentrated, 
acting on the solids. 



A8 



III 



8b 



III 



AflaSs, yellow, insolu- Bb^Ss, orange, solu- 
ble in HCl, solu- ble in HCl, insolu- 
ble in (NH4)3CO, ble in (NH4)aCO, 



(459). 
No precipitate. 



,(pas)(4C8). In 
AgNOs, forms Ag 
and H,AsO, (467). 



[,Aa04(475). Gives 
certain of the reac- 
tions of H3FO4 
(478). 



(500). 



SbaO,, white (498). 

SbH, (iras) (504). In 
AgNOs forms Ags- 
Sb, black precii). 
(506). 

SbOOl, white. Dis- 
solved by tartrate 
(497). 



Sn" 



SnS ; brown (81189 
yellow), soluble in 
iSCl, insoluble in 
(NH4),COa (531). 



8ii(OH)3, white (530). 
8n, a gray mass (535). 



8113001,, white (529). 



8ba04 and 8b,Oft, i»Pio8n50i6, insoluble 
soluble (494 d atad 1 (526 d, and 537). 

508). \ y 



SEFABATION OF THE METALS OF THE FIRST AND SECOND 

GROUPS. 

646 Tlie separation of the First-Group metals-^-lead^ silver, and mer- 
cary of mercnroiis salts — from the bases of the Second-Groap, by hydro- 
chloric acid, is complete for silver and mercury, but incomplete for lead 
(390). Lead could be sejmruted from other second-groui) metals by sul- 
phuric acid in (/t'/w^e solution ; but this applied to the original solution 
would also precipitate the fourtli-group metals, and recpiires a ditftrent 
grouping of tlie bases, as by Zettnow's process (572). So it is identified, if 
abundant, in the first group^Itndth^i removed in the second group (after 
the separation by mnmomw^ wS^fi^9)bg 9ulphuric acid. In removing 
lead as a sulphide, if hydrochlond aoid i& p^sent, the solution ^liouI>i br 
quite dihite (390). ^i [ .': - -^ / v { . '^ ' - ''^^ 

547. Although the only insoluble metallic chlorides are the plunib.c. 
argentic, and mercurous, yet hydrochloric acid 7nay produce precipilafes iit 
certain solutions which contain no first group base. The following are 
some of the conditions in which this occurs : 



>* 

\ 



i^- 
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a. An acid solution of antimony, bismuth, or tin, with some other acid than hydro- 
chloric, and saturated with water, as far as possible without precipitation, on the addition 
of hydrocliioric acid, precipitates the oxy chloride of the metal in question. These pre- 
cipitates are readily soluble in excess of the hydrocliioric acid, but so is a very slight pre- 
cipitate of silver chloride (409). 

b. In a saturated solution of certain salts, as barium chloride, hydrochloric acid i^vq- 
c\i)it&ies the s&lt wif ho ut chemical chafige ; the' precipitate soluble in a small proportion 
of water. 

c. In solutions of higher sulphides, as NaaSa (459c), and of thiosulphates, as NasSsOs 
— these solutions having an alkaline reaction — hydrochloric acid forms a precipitate of 
sulphur, 

d. The solutions containing double sulphides of alkali metals and arsenic, antimony, 
tin (gold, platinum, molybdenum, iridium); double iodides ot bismuth, copper, and first- 
^roup metals ; double cyanides of class (1) (see Part II.), and certain double thiosul^ 
phaleSy are liable to precipitation in the first group. All these precipitates, except free sul- 
phur.' AflaSs, AsaSft, and those of first-group metals, ai*e soluble in excess of the hydro- 
chloric acid. 

e. All the alkaline solutions of metallic oxides, as potassium zincate, are precipitated 
at the neutral point in the addition of acids. 

/. Alkaline solutions of antimonic, silicic, boracic (tungstic, molybilic, tantalic, and 
niobic) acids; also of benzoic, salicylic, uric, and certain other organic acids, are precipi- 
tated by acidulation with mineral acids, many of the precipitates being soluble in hydro- 
chloric acid. (Thallious salts are precipitated as chloride.) 

g. Acidulation with hydrochloric acid may induce changes of oxidation or reduction, 
which, in certain mixtures, result in precipitation. 



If the solution taken for the grouping of the bases has an alkaline reac- 
tion, it cannot confiain a normal salt of a first-group base ; it may contain 
a basic lead salt, or one of the compounds noticed in c, d, e, or/. 

If the first-group precipitate be more than very slightly soluble by far- 
ther addition of water or of hydrochloric acid, it should be so dissolved be- 
fore proceeding with the analysis. If the precipitate is colored, or if it is 
found not to accord with the reactions of any of the fijst-group bases, it 
flhoiild be treated separately, as a solid substance taken for examination. 

548. The separation of the First-Group bases from each other, according 
to the Table given in Part III., is exceedingly sim[)le. PbCl, is dissolved 
in abundance of hot water ; AgCl, in ammohium hydroxide ; while Hg,Cl, 
is left insoluble in a characteristic black form, as NH,Hg,Cl. 

If the lead chloride is not all washed out with hot water, the ammonium 
hydroxide will change it to insoluble basic salt (387), and leave it with the 
mercury on the filter. 

Let it bo observed, if the first-group precipitate contains but one base, 
the action of ammonium hydroxide determines which it is ; lead chloride does 
not change color ; silver chloride dissolves ; mercurous chloride blackens. 

549. The presence of lead is easily ascertained in the dilute solution of 
its chloride. A portion of this solution is treated for the sulphate, accord- 
ing to the Table given in Part III., carefully avoiding excess of acid (389); 
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an illustration of the important relations of lead salts vnlh snlphates. 
Other portions of this dihite solution give the more delicate test witli hy- 
drosulphuric acid, and the characteristic test with chromates, and serve to 
iUnstrate the important relations with carbonates and phosphates ; but a 
more concentrated solution must be used in studying the precipitates which 
are soluble in excess of their precipitants — those by fixed alkali hydroxides, 
iodides, bromides, etc. (Concerning lead in second-group relations, see 
567.) Among the other tests made in study of first and second group 
metals, those involving reduction by metals and other agents should never 
be neglected. 

550. The presence of silver, in its ammoniacal first-group solution, is 
determined according to the Table by reprecipitation with nitric acid, as 
AgCl. This test is exceedingly delicate, provided too much alkali chloride 
is not formed in the solution (409). For small quantities, it is better to 
expel the excess of ammonium hydroxide by heat before adding the nitric 
acid, which must not be in excess. 

For farther illustrative tests, reduce the chloride to metallic silver, either 
by zinc, set aside in tlie test-tube, or by stannous salts, or sugar with al- 
kali ; then wash the reduced silver thoroughly, and dissolve it in nitric 
acid, as AgNO,. 

651. The remaining base, mercury, as the black nitrogen dihydrogen 
dimercurous chloride, for the farther tests in the wet way, may be obtained 
as soluble mercuric salt by solution in nitro-hydrochloric acid. Good evi- 
dence of the mercurous combination of the mercury has been obtained in 
the first-group precipitation, and in the color of the product with ammo- 
nium hydroxide ; but if the original solution is found not to contain other 
interfering metals, it may afterwards be used to obtain the distinctive reac- 
tions of mercurous salts with iodides, chromates, phosphates, etc. 

662. In the precipitation of the Second Oroup, the acidulatio7i requires 
attention. It must not be omitted because of an acid reaction of the origi- 
nal solution, unless it is known that free mineral acid is present. It must 
be sufficient for the formation of arsenious sulphide (459), and not too 
strong for complete precipitation of antimonious sulphide (500 e). If the 
original solution is strongly acid — as after solution of dry substances by 
mineral acids — tlie excess of acid must be reduced by evaporation. Free 
chlorine is incompatible with tlie group precipitant, and if present must be 
fully expelled. 

553. Precipitates may occur in the second group, when no second-group 
metal is present. The precipitations by mere acidulation have been ex- 
cluded by the first-group work, but the precipitation of free sulphur may 
occur, as follows : (n) with fading of a previous brownish-yellow tint, from 
ferric salts (214); {h) appearing with a green color, deeper than a pre- 
viously existing red or yellow color, or from nearly colorless solutions, due 
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to chromic acid (194 a); (c) from free chlorine, bromine, or iodine, liberat- 
ed by the dilute acid of the group reagents acting with chlorates, nitrates, 
bromutes, iodates, hypochlorites, etc., of the original substance. Indeed, 
several of these substances decompose hydrosulphuric acid without the aid 
of other acids. 

All the l)ases precipitated in the second group are thrown down as col- 
ored sulphides — yellow, orange, brown, or black — readily distinguishable 
from sulphur by the lighter color and the lighter specific gravity of the lat- 
ter. The precipitate of sulphur may be disregarded — except as an indica- 
tion of the possible presence of some of the oxidizing agents, and, with the 
changes of color mentioned in {a) and {h), especially indicative that iron or 
chromium will be found in the next group. 

654. It will be remembered that pentad arsenic is not precipitated 
short of treatment with the hydrosulphuric acid ga« for several hours (477). 
Unless this time can be taken, the arsenic must be reduced to arsenious 
acid — by sulphurous acid (484 a) or otherwise — or the systematic course 
of analysis may be departed from. In the latter case, the original solution 
may be used in Marsh's Test, if it do not contain nitrates or other oxidiz- 
ing agents ; or the reduction in the dry way (471) may be employed. 

555. The separation of the bases of the Second Oroup, according to the 
Table, Part III., begins with a division into three classes, by jxction of two 
solvents, yellow ammonium sulphide and moderately concentrated nitric 
acid. We have, in the precipitated sulphides : 

(1) As, Sb, Sn — dissolved as thiosalts by (NH4)s8i. 

(2) Pb, Cu, Bi, Cd— dissolved as nitrates by HNOt 
(8) Hg — dissolved as chloride by Ol. ^ 

656. Before api)lying ammonium sulphide, the precipitate of sulphides 
must be washed clean of acid, and of all substances in the filtrate. Whether 
the digestion is performed on the filter, or in the test-tube or beaker, the 
amount of solvent should be as small as possible. 

The insoluble portion is filtered out, washed first with a little sulphide 
of ammoniur)), then with several portions of hot water, and set aside. 

It is first to be determined whether any base has been dissolved by the 
sulphide of ammonium. This may be done, in a small portion, bv a drop 
of dilute acid ; if the precipitate be white, uncolored, either no sulphides 
of As, Sb, Sn were in the group precipitate, or they were in small propor- 
tion, and overwhelmed by the solvent. We place here together the repre- 
sentative equations : 

(NH«),A9,S» + 2HoSO« = A8,S, + 2(NH«)aSO« + 2H,8 
2(NH4)3SbS« + 3H,S04 = Sb^Sj (orange) -h 3(NH«),804 + 3H,8 
(NH.ViSnSa + H.SOi = SnS, (yellow) -+- (NH4)a804 -¥ H,8 
(NH4).Sa ^ H,SO. ^ 8 (wliito)" -+- (NH4),SO« -h H,8 
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It is evidently easy to mask the color of the sulphides by an excessive* 
proportion of free sulphur, some of which will always be present ; and, m 
case of any doubt, perliaps, as a general practice, it is better to proceed with 
the ammonium sulphide solution, to the final tests for arsenic, antimony, 
and tin. 

557. There is tiiis imperfection in the separation of As, Sb, and Sn, as 
sulphides, by ammonium sulphide : that copper as sulphide is slightly dis- 
solved by the same solvent (342). Acids repreuipitaie the copper sulphide^ 
generally as normal CuS, but sometimes as a liver-colored super-sulphide,, 
which, with excess of sulphur, has nearly the color of SnS,, or A8,S,. The 
amount of copper so dissolved and reprecipitated is small, and cannot sim- 
ulate notable quantities of arsenic, antimony, or tin ; but such a small loss 
of copper from the nitric acid solution of the group lessens the delicacy of the 
work for that metal. Therefore, it is especially important to ideiUify cop- 
per in the preliminary examination — by the bead or on charcoal if the 
substance is solid, and by the tint if in solution, and by the reduction on a 
strip of clean iron (346). 

Now, the fixed alkali super-sulphides — Na^S^ or K,S, — do not dissolve 
copper sulphide in the least, and they serve as solvents of the sulphides of 
As, Sb, and Sn, as well as ammonium sulphide ; but they dissolve mercuric 
sulphide to an extent that involves a greater imperfection in the separa- 
tions of the group than does the use of ammonium sulphide. However, if 
the preliminary examiiuition shows mercury to be absent, it is better tO' 
use fixed alkali sulphide for the separation of copper from arsenic, anti- 
mony, and tin. 

558. Having removed the bases soluble as ammonium thiohalts from 
the rest of the group, we have to separate arsenic, antimony, and tin from 
each other. This may be accomplished in several ways by certain solvents, 
acting on the sulphides. And, to this end, the sul[)hides are reproduced ; 
the whole remaining alkaline sulphidic solution (556) being reprecipitated 
by an acid. If we employ separative solvents, we may choose between three 
(^b^)y \\z.: ammonium carbonate, ^\^^o\\'mg As^S, and leaving the other 
sulphides ; hydrochloric acid, leaving As^S, undissolved and dissolving the- 
other two sulphides (500 e, and 542, last equation); and alkali sulphites, 
which dissolve A8,S, and leave the antimony and tin undissolved. Neither 
one of these solvents effects a strict separatiim, and more exact and satis- 
factory results are obtained by Marsh's operation (4G3); receiving all the 
gas in solution of silver nitrate (506), and treating the residue in the gene- 
rator for tin (535). This plan is the one given in the Table for the second 
grou|>. Part III. 

559. The separation of arsenic by ammonium carbonate, as a sol- 
vent, has been used in the following plan : 
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Sulphides Precipitated from the (NHJ,S, Solution : A8,S,, Sb,S^, SnS,, 

(S), (556). 

Digest with Solution of Ammoniu7n Carbonate^ and Filter (457 d ). 



Residue : SnSa, SbsSs, (S). 

Dissolve in hot hydrochloric acid (542, 516). 

Solution : SnClf, SbCla. 

Treat with zinc and hydrochloric acid in pres- 
ence of Platinum foil, in Marshes apparatus 
(585). 



Deposit : Sn, (Sb). 

Dissolve by hydrochlo- 
ric acid. 

Solution : SnCla. 

(Residue, Sb.) 

Test by mercuric chloride 
(448 a). 

Examine by 545, etc. 



Gkis: SbHa. 

(Test the sjkjIs, 466.) 



Solution: 

(NH4)«A8,S6 + (NH4)4A8,0» 

Precipitate by hydrochloric acid; 
filter ; wash tlm precipitate and dis- 
solve it by ohlorine gefierated from 
a minute fragment of potassium 
cJUorate and a little hydrochloric 
acid (459 c). 

Expel all free chlorine (463). 

Solution : HaA804 



„ . ^, , Apply Marsh s Test, as directed m 

Ueceive the gas in solu .^o t 4- jl t iaoo^ • • 

,. ., .. ^ ^^, testing the spots {^^)\vece%vmg 

turn oj silver nitrate. r- v / » ^ 

Dissolve the precipi- 
tate (AgaSb) (506), and 
test by HaS. 



Compare by 545. 



the gas in nolution o/ silver nitrate, 
and testing the resulting solution 
(467). 

Examifie the original solution^ as in- 
diccUed in 545, and the text. 



The plau above given may be varied by separating antimony and tin by ammonium 
carbonate in fully oxidized solution, as follows : The SbaS^ and SnSa are dissolved by 
nitro hydrochloric acid, to obtain the antimony as metantimonic acid. The solution is 
then treated with excess of ammonium carbonate, in a vessel wide enough to allow the 
carbonic acid to escape without waste of the solution. 

The^diammonium dihydrogen metantimonate, (NH4)aHaSba07, is formed. Mean- 
while the SnOl4 is fully precipitated as SnHaOa (equation in 540), and may be filtered 
out from the solution of metantimonate. 

The liability of failure, in this mode of separating antimony and tin, lies in the non- 
formation of metantimonic acid by nitro-hydrochloric acid. The ordinary antimonic acid 
forms a less soluble ammonium salt, but this acid is not so likely to occur in dissolving as 
antimonious chloride, SbCla. Now, excess of ammonium carbonate does not redissolve 
the SbaOa which it precipitates from SbCla, as stated in 499. 



560. Separation of Arsenic from Sb, Sn, Bi, Cu, and Hg, by treatment 
of their sulphides with strong Nitric Acid — the resulting nitrates being de 
composed by heat.* The washed precipitate of sulphide is treated, in an 
evaj)orating-di8h, with nitric acid of sp.gr. 1.2 or stronger, that which is 
brown by presence of nitrogen oxides being best, until brown vapors are no 
longer evolved. The mixture is then evaporated to dryness. If separation 

• Victor C. Vauohan : Amer. Chetn., vi. (1875) 41 ; vii. (1877), Msrch. 
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from copper or bismuth is desired, the heat must be slowly increased (by 
use of a sand bath) to a temperature of 400° to 600° C, not reaching a red 
heat, and in all cases insuring the expulsion of all sulphuric and nitric 
acids* The residue is now digested witli hot water (for about ten minutes), 
and filtered. Solution: H,AsO,. Residue: Sb,0^ or Sb,0^, SnO„ CuO 
and basic copper salt, Bi,0„ HgS. If copper and bismuth are to be sepa- 
rated, the heat must be sufficient to vaporize sulphuric acid, which is neces- 
earily formed. For separation of arsenic from antimony and tin, this is a 
convenient method, and gives exact results. The residue of antimony is 
soluble in nitro-hydrochloric acid ; that of tin, slowly soluble in hot hydro- 
chloric acid. 

661. The solubility of arsenic sulphide (459 d), and the insolubility of sulphides of 
antimony and tin in solution of acid .sodium mlphite, furnish a basis for the following: 

Plan for Separating Arsenic Sulphide by Aoid-Sulphites, and Antimony and Tin 

Sulphides, by Nitric and Tartaric Acids. 

After precipitation of the solution of the thiogalts with dilate hydrochloric 
acid and some hydrosulphuric acid, and washing : 

Precipitate (a): AsaSs, SbaSs, SnSa, (free sulphur). 

Transfer precipitate (a) to a test-tube or beaker, and digest at the boiling 
point, for some lime, in a solution of sodiutn add sulphite with free 
sulphurous acid. Filter, and watth the residue. 

Solution (6): NaAsOa, Na,S,Os: (NaHSO,) (459 d). 
Besidne (e): Sb^Ss; SnSa (free sulphur). 

Acidulate solution if)) with hi/drochloric add ; add hydrosulphuric acid^ and 
digest, warm ; if a precipitate occurs, treat it in an evaporating-dish 
with nitric acid ; filter and wanh from the excess of sulphur ; concen- 
trate the solution, and test it for arsenic by Bettendorf^s method (468), 
or by reduction with cyanide (471). 

Digest residue (c) with hot. concentrated nitric add in an evaporating-dish, 
and expel the excetw uf acid. 

Product <(2): SbaOs; HioSuftOift (sulphur and H,S04) (494 d, 526 d). 

Treat the product {d) with hot solution of tartaric add, and filter. 

Solution (c): SbsOsO^H^Oa; (excess of acids).— (496 a ) 

Residue (/): HioSntOis, as metastannic acid (sulphur). 

Test solution (e) with hydrosulphuric acid (and hydrochloric acid) for anti- 
mony ; testing further by dissolving the sulphide, etc. 

Fuse residue (/) with sodium carbonate and cyanide, on charcoal, and ex- 
amine for tin (586). Dissolve in hydrochloric acid ; test with mercuric 
chloride, etc. 

662. If the ocid S'duti'm of As, 8b, and Sn — prepared by dissolving the sulphides in 
hydrochloric acid with potassium chlorate — is treated with boiling solution of sodium 
thiosnlphate, the arsenic and antimony are precipitated as sulpliides (459 and 501), the 
tin left in solution. 

The sulphides of As and Sb, so produced, may now be separated by hot solution of 
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sulphites with sulphurous acid, as directed for precipitate a, 561 ; leaving the arsenic in 
solution, and the antimony as residue. 
We now have: 

Solution (a): SnCl^. (Precipitate by HsS; also reduce with Zn and test.) 
Solution (6): NaAsOa. (Treat as directed for solution 6, 561.) 
Residue (c): SbaSs. (Dissolve in hydrochloric acid, and test.) 

663. The separation of As, Sb, and Sn, by fusion with sodium salts and oxidizing 
agents, is indicated in 520. It will be seen, from the statements at the close of that para* 
graph, that when SnO« is fused with sodium hydroxide, a stannate of sodium (NaaSnOsV 
is formed, which dissolves in water; but when fused with sodium carbonate and nitrate 
(at a heat which does not convert the latter salt to caustic soda), it remains as staimic ox- 
ide, insoluble in water. 

Now, the fusion of fully oxidized arsenic and antimony with sodium carbonate and 
nitrate (with or without caustic soda) converts both these eleujents into the (non-volatile) 
sodium arsenate and inetantimonate — NasAsOi and NasHaSbttOi — the arsenate soluble, 
and the metantimonate insoluble, in cold water. 

Hence, fusion of fully oxidized As, Sb^ and Sn with sodium hydroxide, enables us to 
separate antimony from arsenic and tin ; fusion, with sodium carbonate, etc., without 
sodium hydroxide, separating arsenic from antimony and tin. 

The fusion with sodium hydroxide requires a silver or nickel crucible. 



Separation of fully oxidized Arsenic, Antimony, and Tin, by fhsion with Sodium. 

Oarbonate and Nitrate, and Reduction. 

The sulphide*) precipitated by hydrochloric acid from the solution of thio- 
salts are taken for oxidation. 

Precipitate (a): Aa^Ss; SbaSs; SnSa (sulphur). 

Digest, in an evaporating dish, with hot nitric acid^ in repeated portions, 
and evapomte to drjmess at a gentle heat. 

Residue (6): HaAa04; Sb^Os; HioSnsOift (free sulphur). 

Mix with one or two parts of nodium carbonate, and two or three parts of 
sodium nitrate ; fuse (in a porcelain crucible), for some time, and until 
the mass is quiet, at a heat not much above the fusing point of the mass. 
Pour the fused mass upon a cold slab ; pulverize, and digest in cold 
wafer. Filter. 

Solution (c): NasAsOi (sodium carbonate and nitrite). 
Residue (d): Na^HiSb^O?; SnO^. 

Acidulate Holiition ir) with acetic acid, and test it with magnesia mixture, 
etc.. for arsenic* according to 478, etc. The various precipitated ar- 
senateH may be collected, and with the remaining portion of solution 
(<?), submitted to Marsh's Test. 

Treat residue (d) with concentrated hydrochloric add, hot, until dissolved. 
Dilute until the solution is nparinjjly acidulated and transfer to a plati- 
num dish, or a porcelain dish with a piece of platinum foil (rinsing out 
any white residue which may have l)cen procipitattnl by the water), and 
proceed to reduce antimony and tin, with zinc, according to 503. 

Deposit (e): Sb (stainin<x the platinum); Sn (not a<lheront). 

Rinse the dark, sponjjy pr<*cipitnte from the xinc with water, and remove the 
zinc. Treat the precipitate and the stiilne<l platinum with hot, mode- 
rately concentrated hydrochloric acid. Treat the stained platinum 
separately, first with hot nitric acid, then with concentrated solution of 
tartaric acid. 
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Solution (/): SnOU; ZnOls. (Test for tin, with mercuric chloride.) 
Solution {g); SbsOaCiHiOe. (Obtain the sulphide ; dissolve in solution of KaOOt — 
500(2.) 

If with the fasion, as above, sodium hydroxide be added : 

Solution (c) : Naa AsOi : NasSnO, (sodium hydroxide, carbonate and nitrite). 

Residue [d)i Na4SbaOT and (by action of water) NaaHaSb,07. 

Acidulate eolation (c) with sulphuric acid^ and expel all nitroas gas, and con 
duct Marsh's Test for arsenic ; examining the residue for tin, accord 
ing to 535. 

Dissolve residue (d) with hydrochloric acid ; obtain the sulphide of anti- 
mony ; dissolve the latter, and test. 

664. The Second Portion of the second-group bases — obtained as stated 
in 555, and washed as specified in 556 — is dissolved in hot, moderately di- 
lute nitric acid. Oxides of nitrogen pass oS, instead of hydrogen sulphide; 
and sulphur is left, together with the black mercuric sulphide, if any n^er- 
<cury is present. The solution occurs mostly with evolution of NO, and es- 
sentially as shown for copper and lead, in equations 342 a, and 388 a. 
Traces of HgS may dissolve ; and, if the nitric acid be strong and its ac- 
tion prolonged, more than traces of PbSO^ (white) may be formed, and left 
insoluble with the mercury — according to equation b, 388. Some, or all, 
of the lead sulphate may be dissolved by the strong nitric acid ; but, as the, 
acid loses strength in the digestion and during filtration, it will precipitate 
irom this solution. And it is even less soluble in dilute sulphuric acid, its 
precipitant, than in water. 

The excess of nitric acid is mostly expelled by evaporation, and water is 
added, but not sufficient to precipitate bismuth (358); and if a white pre- 
cipitate is seen to form on dilution, it is dissolved by sufficient nitric 
acid. 

666. The solution is now tested, consecutively: 

(a), with sulphuric acid (and alcohol) to precipitate lead ; 

{b)y unless removed in first group, with hydrochloric acid to precipitate 
4Bilver ; 

(c), with excess of ammonium hydroxide to precipitate bismuth, white 

(359), 
to dissolve copper, blue (340), 
and to dissolve cadmium, colorless (374). 

Tests (a) and (b) are each made in a small portion of the material ; if, 
by test (a), lead is detected, then lead is removed from the whole ma- 
terial by precipitation with sulphuric acid and filtration. The same course 
is pursued with test (b); and in ordinary analysis silver is never found in 
this group, being removed in the first group. This precaution provides 
against the addition of a large excess of mineral acids to the whole material, 
which will then be so greatly diluted by neutralizing with ammonium hy- 
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droxide that test (c) is of no value. And in case lead (and silver) have to be 
Temoved, the filtrate should be evaporated to expel the excess of acid, then 
used for test (c). 

666. Some analysts dissolve the sulphides, (2) 555, in concentrated 
nitric acid, then dilute and add dilute sulphuric acid (and alcohol) before 
filtration ; leaving the lead with the mercury— PbSO^ with HgS. This 
residue is then boiled with ammonium acetate^ which dissolves the lead sul- 
phate, as stated in 389, and leaves the black mercuric sulphide (with free 
sulphur) undissolved. 

567. In any case, the addition of alcohol renders the sulphuric acid test 
for lead much more delicate (389); but the alcohol must be added very 
sparingly, and with a full knowledge that cupric and other sulphates are in- 
soluble in alcohol, unless it be very dilute, and these salts may be precipi- 
tated bv its free addition. 

The formation of the yellow precipitate of lead chromate, from the white 
pr^ipitate of sulphate (389), is a convenient confirmation. The solubility 
of the lead chromate infixed alkalies distinguishes it from the yellow bis- 
muth chromate (327), and the same reaction is a characteristic of the sul- 
phate (see 549). 

568. The precipitation by water, in this section of the group, is cha- 
racteristic for bismuth (358). The reduction of the precipitated hydrate 
by sugar and fixed alkali, with black color (366), distinguishes bismuth 
from lead and from copper, the latter being thereby reduced with a reddish- 
brown color (346). 

569. Owing to the waste of copi)er sulphide by ammonium sulphide^ 
discussed in 557, a rigid analysis for this metal is most easily accomplished 
by examination of the original solution, or of the filtrate from the first 
group, by reduction with iron, or iron and platinum, according to 346. 

The reduced copper may be dissolved by nitric acid, for further reac- 
tions. 

570. The Table directs the test for cadmium, by hydrosulphuric acid, 
in the ammoniacal solution, which may contain copper or cadmium, or both. 
Now, both copper and cadmium are precipitated as snlphi<les in alkaline 
solutions (342 and 334); if the precipitate is yellow, it cannot contain much 
cupric sulphide; if it is black, it may consist largely of cadmium sulphide. 
But we have two agents capable of readily separating CuS from CdS 
(342): 

Sohition of potassium cyanide dissolves CuS, and leaves Cds undissolved. 
Hot dilute sulphuric acid dissolves CdS, and leaves CuS umlis.^olved. 

571. The separation of mercury, bv the insolubility of its sulphide 
with nitric acid (555, portion 3) is generally satisfactory, but it is not rigor- 
ously exact. There is usually an excess of sulphur with it, but the color of 
HgS is intense enough to blacken a large quantity of sulphur. This pre- 
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cipitate may be treated with carbon disiilphide to dissolve away the free 
sulphur ; then dried, mixed with sodium carbonate, and sublimed in a 
small glass tube closed at one end (449), with good results. 

The solution with chlorine is generally tested by reduction, most often 
with stannous chloride. Reduclion requires, as a matter of course, that 
the excess of chlorine should first be expelled. 

The test by amviofiium hydroxide (433 and 443) is exceedingly delicate 
for mercury — in either class of combinations — though, of course, not char- 
acteristic to the eye. It may be used, in any solution, to confirm the 
absence of mercuiy. 

672. Plan for separating the Bases without the use of Hydrosulphurio 

Aoid or Ammonium Sulphide.* 

The solution (a) mav contain salts of : 

I.-Pb, Ag, (Hg,)" ; 
II. — Oa,Ba, Sr; 
111.— NH4, Na,K; 
IV.— As, Sb, Sn, Hg", Ou, Od, Bi; 
v.— Pe, Or, Al; 
VI.— Bfn,Mg, Oo,Ni; 
VII. -Zn. 

Add hydrochloric acid to the solution (a) ; agitate, filter, and wash. 

Precipitate (b): (PbOl,); AgOl; Hg,Cla. 

Solution (c): Salts in solution (a), except Ag and (Hga)". 

The lead in precipitate (b) is separated by hot water and filtration, then pre- 
cipitated with sulphtiric acid, etc. The sUver is di^polved by ammO' 
nium hydroxide, and reprecipitated by nitric acid ; leaving the mer- 
cury as a black residue, insoluble in ammonium hydroxide, but soluble 
in nitro hydrochloric acid. 

The solution (c) is treated with excess of dilute sulphuric acid ; the precipi- 
tate filtered out and washed. 

Precipitate {d ) : OaSO* ; BaSO* ; SrSO* 5 (PbSO^). 

Solution (e): Classes III., IV., V., VI., and VII., of solution (a). 

From precipitate (//)— the calcium sulphate is dissolved by agitation with 
cold water, and then precipitated by ammonium oxalate. See further, 
for calcium, under filtrate (k). Then, the lead sulphate is dissolved out 
by solution of ammonium tartrate with ammouttim hydroxide, the solu- 
tion acidulated with acetic acid and precipitated by chromate. The resi- 
due—insoluble in water and in ammonium t-artrate—<;ontains the ba- 
rium and strontiuxn sulphates. [Thene may be separated by first 
transforming them into carl)onates, by boiling with sodium carbamate, 
filtering, and washing out the sodium sulphate ; then dissolving the car- 
bonates in hydrochloric acid, evaporating to drynei»s, digesting in oAw- 
Ivte a'cohol, and filtering. The rei*idue of barium chloride, free from 
alcohol, dissolved in water, nhould be precipitated hy ftolution of stron- 
tium mlphate. The alcohol solution (strontium chloride) may be 
tested for strontium with the ^am«.] 

• Zbttkow : Poggendorff^s Annalen, 180, p. 324; Zeitech. f. anal. Chem., VI (1867), 488 ; Waits'' Die- 
Nonary, Piret Supplement, 184. Arranged in ial)ular form by H. C. Bolton ; Amer. Chem., III. (1878), 458. 
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Solution (e) is divided into a ^ part and a yi part. Tlic smaller part is tested 
for the alkalies* as follows: 

Ammonia is detected in vapor, on adding excess of solution qf barium hy- 
droxide^ and boiling. The barium is then removed by precipitation 
with ammonium carbonate (or dilute sulphuric acid), filtering and ignit- 
ing the evaporated filtrate. The residue is exumiued for pocassiaxn 
and sodium, hy flame oolorSy both with and without blue glass. 

The % part of solution (e) has yet to be tested for classes IV., V., VI., and VII. : Ai, 
Sb, Sd, Hg", Ou, Od, Bi; Fe, Or, Al; Bflbi, Mg, Oo, Ni; Zn. 

This portion of solution («)— left with the excess of sulphuric acid from 
formation of precipitate (c/)— is treated with zinc and a piece qf plati- 
num foil in Marsh'' s apparatus. The evolved gas is tested for arsenic 
and antimony— more perfectly by conducting it into solution of silver ni- 
trate, and proceeding as elsewhere provided. The zinc will reduce the 
remaining metals of the fourth class. 

Heat the generating flask ten or fifteen minutes, and filter. 

Deposit (/): Sb, Sn, Hg, On, Od, BL 

Filtrate (g): Fe, Or, Al ; Bflbi, Mg, Oo, Ni ; Zn (as sulphates). 

Deposit (/), well washed, is treated in an evaporating dish with Hrong fd' 
trie acid, and filtered. 

Solution (h): Nitrates of Hg, Bi, On, and Od. 
Residue (0: (SbsOft), SnOs. 

Test half of solution (A) with stannous chloride for Xeroiuy. To the 
other half add hydrochloric acid, and boil; then add excess qf sodium 
hydroxide. The precipitated hydroxides of bismuth, copper, and cad- 
mium are treated on the filter (after washing) with atnrnonium hydrox- 
ide and ammonium chlotide. The bismuth is left undissolved ;* the 
oopper and oadmiom in their ammonia solutions. The copper is 
recognized by its color, and by precipitation with ferrocyanidSy after 
acidulation. The cadmium is distinguished from copper by precipita- 
tion by sodium hydroxide in the ammoniacal solution.^ 

Besidue (0 is washed, and boiled with hydrochloric acid, which dissolves 
the antimonic acid, and leaves the metastannic acid undissolved. The 
solution is tested with platinum and zinc for antimony. The residue 
is dissolved, with action of nascent hydrogen, by hydrochloric add with 
zinc, and tested with mercuric chloride for tin. 

Treat filtrate (g) with nitric acid, for oxidation. Test a small portion with 
thiocyanate, for iron. Treat the remaining portion with barium car- 
bonate (after neutralizing with ammouia); digest for some time, and 
filter.; 

Precipitate (J): Ora(OH)«, Als(OH)«. with Fes(OH)«, and excess of BaOOt. 
Piltrate (A;): Bin, Mg, Oo, Ni ; Zn (as sulphateis). 

Treat precipitate (J) with dilute sulphuric acid, to remove the barium, and 
filter. Boil the filtrate to exp<'l carbonic anhydrido ; then boil with ex- 
cess of mdium hydroxide, and dij^^st with a Wlile potassium permangan- 
ate to oxidize the chromium to chromate. Test a portion of this soda 

• The residue is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and the solution treated with much trater, for the more 
certain determination of bismuth. 

t In case that much copiwr is present, the test for cadmium Is iwiter made an follows: The solution 
is strongly acidulated with hydrochloric acid, and boiled; then, while hot, treated with successive small ad- 
ditions of solution of so^linm thinsulphate, to coniplelion of the black precipitate, the liquid being milky 
with sulphur. After filtration, the filtrate is tested by sodium hydroxide for cadmium. 

X If the presence of phosphoric acid is to be provi(le<l for, add sufllcient ferric chloride, and digest be- 
fore neutralizing and adding barium carbonate. 
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solation with lead aeetaU (after acidulation with acetic acid) for ohro- 
mium. Treat another portion with ammonium chloride in ezceaa for 
precipitation of aluminiuzn,.* 

From filtrate (k) remove the barium by adding a very slight excess of sul- 
phuric acid, and filtering; then add ammonium carbonate in slight ex- 
cess to precipitate mangranese* and filter. Test a portion of the pre- 
cipitate for manganese, by fusion with sodium nitrate and carbonate. 
Treat another portion for oaloinniy which escapes precipitate d, by add- 
ing ammonium hydrate to neutralize; then much ammonium cMoride, 
and ammonium oxalate. To the filtrate, add sodium phosphate to preci- 
pitate maffnesiam, and filter. Evaporate the filtrate to dryness; it 
may contain cobalt and nickel. Dissolve it in hydrochloric acid, and 
add ix>tassium nitrite and acetic acid and leave some hours to precipi- 
tate cobalt, and filter. To the filtrate, add sodium hydroxide, for the 
precipitation of niokaL 

To test for zino (seventh doss), take a portion of solution («)— or prepare it 
anew from the original solution by treatment, successively, with sul- 
phuric and hydrochloric acids and filtration ; and warm with excess qf 
sodium hydroxide, and filter.t The fiUxate (sodium zincate) is nearly 
neutralized with ammonic carbonate, and treated with amtnonic dtloride 
as long as ammonia escapes*, and again filtered. The last filtrate is 
tested with potassium ferrocyanide for a precipitate of sine. 
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673. Specific gravity, 19.265 (Matthibssbn, 1860). Melting pointy 
1045° C. (4064° F.) (Violle, 1881). Valence, a monad in Au',0 and in all 
anroas compounds. A triad in Au'",0, and in all auric compounds. 

674. Occurrence. — Gold is usually found native, but never perfectly 
pure, being always alloyed with silver, and occasionally also with other 
metals. It is found as gold-dust in alluvial sand, sometimes in nuggets, 
and sometimes disseminated in veins of quartz. 

676. Extraction. — Three principal methods are employed. (1) Wash- 
ing. Which consists in treating the well-powdered ore with a stream of 
water, the heavy gold settling to the bottom. (2) Amalgamation. Which 
consists in dissolving the gold in mercury and then separating it from the 
latter by distillation. (3) By fusing with metallic lead, which dissolves the 
gold, the liquid alloy settling to the bottom of the slag. The gold is after- 
ward separated from the lead by cupellation. The silver is separated from 
the gold by dissolving it in nitric or sulphuric acid. Or the whole is dis- 
solved in nitro-hydrochloric acid, and the gold precipitated in the metallic 
state by some reducing agent; ferrous sulphate- being usually employed. 
Another method is to pass ciilorine into the melted alloy. The silver chlo- 
ride rises to the surface, while the chlorides of Zn, Bi, Sb, and As (if pres- 
ent) are volatilized, and the pure gold remains beneath. A layer of fused 
borax upon the surface prevents the silver chloride from volatilizing. 

* Manganese, and even other metals heloneing in flltrate A*, may be precipitated from their sulphates by 
iMriam carbonate, in absence of sufficient ammoninm chloride. 

t Zettnow directs to '* boil '^ with the excess of sodium hydroxide, but this is liable to precipitate zinc. 
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676. Properties. — In malleability and ductility it surpasses all other 
metals. 282,000 gold leaves placed upon each other form a pile only one 
inch high. And one gramme may be drawn into a wire 3,240 meters in 

length. And one grain of gold will gild two miles of silver wire. It is 
slightly volatile at a very high temperature. According to Wiebe at 2240^ 
C. {Bei\, 1879, 12, 791). 

Gold is not tarnished or affected by air or water at any temperature, or by hydrosul- 
phuric acid. Neither nitric nor hydnKjhloiic acid attacks it under any conditions; but 
it is rapidly attacked in vapor or solution by chlorine, dissolving promptly in nitro-liy- 
drochloric acid, as aurie chloride, AnCls; by bromine, dissolving in bromine water, as 
auric bromide, AuBr*; and by iodine; dissolving when finely divided in hydriodic acid 
by aid of the air and potassium iodide, as potassium auric iodide, KIAnIs (a). Cyanide 
of potassium solution, with aid of the air, dissolves precipitated gold as potassium auro^ 
cyanide, KAu(ON)s {b) : 

a. 4Au -h 12HI -h 4KI -h SOa = 4EIAuI, -h 6H,0 

b, 4Au -h 8KON + O, -+- 2H,0 = 4KAu(ON), -+- 4KOH 

677. Gold forms two oxides: aureus, An'aO, and auric, Aa"'sOs; but forms no 
stable oxy-salts. It forms the two classes of haloid salts, corresponding to the oxides. 
The aureus chloride, AnOl, and othsr aureus salts, are eitlier insoluble in water or decom- 
posed by water with partial solution and separation of gold, SAuOl = 2 An -+- AuOlj. — 
The auric chloride, AuCls, and bromide, are soluble in water; the iodide decomposed bj 
water, with precipitation of yellow aurous iodide; the sulphide insoluble in water. There 
are many double salts of gold and alkali metals, mostly soluble in water; double chlo- 
rides and iodides; aurocyanides, as ITH^AxUCN)^, and auricyanides, as KAa(ON)4; and 
a sodio-aurous thiosulphate, NasAa(SaO«)a, soluble in water. 

Gold is most readily separated and distinguished by reduction to the metallic state. 

578. Fixed alkali hydroxides do not precipitate Folution of auric chlo- 
ride ; ammonium hydroxide precipitates, in concentrated solution, a reddish- 
yellow ammonia aurate, (NH,),Au,0„ ** fulminating gold."— Hydrosul- 
phuric acid, whether hot or cold, dilute or concentrated, precipitiitos gold 
sulphide mixed with metallic gold or snlphnr (V. ScH hotter and Pri- 
woznik). The precipitates are insoluble in HCl and in HNO,, even when 
hot, but soluble in nitro-hydrochloric acid. They are soluble both in yellow 
and colorless ammonium sulphide, and in the sulphides of the fixed alkalies. 
According to Levol the precipitate formed by H^S is Au,S,. Soluble sul- 
phides precipitate Au,S, ; soluble in yellow ammonium sulphide. 

Potassium iodide, added in small portions to solution of auric chlo- 
ride (so that the latter is constantly in excess where the two salts are in 
contact), and when equivalent proportions have been reached, gives a yel- 
low precipitate of auf^ous iodide^ Aul, insoluble in water, soluble in large 
excess of the reagent; the precipitate accompanied with separation of free 
iodine, brown, which is quickly soluble in small excess of the reagent as a 
colored solution [AuCl, + 4KI = Aul + 3KC1 + I, witii KE]. But, on 
gradually addin;:^ iune chloride to solution of potassic iodide, so that the 
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latter is in excess at the point of chemical change, there is first a Jark-green 
soluiion of potussio-auric iodide, KIAuI, ; then a dark-green precipitate of 
auric iodide, Aul„ very instable, decomposed in pure water, more quickly 
by boiling ; clianged in the air to the yellow aurous iodide. 

All reducing agents are oxidized by auric chloride, with precipitation 
of gold — at first of a brown to a violet color, acquiring, when triturated, the 
color and lustre which distinguish it in mass. The metals, and all lower 
oxides and salts, reduce gold. Ferrous sulphate forms it in brown preci- 
pitate ; stannous chloride gives a purple precipitate, '* purple of Cassius,'^ 
Au,0, containing the oxides of tin : 

2Aa01t + 6FeCls = 2Aa + 8Fea01« 

579. Gold is reduced from many of its compounds by light, and from 
all of them by heat — its separation in the dry way being readily effected 
by fusion with such reagents as will make the material fusible. Very 
small proportions are collected in alloy with lead, by fusion ; after which 
the lead is vaporized in " cupellation," as described for silver. 

680. Ck)ld is separated, from its alloys with silver and base metals, by 
solution in nitric acid ; the gold being left as a black-brown powder — to- 
gether with platinum and oxides of antimony and tin. When the gold sil- 
ver or gold-copper has not over 20 p. c. gold, nitric acid of 20 p. c. disin- 
tegrates the alloy, and effects the separation ; when the gold is over 25 p. c, 
silver or lead (three parts) must be added, by fusion, to the alloy before 
solution. (If gold-silver alloy contains 60 p. c. or more of silver, it is sil- 
ver-color ; if 30 p. c. silver, a light brass-color ; if 2 p. c. silver, it is brass- 
color. ) 

If gold and other metals are obtained in solution by nitro-hydrochloric 
acid, leaving most of the silver as a residue, the noble metals can be preci- 
pitated by zinc or ferrous sulphate, and the precipitate of gold, silver, etc.^ 
treated with nitric acid, which will now dissolve out any proportion of sil- 
ver not less than 15 \\ c. , to 85 p. c. of gold, and dis.-olve the baser metals. 
Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves silver, and leaves gold. 

Oxalic acid reduces gold from solution, not too strongly acid, slowly 
but completely. To the auric chloride, it is better to add both ammonium 
oxalate and oxalic acid. Platinum, palladium, and the second-group metals 
are not reduced by oxalic acid ; hence, whenever the systematic analysis of 
a solution is made to include gold, this metal should be tested for and re- 
moved by oxalic acid, before the first and second-group precipitations. 

581. Estimation. — Gold is always weighed in the metallic state, to 
which form it is reduced : (1) By ignition, if it contains no fixed acid ; 
(2) by adding to the solution some reducing agent, usually PeSO^, H,C^O^, 
hydrate of chloral, or some easily oxidized metal, such as Zn, Cd, or Mg. 
Gold is also estimated volumetrically by H,C,0^ and the excess of H,C,0^ 
used, determined by K,Mn,0,. 
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582. Oxidation. — Gold is reduced to the metallic state by very many 
ruJuciDg agents, among which may be mentioned the following : Pb, Ag, 
Hg, (Hg,)", Sn, Sn", As, As", AsH„ Sb, Sb", SbH„ Bi, Bi', Cu, (CuJ", 
Pd, Pt, Te, Pe, Pe", Al, Co, Ni, (Cr,)% Zn, Mg, H,C,0„ HNO„ P, H,PO„ 
H^PO,, PH„ H,SO,, and a great number of organic substances. 



PLATINUM. Pt = 194.416. 

683. Specific gravity, 21.60 (Dbvillb and Debray, 1876). Melting 
pointy 1776° C. (3227° F.) (Viollb, 1879). Valence, a dyad in Pt"0, and 
in all platinous compounds ; a tetrad in Pt^O,, and in all platinic com- 
pounds. 

684. Ocourrenoe. — Found in nature only in the metallic state, gene- 
rally alloyed with palladium, iridium, osmium, rhodium, ruthenium, etc. 
The Ural Mountains furnish the largest supply of platinum. 

686. Properties. — Pure platinum is softer than silver, but it generally 
contains iridium, which hardens it and increases its elasticity. In ductility 
it is surpassed only by gold and silver. It is a tin- white metal, nearly as 
lustrous as silver, fusible in the oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe flame, by which it 
can be vaporized. It is obtained as a soot-black powder — '* platinum- 
black " — by reduction from solution of alkali and alcohol ; and as a gray, 
porous, slightly coherent mass — *^ platinum-sponge ''—by ignition of am- 
monio-platinic chloride. Both these bodies are remarkable for adhesive 
power ; and both, by strong compression, become compact, malleable, and 
lustrous, in the ordinary form of the metal. Platinum is not affected by 
air or water, at any temperature ; is not sensibly tarnished by hydrosul- 
phuric aci<l vapor or solution ; and is not attacked at any temperature by 
nitric acid, hydrochloric acid, or sulphuric acid, but dissolves in nitro-hy- 
•droohloric acid, to platinic chloride, less readily than gold. 

686. The Preserration of Platinum Vessels requires that it be remem- 
bered: (1) That free chlorine and bromine attack platinum at ordinary 
temperatures (forming platinic chloride, bromide); and free sulphur, plios- 
phorus, arcienic, seleniumy and iodine, attack ignited platinum (forming 
platinous sulphide, platinic phosphide, platinum-arserjic alloy, platinic 
fielenide, iodide). Hence, the fusion of sulphides, sulphates, and phos- 
phates, with reducing agents, is detrimental or fatal to platinum crucibles. 
The ignition of organic substances containing phosphates acts as free phos- 
pliorus, in a slight degree. 

The heating of ferric chloride, and the fusion of bromides, and iodides, 
act to some extent on platinum. 

(2) The alkali hydroxides (not their carbonates) and the alkaline 
earths, especially baryta and lithia, with ignited platinum in the air, gradu- 
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ally corrode platiiiuni (by formation of platiiiites : 2Pt + 2BaO + O, = 
2BaO.FtO). Nickel crucibles are recommended for fusion with alkali hy- 
droxides. 

(3) All metals which may he reduced in the fusion — especially com- 
pounds of lead, bismuth, tin, and other metals easily reduced and mehed 
— and all mei<dlic compounds with reducing agents (including even alkalies 
and earths) form fusible alloys with ignited platinum. Mercury, lead, bis- 
muth, tin, antimony, zinc, etc., are liable to be rapidly reduced, and itw- 
mediately t'f melt aivay platinum in contact with them. 

(4) Silica with charcoal (by formation of silicide of platinum) corrodes 
ignited platinum, though very slowly. Therefore, platinum crucibles 
should not be supported on charcoal in the furnace, but in a bed of mag- 
nesia, in an outer crucible of clay. Over the flame, the best support is the 
triangle of platinum wire. 

(5) The tarnish of the gas-flame increases far more rapidly upon the 
already tarnished surface of i)latinum — going on to corrosion and cracking. 
The surface should be kept polished — preferably by gentle rubbing with 
moist sea-sand (the grains of which are perfectly rounded, and do not 
scratch the metal). Platinum surfaces are also cleansed by fusing borax 
upon them, and by digestion with nitric acid. 

687. Platinum forms two oxides, platiiious oxide, Pt"0, and platinic oxide, Pt "'0» 
— both of which represent corresi)on(lin^ clasj»e> of oxy salts and haloid salts. The oxy- 
salts are instable. — None of tiie platinoos compounds are permanently soluble in pure 
water; the chloride is soluble in hydrociiloric acid, the sulphate in water acidulated with 
sulphuric acid. — Platinic chloride (PtCl4) and bromide, all the platinicyanides (as 
PbPt(ON)e), and the platinocyanidcs of the metals of the alkalies and alkaline earths (as- 
K9Pt(CN)4), are soluble in water. The platinous and platinic nitrates arc soluble in water, 
but easily decomposed by it, with the precipitation of basic salts. The larger number of 
the metdlln-platinic chlorides or *' chloroplatinates " are soluble in water, including those 
with sodium [NajPtOls or \NaCl)aPtCl4], barium, strontium, magnesium, zinc, alurai> 
nium, copi)er; and those with potassium, and ammonium, are sparingly soluble in water, 
and owe Iheir analytical importance as complete precipitates to their insolubility in alco- 
liol. Of the meiallo-platinous chlorides (the *• chloroplatinites *') — those with sodium, 
[Na9PtCl4], and barium, are soluble; zinc, potassium, and ammonium, si)aringly solu- 
ble; lead and silver, insoluble in water. Platinic sulphate, Pt(S04)2. is soluble in water. 

688. Platinous chloride, PtOli, is a greenisli-brown powder, soluble in hydrochloric 
acid without change, as a dark-brown solution, which remains platinous if {>rotected 
from the air, but becomes platinic in contact with the air. The purely platinous chlo- 
ride solution is precipitated by potassium hydroxide and sodium \\\drox'\i\e as platirious 
hydntxid^, Pt(OH)9, dark-brown, soluble in excess, as alkali platinite, K'^PtO'i. etc.; 
from wliicli alkaline solutions, alcohol precipitates " platinum black *' (585). — Ammo- 
nium hydroxide gives a green crystalline precipitate of platino-di'tmmonium chloride, 
N^HsPtCl), insoluble in cold water and in alcohol (compare 483). Hydrosulphuric 
acid very .slowly \)rec\p\ifite^ pla I inous sulphide, PtS, black, sparingly soluble in water, 
not afifected by acids, sftaringly soluble by ammonium sulphide. — Iodide of potassium 
slowly precipitates plalinous ioHde, Ptij, red-brown to black. — Oxalic acid produces no 
change; ferrous sulphate (slowly), and zinc (quickly), reduce the mttal. 
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589. Flatinic Chloride, PtCl^, is a brown-red solid, dissolving in water, 
or alcohol, as a reddish-} ellow solution, permanent in the air. — Fotassiiun 
hydroxide, and ammonium hydroxide, give, in solutions not very dilute, 
a yellow crystalline precipiLaie, aa potat^shnn plati7iia chloride, or potassium 
chloroplatinate, K^PtCl,, etc., slightly soluble in water, insoluble in alco- 
hol, soluble in excess of the alkalies, and reprecipitated by hydrochloric 
acid. Chlorides of potassium and ammonium give the precipitate, the 
most nearly complete. Carbonates of potassium and ammonium form the 
same precipitates, insoluble in excess. Sodium carbonate gives no precipi- 
tate. Sodium hydroxide slowly precipitates, in moderately concentrated 
solutions, after warming, the (brownish-yellow) sodium platinate, Na,PtO,. 
— Potassium iodide colors the solution brown-red, and precipitates the 
black platmic iodide^ Ptl^ ; with excess of the reagent, forming the spar- 
ingly soluble potassium plntinic iodide, K,PtI„ brown. Sodium iodide the 
same. — Hydrosulphuric acid, and ammonium sulphide, slowly precipitate 
the h\w.6k plat in ic sulphide, PtS„ slightly soluble in water, soluble by chlo- 
rine, and soluble in ammonium sulphide, as ammonium sulphoplatinate ; 
sodium sulphoplatinate is likewise soluble, reprecipitated by acids. Phos- 
phates form no precipitate. Reduction is not effected by oxalic acid (ais- 
tinction from gold); is slowly accomplished by ferrous sulphate, and rapidly 
by zinc ; also by chloral hydrate, and excess of alkali with heat (forrniate); 
the reduced metal being, in each case, in black powder. — By the reducing 
blow-pipe flame, the compounds of platinum are reduced to spongy plati- 
num. 

590. Estimation. — Platinum is invariably weighed in the metallic state. 
It is brought to this condition : (1) By simple ignition ; (2) by precipita- 
tion as (NHJ,PtCl., K,PtCl,, or PtS, and ignition ; (3) by reduction, 
using Zn, Mg, or FeSO^. 

591. Oxidation. — Solutions of- platinum are reduced to the metallic 
state by the following metals : Pb, Ag, Hg, Sn, (Sn" to Pt"), Bi, Cu, Cd, 
Zn, Pe, Pe", Co, and Nt Very many organic substances reduce platinum 
compounds to the metallic state. 



PALLADIUM. Pd = 105.737. 

592. Specific r/ravity, 11.4 (Deville and Debray, 1859). Melting point, 
1500° C. (2732° F.) (Violle, 1878). Valence, a dyad in Pd"0 and in all 
pttlladous compounds. A tetrad in Pd'^'O,, and in all palladic compounds. 
Found in platinum ores. j 

593. Properties. — Spongy palladium ansorbs 935 times its volume of 
hydrogen, and still retains 600 volumes at 100** C. At very high tempe- 
ratures the whole of the hydrogen is given off. The absorbed hydrogen 
acts in some respects like nascent hydrogen ; reducing mercuric chloride to 
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metallic mercury, etc. PalLidiiini is a white metal, more lustrous than 
platinum, with which it is classed, in accordance with its general properties. 
It is, however, a little more fusible and volatile (in the oxyhydrogeu flame), 
and much more oxidizable than platinum, lii the air, it is little tarnished at 
ordinary temperatures, but at a red heat it covers with oxide. — It is slightly 
attacked by boiling hydrochloric or sulphuric acid ; dissolves in nitric acid, 
with formation of palladous nitrate, and if in the cold, with separation of 
nitrous acid, which remains in solution ; more readily in nitro-hydrochloric 
acid, as palladic chloride, PdCl,. It is blackened by alcoholic solution of 
iodine (distinction from platinum). 

694. Palladium forms one stable oxide, palladous, PdO, and two chlorides, pallad- 
ous, PdOl), and paliadic, PdOl4. Tiie latter is the most stable of the palladic combina- 
tions, but is reduced to palladous chloride by boiling in water, and by dilution with 
much cold water. 

Palladous chloride is readily soluble in water with a brownish-red color ; with metal- 
lic chlorides, it forms double chlorides, as potassio-palladous chloride, KaPdOl4, all of 
which are soluble in water. — Palladous iodide is insoluble in water, alcohol, or ether ; 
insoluble in dilute hydrochloric acid or hydriodic acid ; slightly soluble by iodides and 
by chlorides. — Palladous nitrate^ Pd(NOi)a, is soluble in water with free nitric acid ; the 
solution being decomposed by dilution, evaporation, or by sfanding, with precipitation 
of variable basic nitrates. Palladous sulphate, PdSO^, dissolves in water, but decom- 
poses in solution on standing. 

The instable palladic chloride, brown- black in solution, forms double chlorides with 
the metals — as calcium palladic chloride, OaPdOle — these being mostly stable in water, 
and mostly soluble in water and in alcohol. The potassium palladic chloride (red), as an 
exception, is slightly soluble in water and insoluble in alcohol, but partially decomposed 
by both solvents. 

696. Palladous Ohloride is precipitated by potaBsium hydroxide or ■odium hy- 
droxide; as brown basic salt or as brown palladous hydrate, Pd(OH)9, soluble in ex- 
cess of the hot reagents. Ammonium hydroxide gives a flesh-red precipitate of pal- 
ladio'diammonium chh/ride, NaHsPdOla. The flesh-red precipitate is soluble in excess 
of the ammonia, and from this solution reprecipitated by hydrochloric acid, with a yel- 
low color. The fixed alkali carbonates precipitate the hydroxide ; ammonium carbon- 
ate acts like the hydroxide. — Hydrosulphuric acid and sulphides precipitate the dark- 
brown palladous sulphidey PdS, insoluble in the ammonium sulphides, soluble in nitro- 
hydrochloric acid. — Potassium iodide precipitates palladous iodide, Pdli, black, visible 
in 500,000 parts of the solution, with the slight solubilities stated in 594. an important 
separation of iodine from bromine. In very dilute solutions, only a color is produced, or 
the precipitate separates after warming. At a red heat, the precipitate is decomposed. 
Potassium cyanide precipitates ^a//o«?<>t/« cyanide, Pd(ON)a, white, soluble in excess of 
the reagent. — Chloride of potassium precipitates, from highly concentrated solutions, 
the golden yellow, crystalline, potassium palladous chloride, KaPd01« (594). Phos- 
phates give a brown precipitate. 

Palladous nitrate gives most of the above reactions ; no precipitate with ammonia, 
and a less complete precipitate with iodides. 

896. Palladium is reduced, in dark-colored precipitate, from all compounds in solu- 
tion, by sulphurous acid, stannous chloride, phosphorus, and all the metals which pre- 
cipitate silver. Ferrous sulphate reduces palladium from its nitrate, not from its chlo- 
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ride, l^lcohol, ut boiling heat, reduces it ; oxalic acid does not (distinction from gold). 
— Nearly all its compounds are reduced by heat, before the blow-pipe, to a '* sponge." 
If this be held in the inner flame of an alcohol-lamp, it absorbs carbon at a heat below 
redness ; if then removed from the flame, it glows vividly in the air, till the carbon is all 
burnt away (distinction from platinum). 

597. Estimation. — (1) As metallic palladium, to which state it is re- 
duced by mercuric cyanide or potassium formate ; it is then ignited, first in 
the air and then in hydrogen gas. (2) As K^PdCl^,. Evaporate the solu- 
tion of palladic chloride with potassium chloride and nitric acid to dryness, 
and treat the mass when cold with alcohol of .833 sp. gr., in which the 
double salt is insoluble. Collect on a weighed filter, dry at 100° C, and 
weigh. 

MOLYBDENUM. Mo = 95.527. 

598. Specific gravity^ 8.56 (Loughlin, 1868). Vjilence, a dyad in 
Mo"0 and in Mo"Cl, ; a triad in Mo"',0, and in Mo"',Cl, ; a tetrad in 
Mo^^O, and in Mo^^Cl^ ; a hexad in Mo^'O, and in molybdates. 

599. Occurrence. — Not found native. But occurs chiefly as molyb- 
denite, MoS,, us iin oxide in molybdenum ochre, MoO„ and as wulfenite, 
PbMoO^. The metal is reduced from its oxides by heating with carbon, or 
in a current of iiydrogen. 

600. Properties. — It is a silver-white, hard and brittle metal, fusible 
at the highest furnace heat. It is not oxidized in the air at ordinary tem- 
peratures ; but when slowly heated, it gains a brownish-yellow, then a blue 
tarnish ; and at a higher heat, it burns to MoO,. It is oxiijized by water 
vapor at a red heat. It is quickly dissolved by nitric aoid, ^ molybdic 
aniiydride (MoO,), with evolution of nitric oxide ; slowly bjniot, strong 
sulphuric acid, with liberation of sulphurous aniiydride. Molybdenum 
forms three classes of compounds, viz., molyhdous oxide (sometimes called 
hypomolybdous oxide), Mo"0 ; chloride, MoCl,, and other molyhdous salts ; 
vio/ybdic oxide (someiinies called molyhdous oxide), Mo""0, ; chloride, 
MoCl^, and corresponding salts ; and molybdic anhydride, Mo^^C^ which 
C)in bines with bases, to form stable molybdates — also feebly unites with 
strong acids. Each of these classes includes stable salts ; the two bases are 
converted into molybdic acid or molybdates by strong oxidizing agents ; 
while molybdates are reducible to one or tlie other of the bnses by deoxidiz- 
ing agents. 

601. The molyhdous salts are not generally very permanent in solution. The chlo- 
ride is soluble (in dilute hydrochloric acid?); the bromide and iodide decoiii|x>8ed in 
water to oxybromide and oxyiodide; the sulphate decomposed by water to a soluble and 
UD insoluble salt ; the nitrate soluble in water. The solutions are dark-brown and 
opaque. 





Molybdenum. 

Water dlMolves the tetrachloride, bromide (yellow.brown solution), iodide 
tion), nitrate and Mo(S04)9 (reddish-brown solutions). 

Molybdic anhydride is very sparingly soluble in water (800 parts). It doe/ not form 
an acid in the solid state. The normal molybdatea of the alkali metals (as KaMoO^) are 
soluble, of the remaining metals insoluble in water. The molybdenum trisulphate, 
Mo(S04)9, and molybdenum hexa-chloride, MoOla, are soluble in water; the correspond- 
ing nitrate, Mo(NOs)«. soluble in dilute nitric acid. 

Molybdous salts, as Mo(NOs)9. with alkali hydroxide and carbonates, precipitate 
the dark-brown molybdous hydroxide^ becoming blue in the air by oxidation to molybdic 
molybdate, Mo(Mo04)a and MOaOe. The hydroxide is insoluble in alkalies, sparingly 
soluble in alkali carbonates, readily soluble in alkali hydrogen carbonates. With hy- 
drosulphurio acid and sulphides, a brown precipitate of molybdotis sulphidej MoS, solu- 
ble in ammonium sulphide. 

602. Molybdic salts, as M0OI4, with alkali hydroxides and sulphides, give reac- 
tions corresponding with molybdous salts, and likewise turn blue in the air, by formation 
of intermediate oxides. The precipitated hydroxide is reddish-brown ; it dissolves in al- 
kali carbonates by formation of alkali molybdates. Zinc precipitates inolybd<yu8 hydrox- 
ide, by reduction. 

603. Molybdic Anhydride is a white powder, or is in needle-form crys- 
tals, turning yellow when hot and-again white on cooling ; melting at a red 
and vaporizing at a white heat. It is soluble by acids, and by alkali- 
hydroxides, especially ammonia, in formation of molybdates. 

Water solutions of MOLYBDATES, with acids, precipitate molybdic 
anhydride, MoO,, white, soluble in excess of the acids.* Hydrosulphurio 
acid colors the molybdate in neutral or alkaline solutions, yellow to brown, 
without precipitation ; but from the acid solutions it precipitates the brown 
MoS„ HulphomoJyhdic acidy the supernatent liquid appearing blue. The 
precipitate is soluble in ammonium sulphide, better when hot and not too 
concentrated, as ammonium thiomolybdate, (NHj,MoS^, from which acids 
reprecipitate MoS,. 

604. Tribasic phosphoric acid and its salts precipitate, from strong 
nitric acid solutions of ammonium molybdate, somewhat slowly and on 
warming, ammonium phosphomolybdate, yellow, of variable composition, 
soluble in ammonia and other alkalies, sparingly soluble in excess of the 
phospha^. Hydrochloric acid may be used instead of nitric. Tiie sodiwn 
phoffphomo^ybdate is soluble in water, and precipitates ammonium from its 
salts; also, it precipitates the alkaloids — for which reaction it has some 
importance as a reagent. f 

♦ In making; the solution of molybdate with nitric acid, used as a reagent, the slightly alkaline solution 
of the molybdate is poured into the nitric acid, slowly, with stirring. 

+ Sodium /%w7?Aowo/y6rfa/<'— Sonnenschein's reagent for acid solutions of alkaloids— is prepared as 
follows : The yellow precipitate formed on mixing acid solutions of ammonium molybdate and sodium 
phosphate— the ammonium phosphomolybdate - is well washed, suspended in water, and heated with sodium 
carbonate until completely dissolved. The solution is evaporated to dryness, and the residue gently ignited 
till all ammonia is expelled, sodium being substituted for ammonium. If blackening occurs, from reduction 
of molvbdenum, the residue is moistened with nitric acid, and heated again. It is then dissolved with water 
and nitric acid to strong acidulation ; the solution being made ten parts to one part nf residue. It most be 
kept frcm contact with vapor of ammonia, both daring the preparation and when preserved for ase. 
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Arsenic acid and arsenates give the same reaction ; ammonium arseno- 
molyhdate being formed. 

Recent molybdic anhydride, well washed (with alcohol and then water), on digestion 
with aqueous phosphoric acid, forms a lemon-yellow salt, insoluble in water, but slowly 
soluble in excess of the hot phosphoric acid, as acid permolybdic phosphate or pTwsphO" 
molybdic acid. It is soluble in alcohol as well as in water ; the solution giving, with 
ammonia and with alkaloids, the yellow precipitate of ammonium phosphomolybdate, 
etc. 

606. The alkaline solutions — normal molybdates of the alkali metals — ^give, with all 
non-alkali lalts, precipitates of non-alkali molybdates, the latter being insoluble (or 
sparingly soluble) in water. The following are some of the reactions giving precipitates: 

K,MoO« + BaOl, = BaMoO« + 2K01 
K,MoO« 4- Pb(NO,), = FbMoO« (wulfenite) + 2KNOi 
KaMoOi + OUSO4 = OaMo04 (yellow-green) + KtS04 

606. Beducing agents convert molybdic acid either into the blue inter- 
mediate oxides, or, by further deoxidation, into the black molybdous oxide, 
MoO. In the (hydrochloric) acid solutions of molybdic acid, the blue or 
black oxide formed by reduction, will be held in solution with a blue or 
brown color. Nitric acidulation is, of course, incompatible with the reduc- 
tion. Certain reducing agents act as follows : 

Ferrous salts (in the hydrochloric acid solution) give the blue oxide 
solution. Cane sugar, in the feebly acid boiling solution, forms the blue 
color — seen better after dilution ; a delicate test. Stannous chloride forms 
first the bluej then the brown, or the greenish-hYoyfw to black-brown, solu- 
tion of both the intermediate oxide and the molybdous oxide. Zinc gives 
the bluBy then green, then brown color, by progressive reduction. Formic 
and oxalic acids do not react. — Dry molybdates, heated on platinum foil 
with concentrated sulphuric acid to vaporization of the latter, form, on 
cooling in the air, a blue mass — a very delicate test.* 

607. With raicrocosraic salt, in the outer blow-pipe flame, all compounds of molyb- 
denum give a bead which is greenish while hot, and colorless on cooling; in the inner 
flame, a clear green bead. With borax, in the outer flame, a bead, yellow while hot, and 
colorless on cooling; in the inner flame, a brown bead, opaque if strongly saturated (mo- 
lybdous oxide). On charcoal, in the outer flame, molybdic anhydride is vaporized as a 
white incrustation; in the inner flame (better with sodium carlx)nate), metallic molybde- 
num is obtained as a gray powder, separated from the mass by levigation. 

608. Estimation. — (1) Molybdic anhydride and ammonium molybdate 
may be reduced to the dioxide by heating in a current of hydrogen gas. 

• A solution of 1 millif;7>am of godium (or nmmonianO molybdate in 1 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid (about 1 part to 1,840 parts) \» in use as FbirhdrV Reaj^ent for alkaloids. The molybdenum in thin so- 
lution, which must be freshly prepared for use each time, is reduce<l by very many onn^nic snb^fanret*; and 
with a large number of alkaloids, it gives distinctive colors, blue, red, brov^-n, and yellow. 
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The heat must not be permitted to rise above dull redness. Or the tem- 
perature may rise to a white heat, which reduces it to the metallic state, in 
which form it is weighed. (2) Lead acetate is added to the alkali molyb- 
date, the precipitate washed in hot water, and after ignition weighed as 
PbMoO^. (3) Volumetrically. The molybdic acid is treated with zinc and 
HCl, which converts it into Mo,Cl,. This is converted into molybdic acid 
again by standard solution of potassium permanganate. 



GERMANIUM. Ge = 72.32. 

eo^.— Specific gravity, 5.469 (Winkler, 1886). Melting pointy 900° C. 
(1652° F.) (Winkler, 1886). Valence, a dyad in Ge"0, and in all ger- 
manous salts ; a tetrad in Ge'^O,, and in all germanic salts. Found in 
argyrodite. A white, lustrous metal, brittle and easily powdered. It dis- 
solves in H,SO^, not in HCl. HNO, converts it into white GeO,. 

It forms two series of com})ounds, the germanous and the germanic. 
GeCl, is formed by passing HCl over the heated metal, and is a colorless, 
fuming liquid, boiling at 72° C. 

GeCl^, formed by the direct union of its elements, is also a liquid boil- 
ing at 86° G. It fumes in the air, and is decomposed by water. Q^O is 
formed by treating GeCl, with EOH, and heating the precipitate in a cur- 
rent of CO,. GeO, is formed when the metal burns in oxygen. It is white, 
and sparingly soluble in water, from which it may be crystallized. It acts 
as an oxide toward stronger bases. When GeCl^ is treated with H,S, GeS, 
is precipitated. It is somewhat soluble in water, unless HCl is present. 
It dissolves in alkali sulphides. Heating it in hydrogen gas converts it 
into GtoS. GeS is soluble in KOH, which converts it into germanium and 
GeS,. For description of other germanium compounds see Jr. Prakt. 
Chem.y 1886, (2), 34, 177. Also other articles in same journal by C. 

WlKKLEB. 

KTORWEGniM. KTg = 218.93 ? 

610. — Discovered by Dahll in a specimen of Norwegian nickel glance. 
Specific gravity, 9.441. Melting point, 254° C. Chemically it resembles 
bismuth. Its chloride is precipitated by water, forming an oxychloride. 
The oxide (probably Ng,0,) is fusible, and gives, with the blow-pipe, a 
metallic incrustation. But unlike bismuth, its hydroxide is soluble in both 
the alkali hydroxides and alkali carbonates. 
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Reactions of Certain Rare Metals, 



611. Reactiona of Ruthenium, Iridium, Rhodium, and Onnium. 



In aolution as 



EtS, in aoid aol. 



(KH4),S„ in ex- 
cess. 

KOH or KaOE, 
in excess. 

SnOl,. 

Zn. 

XNO,. 



Ba,01«, 

orange. 

Ha«Ss, brown, form- 
ed slowly, with 
blue sol. 

Solution formed with 
difficulty. 

Ba9(OH)«, black. 



Pre., metallic Hu. 

Pre , sol. in excess, 
turned to dark red 
by (NH«)3S. 

(1) 



(Ka01)«IrCl4, 

black. 

IrtSi 4- S, brown. 



Solution. 

Brown-black pre., 
turning blue. 

(Na01),Ir,Gl«. 

Ir, black. 

Ir(OH)4 + KNO„ 
boiled with SOi, 
green pre. 

(2) 



V,Kh(804)„ 

rose-colored. 

BhsSif brown, sol. 
in hot nitric acid. 



Precipitate. 



Solution, pre. by al- 
cohol. 



Sh, bUtck. 
Pre., orange. 

(8) 



H,0s04. 



Pre. OsS«, black 



Pre. OS84, black. 



Pre. brown. 

Os. 

Pre. K«OsO«. 

(4) 



(1) Potassiiun thiocyanate, in absence of other platinum metals, slowly forms a rtd coior^ taming to 
▼iolet when boiled. 

(2) The metal is insoluble in all acids. After fusion with sodium hydroxide and oxidizing agents, it 
dissolves by nitro-hydrochloric acid. 

(3) The metal is insoluble in all acids; but by fusion with potassium hydrogen sulphate, forms the solu- 
ble salt above taken. 

(4) The metal vaporizes at white heat, and bums to OSO4, an acidulous anhydride, having an irritatini^ 
and offensive odor, and forming instable osmates of great oxidizing power. Osmstes separate iodine from 
iodides, decolorize indigo solution, and, with sulphites, give a deep Tiolet color or blae precipitate. 



012. ReaotioDB of Tellurium, Selenium, and Tungsten. 



In solution as 
HtS in acid sol. 

(NH4),S9, excess. 
EOl. 

SnClf 



Fusion on Oh, 
with Ka,00,. 



KfTeOf 

TeS,, 
brown. 

No pre. 

HaTeOi, 

white pre. 



Te, 



black. 



KfTeOi 



Boiled, HaTeOi, 
and 01. 



NasSeOi 



No pre. 
No pre. 

8e, red. 



HatSe04- 



Boiled, H^to- 
0,, and 01. 



Ka^Te, staining Asr, and with acidr Na«8e, stainin, 



Riving H|Te. having odor of H^S, 
and dissolving red. 



(1) 



(2) 



an 
odor 



Be, stainingAff, and with 
ds giving &!,8e, of fcetid 
or, soluble in water. 



(8) 



(4) 



Ka,W04. 

Blue s olntfo n» 
KaaWS4. 

No pre. 

H,W04, 

white pw.» 
then yellow. 

Yellow pre., 
heated with 
HOI, blue. 

W, black. 



(5) 



(1) The tellurites of Ihe alkali and alkaline earthy metals are soluble in water, the other telluritea in- 
soluble. 

(2) The tellurates of the alkali metala^ alone, arc soluble in water. 

(3) Except those of the alkali metals, the selenites are insoluble in water. 

(4) Lead, barium, strontium, and calcium selenaUs are insoluble in water; other selenates, soluble. 
Barium selenate, insoluble in HOI* 

(5) Of the tungstatest only those of the alkali bases dissolve in water. 



PART 11. 



THE NON-METALS. 



618. VALENCE AND NEGATIVE BONDS. — A Bond is a measure 
of oxidation. Its use in this work is independent of structural formulae. 

Oxidation is an increase of bonds. Reduction is a decrease of bonds. 
Formerly, oxidation was understood to mean an increase in oxygen. But 
the use of the woi*d in that restricted sense has been completely aban- 
doned. 

One substance is said to oxidize another^ when it transfers the whole or 
a part of its bonds to that other substance. 

One substance is said to reduce another, when it receives the whole or a 
part of the bonds of that other substance. 

When oxidation occurs, all of the bonds lost by the oxidizing agent are 
gained by the reducing agent. No bonds are annihilated. To conceive of 
such destruction would be a matiicmatical absurdity. 

If the indestructibility of bonds is established, then the existence of 
negative bonds becomes a mathematical necessity. The bonds of free ele- 
ments must be expressed by zero. Tliat is, they either have no bonds, or, 

if they have any, their algebraic sum is zero. 

dSnOl, + <H,SO, + 6H01 = 8Sn01« + H,S + 8H,0 
In this equation every one will admit that the three atoms of tin gain 
six bonds ; the bonds of the sulphur in the H,SO, have then been dimin- 
ished by six ; that is, it has given up six bonds to the tin, and having only 
four in the first place must now have minus two. (4 -6 = -2). 

dSnOl, + HIO, + 6H01 = 3Sn01« + HI + 3H,0 
Here also the three atoms of tin gain six bonds, and these are furnished by 
the iodine of the HIO,. It has five in the first place, and being diminished 
by six, has one negative bond remaining (5 -6 = -1). In other words, 
unless we deny that iodine has five bonds in HIO,, we must admit that it 
has one negative bond in HI (written H'I~'). 

4HtMnt08 + 5AsHs + 8HtS04 = 5HiAji04 + 8M11SO4 + 12HaO 

^'' 165 
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In this equation eight atoms of manganese in the first member have 56 
bonds, and a like amount in the second member has only 16, losing 40, 
and this 40 has been gained by the five atoms of arsenic. They now have 
25, after gaining 40. They must then have had —15 in the first place 
(25— 40 = -15). That is, the atom of arsenic in arsenious hydride has 
-3 bonds (A8-'"H,). 

SnOl, + HgOl, = Hg + Sn01«. 

This equation illustrates the principle that free elements have no 
bonds. The tin gains two bonds, and these two bonds are taken from the 
mercury in the HgCl,. If then the mercury had only two bonds which it 
has given up to the tin, it now has no bonds left (2 -2 = 0). Unless one 
denies that mercury has two bonds in HgCl,, he must admit that free mer- 
cury has no bonds (Hg°), or, if it has any bonds, their algebraic sum is 
zero. We will not multiply examples, but ask that one reajjoning upon 
this subject settle upon, (1st) a reasonable definition of the word bond; 
(2d) a reasonable definition of oxidation ; (3d) that he does not overrule the 
conclusions to be reached by the simplest mathematics ; (4th) that he con- 
sider carefully the principle here asserted, that no annihilation of bonds 
can take place. 

Further the negative bond theory does not contradict the conclusions 
reached in the determination of structural formula, but the word bond is 
used in a totally different sense. Our bonds are oxidation bonds, not struc- 
tural bonds. (See also next paragi*aph by Prof. Prescott.) 

Oxidation Valence means degree of oxidation ; and bonds are the units 
used in counting valence. Oxidation Valence should never be used to mean 
capacity for oxidation, but to denote actual, completed oxidation. 

0. C. J. 

614. As the term is ordinarily used by chemists, valence is a numerical 
measure of the extent of chemism, counted in the number of univalent 
atoms held in combination. Chlorine has one unit of valence in HCl ; 
oxygen has two units of valence in H,0 ; nitrogen has three units of valence 
in H,N; carbon has four units of valence in H^C. The atom of hydrogen 
is a standard for the unit in valence, as it is for units of atomic and mole- 
cular weights. Leaving out of view the attempt to fix upon a constant 
valence, to be for any element alwavs the same in everv combination it can 
make, valence is here defined as the measure of the existin^r chemical union 
of any element, a measure found in a ^riven compound or in a given set of 
compounds, or a series of measures found in different sets of compounds. 
Chlorine has a valence of one unit in chlorides bocause in these an atom of 
chlorine is found to hold one monad atom ; it has a valence of five units in 
chlorates because in thepe each atom of chlorine is found to hold as many 
bonds as would satisfy five monad atoms. Other valences of chlorine are 
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found in other combinations of less frequent occurrence.* In its usual 
sense, then, the valence of an element is the number of univalent atoms held 
in union by one atom of the element in question. The bond is the unit of 
valence. A bond is that extent of chemism which holds one monad atom 
in chemical union. 

It is nearly ten years since Professor Johnson introduced! the use of 
positive and negative bonds in the chemical notation of oxidation and re- 
duction. In this notation the bonds of every element are positive or nega- 
tive or zero, according to whether the element be united with a negative 
body or a positive body or be uncombined, and as shown by rules (615). 

The undersigned has elsewhere said | that chemism niust be considered 
" a union or capacity of union of opposites, a union by the positive action 
of one atom with the negative action of another atom." In chemical 
union, then, there is a certain chemical polarity to the exercise of valence. 
The terms positive and negative may be adopted for the respective opposites 
in chemical union, with some correspondence to the polarity of electrical 
action. This pohirity in chemism is well known to be for the most part 
merely relative. Sulphur is chemico-uegative to hydrogen, but is positive 
to oxygen. 

Accepting Prof. Johnson's original use of plus and minns signs for posi- 
tive and negative bonds in notation, under his most delightful method of 
balancing equations for changes of oxidation, the writer has been led to go 
a step fnrther,§ as follows : The valence of an atom in a given compound 
may be all positive or all negative, or partly positive and partly negative, 
this polarity being wholly relative in its nature. As nitrogen is negative to 
hydrogen, but positive to chlorine, therefore in ammonium chloride the 
atom of nitrogen has four negative bonds and one positive bond, thus : 
KT - 4 + 1 H + i^Cl - 1, or H + \{- ^ N + 1 )C1 - i- Holding five monad atoms, 
the atom of nitrogen has five units of valence, or five bonds. Of these five 
units of valence, four are negative units and one is a positive unit, so that 
the algebraic sum of these units is negative three : Kr-'* + ^ = N-3. }^^^^ 
in taking the valence measure, for balance of the results of oxidation and 
reduction, the nitrogen of ammonium chloride is found to have three nega- 
tive bonds under the rule of Prof. Johnson. '* In the notation of Prof. 
Johnson it is only the algebraic sum of the positive and the negative units 
of valence of any element or atom that is taken account of. This algebraic 

* It is said sometimes thnt valence oa}:^ht to be, like atomic weight, a fixed attribute of any element, the 
same in all its combinations. Well, we do not find it to be po, nnd ho far therefore it ought not to be so. 
Becaase the atomic weight of an element i8 the same in all its combinations, it does not follow that valence 
is always the same. It is certain that the strength of the chemism of any element is not the same in its 
onions with different elements, though it was at one time assumed that it must be the same. 

t O. C. Johnson, 1880 : Chem. News, 42, 51. 

t "Positive and Negative Untts of Valence," A. B. PRBscoTr, 1887: Proc. Am. Assoc. Advanc. Sd., 

86, lao. 

$ Proe. Am. Assoc. Advanc. ScL, 36, 130. 
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sum of the positive and negative units should not be mistaken for the en* 
tire number of different units of valence, the latter number being all re- 
quired in constitutional formulae." Thus, lo say that in ammonium chlo- 
ride nitrogen has three negative bonds, no more, is to violate the first defi- 
nition of a bond, '' that extent of chemism which holds one monad atom in 
chemical union," for, certainly, five monad atoms are held here in combi- 
nation. 

On the other hand, to say that nitrogen in ammonia has three bonds, 
and that in nitric acid it has two more or just five bonds, is to make a very 
misleading statement, one that receives correction through Johnson's nota- 
tion. In the conversion of ammonia into nitric acid by any oxidizing 
agent, not two but eight units of valence of the agent are consumed. As 
Prof. Johnson would say, the difference between minus 3 and plus 5 is a 
difference of 8 bonds, a statement that justifies the results of every-day 
operations in oxidation and reduction. 

To affirm both the structural valence of modern chemistry and the oxi- 
dation valence of Prof. Johnson the following definitions are here offered : 
(1) Valen^ce, counted in the number of its units, is a measure of the num- 
ber of monad atoms held in chemical union. (2) Valence, counted in the 
algebraic sum of its positive and negative units, is the measure of the de- 
gree of oxidation. (3) A bond is a unit of valence, positive or negative, 
according to relations. In the measure of the number of monad atoms 
in union the arithmetic sum of the bonds is to be taken ; in the measure of 
the degree of oxidation the algebraic sum of the bonds is to be taken. 
(4) Oxidation is an increase, and reduction is a decrease, in the algebraic 
sum of the units of valence. 

An illustration of these definitions — which are presented merely in brief 
statement of what is well known — may be taken as follows. In dichlor- 
methane, C + ^^-^h + i^CI- i^^ the atom of the carbon has four bonds, that 
is, it holds four monad atoms in chemical union. Its degree of oxidation 
is zero, that is, two of its bonds are positive toward the chlorine and two 
are negative toward the hydrogen, so that its polarities are evenly bal- 
anced. (It is better not to say that it has no bonds.) The arithmetic sum 
of its units of valence is four ; the algebraic sum of the same is zero. If 
the compound be oxidized to CHOI,, the algebraic sum of the bonds of the 
carbon atom becomes plus two (C - ^ + 3 = 2j. jf the compound be reduced 
to CH3CI, the algebraic sum of the bonds of the carbon atom becomes 
minus two {0-3 + 1 = -2). Rut ]„ qh,, in CH.Cl,, CHCl,, and CH,C1, 
alike, the carbon atom has four bonds — a valence denoting merely that it 
holds four atoms in chemical union. 

The undersigned is compelled to go one step further, in his concei)tion 
of the polarity of the units of valence, a step to reach some understanding 
of the union of the atoms of an element with each other. Such a union we 
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have between the two atoms of iron in a molecule of ferric chloride,* thus 
Cl-^.Fe+^Fe-^ + ^Cl-^,. The relation of the one atom of iron to the 
other is expressed thus, Pe + ~Fe. Within the eight bonds of the two 
tetrads^ there is one negative bond, so that the algebraic sum of all is plus 
six. As elsewhere stated, in presenting a hypothesis seemingly consis- 
tent with all facts, like atoms must be united to each other by valeuce posi- 
tive in the one atom and negative in the other, as in elemental molecules 
and in the anion of carbon to carbon in organic compounds. A. B. P. 

BULE FOB BALANCING EQUATIONS. 

616. The number of oxidation bonds which any element has is deter- 
mined by the following rules : 

a. Hydrogen has always one positive bond. 

b. Oxygen has always two negative bonds. 

c. Free elements either have no bonds^ or the mathematical sum of 
those bonds is zero. 

rf. The sum of the bonds of any compound is zero. 
e. In salts the bond of the metal is always positive/ 
/. In acids and in salts the acid radical has only negative bonds. 
Tlins, the bond of free Pb is zero, but in PbCl, the lead has two posi- 
tive bonds, and each atom of chlorine has one negative bond. 

In Bi,S,, each atom of Bi has three positive bonds {e), and each atom of 
8 has two negative bonds (/). 

In ammonium nitrite NH^NO,, the N of the NH^ has three negative 
bonds, each atom of H has one positive bond. The other N, that of the 
acid radical, NO,, has three positive bonds, and each atom of O has two 
negative bonds, the sum being zero -3 + 4 + 3-4^0. 

In the following salts, etc., the bond of each element is marked above, 
with its proper sign, plus being understood if no sign is given. Then fol- 
lows the equation in full, the bonds of each atom being multiplied by the 
number of atoms, and all being added, the sum is seen to be zero. 

Hg"<Nvo,-"), . 2 + 10 - 12 = 0, 
Bi"'a(Bvi04-»), . 6 -+- 18 - 24 = 
Ba"(MnV"04--)a . 2 + 14 - 16 = 
Pe"S(Nvo,-«)6 . 6 + 80 - 36 = 
H'0,*'H,'03-* ,1+0 + 3-4 = 
(N-"'H4')aOr,viOT-'' . -. 6 + 8 + 12 - 14 = 
0,-''He'0-« . -4 + 6-2 = 0. 

If the above is understood, the rule for balancing equations is easily ex- 
plained. 

The number of bonds changed in one molecule of each shows 

* See page 12, foot-note. 
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the 'inumber of the molecules of the other which must be takex, 
the words each aud other referring to the oxidizing and reducing agents. 
A few equations will illustrate the application of the rule. 

(1) 8H,S + 8HNOs = 8HaSO« + 8NO + 4H,0. 

The S in the first member has 2 negative bonds {a and d)\ in the sec- 
ond member it has 6 positive, gaining 8 bonds ; hence 8 molecules of 
HNO, must be taken. The nitrogen in the first member has five bonds, 
and in the second it has two. The difference is three, therefore just three 
molecules of H,S must be taken. 

(2) dSb,S. + 28HNO, = 3Sb,0» + 9H,S04 + 28NO + 5H,0. 

In this case, both the Sb and the S in the molecule gain bonds, aud 
must be considered. It is plain (from d and e) that each atom of Sb gains 

2 bonds, and the two in the molecule will gain 4. 

The S in Sb^S, has 2 negative bonds, and in the second member (in 
H,SOj it has 6 positive bonds — a gain of 8. The three atoms in the mole- 
cule will gain three times eight, or 24 bonds ; to this add the 4 which the 
Sb has gained, and we have 28 bonds gained by one molecule of Sb,S, ; 
hence 28 molecules of HNO, must be taken. We take 3 of Sb,S, for rea- 
sons explained in the first equation. 

(3) 4Hgs(As04)3 + 16H,P03 = 12Hg + 2Aji« + 16H.PO«. 

One atom of Hg loses 2 and three lose 6 bonds. One atom of As loses 5 
and two will lose 10 bonds. The Hg and As together lose 16 ; hence take 
16 of H,PO,. The P of H,PO, (hypophosphorous acid) has one bond, and 
in H,PO^ it has 6 — a gain of 4 ; hence 4 of Hg,(AsOj, must be taken. 

(4) 30u + SHNO, = 80u(N0,), -I- 2NO + 4H,0. 

The rule here requires 3 of Cu and 2 of HNO,, and in fact this is all 
that is used for oxidation, only two molecules of NO being formed ; but 6 
more of HNO,, which are not to be reduced, are required to unite with the 
Cu, making 8 in all. 

(5) 3HgaIa 4- 26HNO, = 6Hg(NO,), + 6HIO, -f- HNO + lOH.O. 

The Hg and the I together in one molecule of Hg,!, gain 14 bonds ; but 
12 more of undecom posed HNO, are required to unite with the Hg, or 26 
in all. 

(0) 6Sb -h IOHNO3 = 3Sb,0» -h lONO + 5HaO 

The rule calls for 3 of Sb and 5 of HNO, ; but since the product Sb,0^ 
cannot be written with an odd number of atoms, we must double the num- 
ber of each an<l take G and 10 instead of 3 and 6. 

(7) Pb(NO,)a + 6KOH -h 6A1 = Pb + 2NH, 4- 3S,A1,04. 

The Pb and the N lose 18 bonds and the Al gains 3 ; but since 

3 : 18 :: 1 : 6, we take the latter ratio because the numbers are smaller. 

6Ag,Aji04 + 22KOH + 22 Al = 18Ag -h GAbH, + llKaAl.Oi + 2H,0. 
Here the rule calls for 3 of Ag,A80^, and 11 of Al ; but we double these 
numbers, taking 6 and TZ, as in equation 6. 

(8) 36Pe(OH), + 108HO1O, = FeaOl. + ITPeaCOlO,). + »0H,O. 
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That portion of the CI which is reduced loses 6 bonds and the Fe gains 
one, 80 the ratio would be 6 and 1 ; but Pe,Cl^, cannot be written with one 
of CI, so instead of taking 6 and 1, we take 36 of Fe(OH), and 6 of HCIO,. 
Now, one of Fe,Cl, is formed, and the rest of the Pe becomes Pe,(C10,),. 
But 102 molecules of unreduced HCIO, will be required to unite witii the 
remaining 34 atoms of Fe, making in all 108 of HCIO,. 

(9) 3ePe,(AaO.), + 324H010. = 7Fe,01e + 47Pe8(C10.)e + 

72H,AjiO« + 54H,0. 
The CI loses 6 and the ferrous arsenite gains 7 bonds ; but since Fe,Cl^ 
cannot be written with 7 atoms of CI, we must take larger numbers, having 
the ratio of 6 to 7. It will be seen that 36 of Fe,{ABO,), and 42 of HCIO^ 
are the smallest numbers that will answer. This gives us 7 of Fe,Cl^, but 
enough unreduced HCIO, must be taken to unite with the remaining 94 
atoms of Fe ; for this purpose 282 will be required, which, with 42 which 
are reduced, makes 324. 

(10) 0,,H,30u + 16HNO. = 1200, + IGlto + 19H,0. 
CMieSngttr. 

This takes place with HNO„ specific gravity 1.50. The sum of the 
bonds of the in the first member is equal to zero, in the second mem- 
ber these 12 atoms have 48 bonds ; hence take 3 and 48, or simpler, 1 
and 16. 

(11^ 4K30r04 + SCsHoO + 10H3SO« = 20r,(804)s + 

^^''''^''^' 4K,S04 + 3HO,HsO, + 18H,0. 

The two atoms of C in the alcohol have 4 negative bonds, and in the 
acetic acid their bonds are equal to zero, gaining 4 bonds ; hence take 4 of 
K,CrO^. The Cr loses 3, so we take 3 of alcohol and 10 of H,SO^, enough 
to combine with the K and the Cr. 

(12) 80sH,.0s + 14HNOs = 900, + UNO + I9H3O. 
Glycerine. 

Unless HNO, of proper strength and temperature be employed, other 
products are formed, and, if the HNO, is strong enough, nitrogljxerine. 

The 3 atoms of C in the glycerine have two negative bonds, but in the 
second member the same 3 atoms have 12 positive bonds, gaining 14 ; hence 
we take 14 molecules of nitric acid and because the nitrogen loses three 
bonds we take three molecules of the glycerine. 



THE NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS will be described in 'the order of 
their atomic weights. And the acids in the order of oxidation valence ; the 
acid in which the element has the loAver number of bonds being placed first. 

HYDROGEN. H = 1. 

616. Specific gravity, 0.009234. A erith is the weight of one litre of 
hydrogen. It is taken as the tin it of weight for gases. Thus one litre of 
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oxygen weighs 15.9633 criths, and one litre of bromine weighs 79.768 
criths. At 0° C, one crith (one litre) of hydrogen weighs 0.089578 
grammes, the barometer showing 760 mm. (about 30 inches) pressure. Its 
vapor density (1.00) shows that its molecule has two atoms, H,. 

617. Ocourrenoe. — It is rarely found in nature in a free state. Volcanic 
gases, and ga^es from oil wells, sometimes contain hydrogen in a free state. 
It has been found occluded in meteorites, and by means of the spectroscope 
it is found in the atmosphere of the sun. 

618. Froduotion. — Hydrogen is produced : (1) By electrolysis of water. 
(2) By the action of potassium or sodium amalgam upon water. (3) By 
the action of certain dilute acids upon the easily oxidized metals. Details 
are specified in the description of each acid. (4) By dissolving zinc or alu- 
minium in solutions of fixed alkalies ; better in presence of finely divided 
iron or platinum. (5) By action of heat upon formic or oxalic acid in 
presence of a fixed alkali hydroxide (a). (6) By action of steam upon red 
hot metals, such as iron (b). (7) By action of steam upon red hot carbon 
(charcoal, coke, or anthracite coal) (c). Methods 5 and 6 are used in the 
production of the so-called " water gas." 

a. HOHOt + 2KOH = KiOOt + HtO + H. 
h. 8Fe + 4H,0 = Fe»0« + 4H, 

c. 2H,0 + O = OOt + 2Ht 

d, O •\- H,0 =- OO + Hi 

Beaction (c) takes place at a red heat. The CO, may be separated by pass- 
ing the mixed gases through lime-water. Beaction {d) takes place at a 
white heat. 

619. Properties. — A colorless and odorless gas ; not poisonous, but 
causes death by exclusion of air. It is the lightest body known. Hence it 
is the best gas for filling balloons, but illuminating gas is sometimes used, 
being cheaper. Sound travels three times faster in it than in air. It refracts 
light more powerfully than any other gas, and six times as much as air. 
Under a pressure of 650 atmospheres at -140° C. (-220** F.) it condenses to a 
liquid. This extreme cold is obtained by the rapid evaporation of liquid 
SO, and CO,. Many metals absorb hydrogen slightly. Palladium most of all. 
According to Graham, palladium wire at a red heat absorbs 935, and at 
ordinary temperatures, 375 times its volume of liydrogen. 

In tiiis occluded condition it reduces Pe,Cl. to FeCl,, and HgCl, to me- 
tallic mercury. Hydrogen burns with a non-luminous, very hot flame, giv- 
ing more heat than an equal weight of any other element, or any mixture 
of elements. One gramme in burning produces heat enough to raise 34462 
graniTues of water from 0"" to 1° C. A like amount of charcoal carbon, 
when burned to CO,, only produces heat enough to niise 8080 grammes of 
water one degree C. (Favke and Silbermann). 

Hydrogen is usually estimated by measure rather than by weight. 

620. Oxidation.— Chlorine and bromine unite directly with hydrogen 
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in the sunlight, but heat is required to effect its combination with iodine, 
fluorine, and oxygen. 

All oxides, hydroxides, nitrates, carbonates, oxalates, and organic salts 
of the following elements are reduced to the metallic or elemental state by 
ignition in hydrogen gas : Fb, Ag, Hg, Sn, Sb, As, Bi, Cu, Cd, Fd, Mo, 
Bii, Os, Bh, Ir, Te, Se, W, Fe, Co, Ni, Zn, Tl, Nb, In, V. 

Compounds of aluminium, manganese, and of the fourth and fifth group 
metals have not been reduced by hydrogen. 



BOBON. B= 10.941. 

621. Specific gravity (crystallized), 2.615 (Hampe, 1876). Infusible at 
ordinary white heat, melts in the electric arc. Occurrence. — Not found 
free in nature. Occurs chiefly as borax, Na^B^O,, and boracic acid, H,BO,, 
in volcanic districts. 

Freparation. — (1) By electrolysis. (2) By fusion of B,0, with Na. 

(3) By fusing B^O, with Al, and then dissolving the Al by N'a(OH). 

(4) By igniting BCl, with hydrogen. (5) By fusing dry borax with amor- 
phous phosphorus. (6) By fusing NaBP^, KBP^, or B,0, witli Mg. 

622. Froperties. — There are two varieties of boron, the amorphous and 
the crystalline. The former is changed to tlie latter by heating to 1600** 
0. for two hours in presence of aluminium and carbon. Amorphous boron 
is a greenish -brown opaque powder ; odorless, tasteless, a non-con- 
ductor of electricity, insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether. Heated in 
oxygen burns to B^O, ; heated in air burns to B,0, and BN. Combines on 
heating, directly with S, CI, Br, N, etc. It dissolves in sulphuric and ni- 
tric acids, forming H,BO, ; in chlorine forming BCl,^ It is oxidized by 
heating inKOH, forming K,BO, and H; and by heating in alkaline car- 
boQates, producing free carbon. Many metallic chlorides and sulphides — 
e.g., FbCl,, AgCl,, FbS — are reduced to the metallic state when heated with 
boron. 



BOBIC ACID. H,BO,. 
623. Oxidation valence H',B"'0-", 

n 

I 
o 

I 

Structural valence H-O-B-O-H 

Three kinds of bone acid are known : Orthoboric, H3BO,, formed by 
dissolving B,0, in water ; heated to 100° C. it forms metaboric acid, 
H,B,0^; heated for a long time at 160° 0. pyroboric acid, H,Bp„ is 
formed ; heated to about 300° C, B,0, remains. 
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624. The Borates of the metals of the alkalies are soluble in water ; 

those of the other metals are insoluble in water^ but in general are made 
soluble by free boric acid. They are all nearly or quite insoluble in alco- 
hol. Borates are identified especially by the green color they impart to 
flames. 

625. Silver nitrate forms, in solutions of acid borates, a white precipi- 
tate of silver borate, Ag,B,0^, but normal borates form in part silver oxide, 
brown. Lead acetate gives a white precipitate of lead borate^ Pb(BOj, ; 
calcium chloride, in solutions not very dilute, a white precipitate of cal- 
cium borate ; and barium chloride, in solutions not dilute, a white pre- 
cipitate of barium borate, Ba(BO,),. With aluminium salts, the precipi- 
tate is aluminium hydroxide. 

626. Borates are transposed with formation of boracic acid, by all 
ordinary acids — in some conditions even by carbonic acid ; the trans- 
position being partial when soluble products result, as with phosphoric 
acid. 

The liberated boracio acid is dissolved by alcohol, and if the alcohol so- 
lution be set on fire, it burns with 9^ green flame. 

627. A solution of a borate, acidulated with hydrochloric acid to a 
barely perceptible acid reaction, imparts to a slip of turmeric pai>er h^f 
wet with it, a dark-red color, which on drying intensifies to a characteristic 
red color. 

By heating a mixture of borax, acid sulphate of potassium, and a fluo- 
ride, fused to a bead on the loop of platinum wire, in the clear flame of the 
Bunsen gas-lamp, an evanescent yellowish -green color is imparted to the 
flame. 

Borates fused in the inner blow -pipe flame with potassium acid sulphate 
give the green color to the outer flame. 

If a crystal of boric acid, or a solid residue of borate previously treated 
with sulphuric acid, on a porcelain surface, is played upon by the flame of 
Bunsen's Burner, the green flame of boron is obtained. 

628. If a powdered borate (previously calcined), is moistened with sul- 
phuric acid and heated on platinum wire to expel the acid, then moistened 
with glycerine and burned, the green flame appears with great distinct- 
ness. 

The glycerine is only ignited, then allowed to burn by itself. Barium 
does not interfere (being held as sulphate, non-volatile); copper should be 
previously removed in the wet way. The glycerine flame gives the spec- 
trum. But in all flame tests, boric acid must be liberated. 

Borates (fused on platinum wire with sodium carbonate) give a char- 
acteristic spectrum of four lines, equidistant from each other, and extend- 
ing from Ba y in the erreen to Sr <J in the blue. 

Boric acid is estimated: (1) As KBF^. (2) By adding a known quan- 
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tity of Na,CO„ fusing and weighing; then after determining the CO, sub- 
tracting its weight and tliat of the Na,0 present (calculated from Na.CO, 
first added). The difference is the weight of B,0, present. 



CABBOX. = 11.9736. 

629. Specific gravity , diamond, 3.518 (Baumhauer, 1887); graphite, 
2.32 (Rammelsburg, 1873) ; hard gas coke, 2.356 (March and and 
Meyer); charcoal, 1.45 to 1.7 (Violette, 1853). 

630. Occurrence. — Diamond is the only form of carbon that cannot be 
artificially prepared. It is the hardest substance known. It burns at a 
white heat to CO, in oxygen gas, and in air. Graphite occurs native, both 
crystalline and amorphous. It is a hard, gray, metal-like, opaque solid. 
When pig-iron is dissolved in acids, graphite remains. At a white, but not 
at a red heat, graphite very slowly burns to CO,. It is slowly oxidized 
when heated with B[,Cr,0^ and H,SO^. Graphite is used in lead-pencils ; 
in black-lead (plumbago) crucibles ; as a lubricator ; in battery plates ; 
for the carbon of arc-lights, etc. Boiled with KCIO, and HNO, graphitic 
acid, C„H^O^ (?) is produced, which after drying burns almost explo- 
sively. Charcoal is made by heating wood in closed iron retorts. Lamp- 
black is made by burning vegetable matters, rich in carbon, such as resin, 
tar, wax, fat, coal-gas, etc., in a limited supply of air. Used as a pigment, 
and in stove-blacking, printer's ink, etc. Ordinary charcoal (better ani- 
mal charcoal) is used in water-filters. Charcoal absorbs very many gases. 
According to Saussure, one volume of beech-wood charcoal at 12° C. and 
724 mm. pressure, absorbs 9.42 volumes of CO, 35 of CO,, 55 of H,S, 65 
of SO,, 85 of HCl, and 90 of NH,. 

681. Oxidation. — Carbon is oxidized to CO, by fusing with KNO, or 
KCIO,. By igniting in CO,, the whole of the carbon is changed to CO 
(CO, -f C = 2CO). The free carbon gaining two bonds of oxidation 
valence, and the carbon of the CO, losing two bonds. By simple ignition 
with carbon, all oxides of the elements in the following list are reduced to 
the elemental state ; and if sodium carbonate is added, all of the salts of 
the same are likewise reduced. Cu, Bi, Cd, Pb, Ag, Hg, As, Sb, Sn, Pd, 
Mo, BUy Os, Hh, Ir, Te, Se, W, K, Na, Hb, Or, Fe, Mn, Co, Ni, Zn, Ti, 

TL 

a. Pb,04 + 20 = 3Pb + 200a 

h. 2PbOIa + 2Na,00, + O = 2Pb + 4Na01 + 300a 

c. OuO + O (excess) = Ou + CO 

d. O + 20uO (excess) = 20u + OOt 

With excess of carbon CO is formed (c). With excess of the oxide CO, is 
formed (rf). In the reduction of iron ore, the process is conducted so as to 
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give some CO and some CO,. To obtain some metals in the free stake 
(such as K and Na), special methods are adopted to exclude the air, and to 
produce the high temperature needed. 



ACETIC ACID. HC,H,0,. 
632. Oxidation valence H'C°,H',0- '', 

no 

I I 

Structural valence H-C-C-O-H = CH,.CO,H 

I 
H 

Absolute acetic acid, HC,H,0„ is a transparent solid. Specific gravity, 
1.0607 (Mendeleeff, 1860). Its observed vapor density, 29.7, shows its 
molecule to be HC,H,0, and not H,CO. Found in small quantities in the 
juices of some plants. 

Production.— (1) By dry distillation of wood. (2) By action of atmos- 
pheric oxygen, chromic acid, nitric acid, hypochlorous acid, and other oxi- 
dizing agents upon alcohols, especially under the inflnence of ferments. 
(3) By action of KOH or NaOH at high temperatures upon various organic 
bodies — e.//., tartaric, citric, and malic acids, sugar, alcohol, etc. The ab- 
solute acid melts at about 16° C. and boils at 119° C. 

It vaporizes gradually from its water solutions at ordinary temperatures ; 
more rapidly as they are stronger, the vapor having the characteristic odor 
of vinegar. 

683. The salts of acetic acid — the metallic Acetates — are all soluble in 
water; argentic and mercurous acetates hit sparingly soluble. Most of 
tlie acetates, except mercurous and silver acetates, dissolve in alcohol. 
They have a slight odor of the acid. For identification, the odor of the 
acid, and of its ether (636), and the color of the ferric solution (636), are 
employed. Ignition-tests, 638. 

634. The stronger mineral acids transpose acetates, forming acetic acid. 
Solid acetates, with concentrated sulphuric acid, evolve strong acetous 
vapor ; but if the heat be somewhat increased, the mixture blackens from 
separation of carbon, and at higher temperatures sulphurous and carbonic 
anhydrides are evolved. 

635. Solution of ferric chloride forms, with solutions of acetates, arerf 
sohition containing ferric acetate, Pe,(C,H,0,),, which on boiling precipi- 
tates brownish-red, basic ferric acetate. The red solution is not decolored 
by solution of mercuric chloride (distinction from tliiocyanate); but is de- 
colored by strong aciduhition witl) sulphuric acid or hydrochloric acid (dis- 
tinction from thiocyanate and from meconate). The ferric acetate is pre- 
cipitated by alkali hydroxides. 

636. If acetic acid or an acetate be warmed with sulphuric acid and a 
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little 9lQ6hol^ the characteristic pungent v^ndi fragrant odor of ethyl acetate 
or acetic ether is obtained : 

H(0,H,0,) + CaHftOH = H,0 + 0,Hft(0aH,03) 

637. Acetic acid does not act as a Reducing Agent us readily as do most 
of the organic carbon compounds. It reduces permanganates and chro- 
mates but slowly, even in boiling solution ; reduces auric chloride only in 
alkaline solution, and does not reduce alkaline copper solution. It takes 
chlorine into combination — slowly in ordinary light, quickly in sunlight, 
forming chloracetic acids. 

638. By ignition alone, acetates blacken, with evolution of vapor of 
acetone, C,H,0, inflammable and of an agreeable odor. By prolonged igni- 
tion of acetates in the air, carbonates are obtained free from charcoal. — By 
ignition with alkali hydroxides in dry mixture, viarah-gas, CH^, is 
evolved. — By ignition with alkalies and arsenious anhydride, the offen- 
sive vapor of cacodyl-oxide is obtained (473). 



CITRIC ACID. H,C,H,0,. 

Oxidation valence of its elements H^jC'^H'^O'", 

CnHCO,H 

structural valence of its elements C(OH)CO,H 

CHHCO,H 
C39. Pound in small quantities in the juices of many fruits. The chief commercial 
source is lemon-juice. It is a colorless, crystallizable, non-volatile solid ; freely soluble 
in water and in alcohol. 

The Citrates of the metals of the alkalies are freely solnble in water ; those of iron 
and copper are moderately soluble : those of the alkaline earth metals insoluble. There 
are many soluble double citrates formed by action of alkali citrates upon precipitated 
citrates, or of alkali hydroxides upon metallic salts in presence of citric acid. In dis- 
tinotion from tartrates, the solubility of the potassium salts (642); non-precipitation of 
calcium salt in cold solution; and weaker reducing action, are to be noted. 

040. Solution of calcinm hydroxide in excess (as by dropping the solution tested 
into the reagent) gives no precipitate with citric acid or citrates in the cold (distinction 
from tartaric acid), but on heating, the white calcium citrate, Oai(06H607)9. is precipi- 
tated (not soluble in cold potassium hydroxide solution). By filtering before boiling, the 
tartrate and citrate may be approximately separated. Calcium chloride also gives the 
same precipitate after boiling. Calcium citrate is soluble in acetic acid (distinction from 
oxalates). 

641. Solution of lead acetate precipitates white, lead citrate, Pbj(06H607)8, soluble 
in ammonia. Silver nitrate gives a white precipitate of silver citrate, Ag3(C6HftOT) 
which does not blacken on boiling (distinction from tartrate). 

642. One part of citric acid dissolved in two parts of water, and treated with a solu- 
tion of one part of potassium acetate in two parts of water, should remain clear after 
addition of an equal volume of strong alcohol (absence of oxalic acid and of tartaric acid 
and its isomers). 

643. Citric acid does not act very readily as a reducing agent; does not reduce allcA- 
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line copper solution, or silver solution, or pennanganate but very slowly. Concentrated 
nitric acid produces from it, acetic and oxalic acids; and digestion with manganese di- 
oxide decomposes it, with formation of acetone, acrylic, and acetic acids. Citrates car- 
bonize on ignition, with various empyreumatic products, and with final formation of car- 
bonates. By fused potassium hydroxide, short of ignition, they are decomposed with 
production of oxalate and acetate. 



TABTABIC ACID. H,C,H,0,. 

Oxidation valence of its elements. . .H',(CJ^^'^0~", 

CH(OH)CO,H 

Structural valence of its elements. . . i 

CH(OH)CO,H 

644. Tartaric acid is found in various fruits. The chief commercial 
source is grape-juice. 

Tartaric acid is a colorless, crystallizuble, non-volatile solid, freely solu- 
ble in water, and in alcohol. It may be separated from bases by adding 
sulphuric acid and alcohol. 

The Tartrates of the alkali bases are soluble in water ; the normal tar- 
trates being freely soluble, the acid tartrates of potassium and ammonium 
sparingly soluble. The tartrates of the alkaline earth bases and of the non- 
alkali bases, are insoluble or sparingly soluble, but mostly dissolve in solu- 
tion of tartaric acid. Most of the tartrates are insoluble in alcohol. There 
are double tartrates of heavy metals with alkali metals, which dissolve in 
water. 

Hydrochloric, nitric, and sulphuric acids transpose the tartrates 
(whether forming solutions or not). Most of the tartrates are also dis- 
solved (and, if already dissolved, are not precipitated) by the alkali hy- 
droxides, owing to the formation of soluble double tartrates (153). 

The potassium acid tartrate, precipitated with help of alcohol, and the 
silver reduction, are of greatest analytical interest. 

645. Solution of calcium hydrate, added to alkaline reaction, precipi- 
tates from cold solution of tartaric acid, or of soluble tartrates, calcium tar- 
trate^ white, Ca(C^H^Oj. Solution of calcium chloride with neutral tar- 
trates, gives the same precipitate. Solution of calcium sulphate forms a 
precipitate but slowly, or not at all (distinction from racemic acid). The 
precipitate of calcium tartrate is soluble in cold solution of potassium hy- 
droxide, precipitated gelatinous on boiling, and again made soluble on cool- 
ing (distinctions from citrate), and dissolves in acetic acid (distinction 
from oxalate). 

646. Silver nitrate precipitates, from solutions of normal tartrates, sil- 
ver tartrate, Ag,(C^H^Oj, white, becoming black when boiled. If the pre- 
cipitate is filtered, washed, dissolved from the filter by dilute ammonium 
hydroxide into a clean test-tube, left for a quarter of an hour on the water- 
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bath, the silver is reduced as ^mirror coating on the glass (421), distinc- 
tion from citric acid. Free tartaric acid does not reduce silver salts. Per- 
manganate is reduced quickly by alkaline solution of tartrates (distinction 
from citrates), precipitating manganese dioxide, brown. Free tartaric acid 
acts but slowly on the permanganate. Alkaline copper tartrate resists re- 
duction in boiling solution. Chromates are reduced by tartaric acid, the 
solution turning green. The oxidized products, both with permanganate 
and chromate, are formic acid, carbonic anhydride, and water. 

647. On ignition, tartaric acid or tartrates evolve the odor of burnt 
sugar, separating carbon, and becoming finally converted to carbonates. — 
Strong sulphuric acid also blackens tartrates, on warming. Melted po- 
tassium hydroxide, below ignition, produces acetate and oxalate. 



CARBON MONOXIDE. CO. 

Oxidation valence of its elements C"0~" 

Vapor density, 14 ; fixing the molecular formula as CO, and not C,0,. 

648. Preparation. — (1) By burning carbon in a limited supply of air. 
(2) By passing steam over excess of charcoal at a white heat. (3) By pass- 
ing CO, over red hot charcoal. (4) By passing CO, over red hot Pe. 
(5) By heating Na,SO^ with excess of charcoal. (6) By heating an oxalate 
or formate with concentrated H,SO^. (7) By heating together K^Pe(CN), 
and concentrated H,SO,. If tbe H,SO, is dilute, HON is formed. (8) By 
heating metallic oxides with an excess of charcoal. 

2. HaO + O = CO + H, 
• 3. CO, + O = 200 

4. 400, + 3Pe z= PesO* + 400 

5. Na,S04 + 40 (excess) = Na^S + 400 

6. K,0,0« 4 2H,S04 = KaSO* + HaS04.HaO + CO + CO, 
2EHCOa + HaS04 = KaS04 + 200 + 2H,0 

7. K4Pe(ON)e + 6HaS04 + 6H,0 = 600 + 2E,S04 + 3(NH4)aS04 + PeSO* 

8. ZnO -h O (excess) = Zn + CO 
Pe,Os -h 30 (excess) - 2Pe + 300 

649. Properties. — At ordinary pressure liquefies at -193° C. (Wrob- 
LEWSKi, 1884). Under pressure of not less than 50 atmosplieres, liquefies 
at -136° C. (Olszewski, 1884). Pressure without cold has as yet failed to 
liquefy it. It is a narcotic poison. It burns in the air to CO,, explosively 
if mixed in suitable ])roportions. Does not support combnstion. Com- 
bines with CI in the sunlight, forming phosgene gas, COCl,. Forms potas- 
sium formate when warmed with KOBE (a). It is oxidized to CO, by 
K,Cr,0, and H,SO, (b), and by PdCl,, Pd being formed (c). Heated to a 
white heat with K or Na or Mg, free carbon is formed. 

After separation from interfering gases, it is estimated: (1) By absorp- 
tion by a ** papier-mache" ball of Cu,Cl,. (2) It is absorbed by a similar 
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m 

ball of KOH (see equation (a) below). These balls are placed in a mea- 
sured portion of the gas, and the decrease in volume shows the amount of 
CO that has been absorbed. The reducing action upon oxides by charcoal 
mentioned in 631 may (theoretically) be produced by carbon monoxide, but 
conclusive experiments have not been reported upon all, and there may be 
exceptions. 

a. OO + KOH = ECEO3 

b. E,0ra07 + 4HaS04 + 800 = Cra(S04)s + EtSOi + SOOa + 4HiO 

c. PdOl, -f- 00 -f- HaO = Pd + 2H01 + OO, 

d. Mg + CO = MgO + O 



OXALIC ACID. H,C,0,. 

Oxidation valence of its elements. . .H',C"',0~'\ 

O O 
I I 

Structural valence of its elements. . .H-O-C-C-O-H 

650. Occurrence. — Found in many plants, either in a free state or as an 
oxalate. In sorrel it is found as KHC,0^ ; in rhubarb as CaC,0^. 

Production — (1) By action of nitric acid sp. gr. 1.38 upon sawdust, 
starch, or sugar. By the continued action of concentrated nitric acid, after 
the sugar is all oxidized to oxalic acid, the latter is farther oxidized to CO,. 
(2) By heating sawdust with KOH or NaOH. Hydrogen is evolved, the 
cellulose, C,H,^0^, being converted into oxalic acid. Under certain condi- 
tions, additional products are formed. It is also formed in the oxidation 
of a great many organic compounds. 

0„H,,0,i + 12HNOs = 6H,Ca04 + 12NO + IIH9O 

3H,0,04 -I- 2HNO, = 6CO, -h 2NO + 4HaO 

OeHioOfi + 6EOH + EaO = 8E90a04 + 9H, 

651. Absolute oxalic acid, H,C,0^, is a white, amorphous solid, which 
by care may be sublimed with only partial decomposition (a), at about 165*^ 
C. (329° F.) Crystallized oxalic acid, H,C,0^.2H,0, effloresces very slowly 
in warm, dry air, and melts in its crystallization- water at 98° C. (208° F.); 
at which temperature the liquid soon evaporates to the absolute acid. 
Oxalic anhydride is not formed. 

a. HiO'^Oi = HiO + COa + OO 

Concentrated sulphuric acid, with a gentle heat, decomposes oxalic 
acid, by removing the elements of water from it, with effervescence of car- 
bo7i dioxide and carbon monoxide, according to the equation in the preced- 
ing paragraph. With oxahttes, the decomposition generates the same gases. 
Other strong dehydratinfr agents produce the same result. 

The efferves'cing gas, CO, -f- CO, gives the relictions for carbonic anhy- 
dride ; also, if in a sufficient quantity, it will burri toith a blue flame, when 
ignited, by the oxidation of the carbon monoxide. 
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652. The Oxalates of the metals of the alkalies are soluble in water ; 
nearly all those of tlie other metals are either insoluble or sparingly soluble 
in water. (Chromic oxalate is freely soluble in water ; magnesia oxalate, 
sparingly soluble.) 

In analysis, calcium oxalate is the precipitate most used, soluble in hy- 
drochloric, not in acetic, acid. Also, the reducing action (655), decompo- 
sition with sulphuric acid (651), and ignition (656), serve in identification. 

653. The metallic oxalates, soluble and insoluble, are transposed by 
dilute sidphurio, hydroohloric, and nitric acids, with formation of oxalic 
4JLcid: 

OaCa04 + 2H01 = OaOli + EaCa04 

That is : the precipitated oxalates of these metals, which form soluble 
chlorides, dissolve in dilute hydrochloric acid ; of those metals which form 
soluble sulphates, in dilute sulphuric acid ; and all precipitated oxalates 
dissolve in dilute nitric acid. 

Apetio acid does not dissolve precipitated oxalates, or but slightly. 
Certain of the oxalates dissolve, to some extent, in oxalic acid (as acid 
oxalates). 

654. The precipilates of oxalates are white. It follows, from 653, that 
solution of oxalic acid can be precipitated but very slightly by any metallic 
salts of the stronger acids. 

Solutions of metallic oxalates give, with soluble salts of calciiim» a quite 
complete precipitate of calcium oxalate^ CaC,0^ ; with salts of barium, in 
solutions not very dilute, a slightly soluble precipitate of barium oxalate, 
BaC,0^ ; with ferrous salts, a yellowish precipitate of ferrous oxalate, 
PeC,0^, not soluble in oxalic acid ; with salts of lead, as stated in 394 ; 
with salts of silver, a characteristic reaction, as stated in 418 and 656 c, 

666. Oxalic acid is a decided Redacing Agent, being converted to ivater and car- 
honie anhydride (a), and the metallic oxalates to carbonates and carbonic anhydride (b), 
by all strong oxidizing agents. The action of oxidizing agents is given in 659. 

a. E80a04 + O = H,0 -h 20Q, 

b. EaCaOi -h O = EsOOs + CO, 

066. The oxalates are all dissociated on ignition. Those of the metals of the alkalies 
and alkaline earths are resolved at an incipient red heat, into carbonates and carbon 
monoxide (a) — a higher temperature decomposing the carbonates. The oxalates of 
metals, whose carbonates are easily decomposed, but whose oxides are stable, are resolved 
into oxides, carbonic anhydride, and carbon monoxide (b). The oxalates of metals, 
whose oxides are decomposed by heat, leave the metal, and give off carbonic anhydride 
{c). As an example of the latter class, silver oxalate, when heated before the blow-pipe, 
decomposes explosively, with a sudden pufRng sound — a test for oxalates : 

a, CaOti04 = OaOO, + CO 

b, ZnO,0« = ZnO + OOa + OO 

c, AgidOA = 2Ag + 200a 

657. a. Oxalates are formed by treating the oxide, hydroxide, or carbo- 
nate with oxalic acid. In this manner may be made the oxalates of Pb, 
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Ag, Hg', Hg", Sn", Bi, Cu", Cd, Zn, Al, Co", Ni, Mn", Pe", (Fe,)% (Cr,)^, 
Ba, Svy Ca, Mg, Na, and E. And some others. 

d. By adding oxalic acid to some soluble salt of the metal. lu this man- 
ner the above oxahites may be made, except alkali, magnesium, chromic, fer- 
ric, aluminic, and stannic oxalates, which are not precipitated. Antimoni- 
ous salts are precipitated, but the precipitate is basic. 

c. Alkaline oxalates will precipitate the same solutions as oxalic acid, 
but many of the precipitates are soluble in excess of the alkaline oxalate, 
and, as a rule, the salt found is a double one, e,g.y AgNH^C,0^. The fourth- 
group metals are well-defined exceptions to this rule — their precipitates, 
formed by this method, being normal oxalates. 

d. Some of the metals when finally divided are attacked by oxalic acid, 
hydrogen being evolved. 

658. Estimation. — (1) It is precipitated as CaC^O^ ; after washing, the 
Ca is determined by (141), from which the oxalic acid is calculated. (2) 
By the amount of K^Mn^Og which it will reduce. (3) By measuring the 
amount of CO, evolved when it is oxidized in any convenient manner, usu- 
ally by MnO,. (4) By the amount of gold it reduces from AuCl,. 

659. Oxidation. — As a rule, reducing agents have no action on oxalic 
acid at ordinary temperatures. By fusion, however, a few metals, K, Na^ 
Mg, etc., reduce it to free carbon. 

HNO, b. Nitrous acid seems to have no action on oxalic. 

HNO, c, NO is formed, and the oxalic becomes CO, [Oinelin's Hand-book, 

9,116]. 
ExperimeJit : To dry oxalic acid add nitric acid, sp. gr. 1.42, or, 
better, 1.50. Test tlie evolved gas for CO, by passing it into a 
solution of barium chloride containing free potassium hy- 
droxide. 

CI d. HCl is formed, and the oxalic becomes CO, [OmeJMs Hand-book, 

9, 116]. This change of bonds takes place more readily in 
presence of potassium hydroxide, forming KCl. 

HCIO e. Forms CO, and CI [Watts' Dictionary of .(TJieviistryy 4, 250 ; 

Wurtz's Dictionnaire de Chimie, 2, 670]. If the oxalic acid 
is in excess, HCl is formed. The action is more rapid in 
presence of fixed alkali, an alkali chloride being formed. 

HCIO, /. Forms CO, and varying proportions of CI and HCl. A high 

degree of heat and excess of oxalic acid favoring the produc- 
tion of HCl [Calvert and Davies, Jour. Chem, Society y II. 
193]. 

Br g. Does not decompose oxalic acid, except in alkaline mixture, forming 

a bromide and a carbonate. 

HBrO, //. Bromine and CO, are formed. 

HIO, /. Forms CO, and I [H. Davy], 
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The following acids do not chauge the bonds of oxalic acid : Car- 
bonic, phosphoric, hjrpophosphorous, hydrosulphuric, sul- 
phuric (but see 651), hydrochloric, hydrobromic, hydriodic, 
hydrocyanic, thiocyanic, ferricyaiiic, ferrocyanic. 

Pb"" k. PbO, witli oxalic acid forms lead oxalate and CO,. 

Oxalic acid has no action upon Pb,0^, but reduces it quickly 
in presence of any acid capable of changing the Pb,0^ to 
PbO,. 

Hg" I. Oxalate of ammonia boiled in the sunlight gives Hg,Cl, and CO, 

[Omeli7i^8 Hand-book, 9, 118 ; Watts* Dictionary of Chem- 
istry , 4, 251]. 
Free oxalic acid boiled in the sunlight also gives Hg,Cl,. 

As^ m. H,AsO^ becomes H^AsO,, and CO, is evolved. 

To prove that As^ becomes As'", add excess of potassic hydroxide, 
and then potassium permanganate. The latter will be quickly 
decolored. 

Bi^ n. Bi,0^ becomes bismuth oxalate and CO,. 

Mn 0, Vin."^^ becomes Mn". (That is, all compounds of manganese having 

more than two bonds are reduced to the dyad.) In absence 
of other free acid, MnC,0^ is formed, and CO, is given off. 
If some non-reducing acid is jn-esent, such as H,SO^, it unites 
with the manganese, and all of the oxalic acid is converted 
into CO,. 

Co'" p. Co,0, and Co,(OH), form cobaltouji oxalate, and CO, is evolved. 

Ni'" q. Nickelic oxide and hydroxide become nickelous oxalate, and CO, is 

evolved. 

Cr^ r. Chromic acid is reduced to chromic oxalate, and CO, is evolved. 



CARBONIC ANHYDBXDE. CO,. 
CARBONIC ACTD (hypothetical). H,CO,. 

Oxidation valence C^O"",, H',C'vO-", 

O 

Structural valence 0==C=0, H-O-C-O-H 

eeo. The vapor density is 22, indicating that its molecule is CO,. Spe- 
cific gravity of the gas, 1.52. Of the liquid at -34° C, 1.057. At -1.6° C, 
0.91; at +11° C, 0.84 (Cailletet, 1886). Specific gravity of solid CO, 
(hammered), slightly under 1.2 (Landolt, 1884). 

eei. OccTirrence. — In a free state in the air, about 0.04 per cent. 
Found in great abundance in the form of carbonates in the earth's crust — 
I e,g., limestone, marble, magnesite, dolomite, etc. 
^ Preparation. — For laboratory use, it is iisunlly marie by the action of an 
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acid on some cheap carbonate — e.g.^ sulphuric acid upon marble. It is pro- 
duced : (1) In respiration. (2) In fermentation. (3) Decomposition of 
carbonates by heat, except of alkaline carbonates. (4) By burning carbon, 
or any material containing carbon, in the air. (5) By reducing metallic 
oxides by carbon. (6) Idy the action of steam, at a red heat, upon C, CO, 
or any carbonate (except carbonates of the alkalies, which are not decom- 
posed in this manner). 

662. Properties. — A heavy, colorless gas, incombustible. A non-sup- 
porter of ordinary combustion (used in chemical fire-engines, to extin- 
guish fire), but K, Na, and Mg burn in the gas, forming free carbon and 
an oxide of the metal. It is not poisonous, but kills by excluding the air 
from the lungs. Taken internally is sometimes healthful — e.g., soda-water. 
At 17° C. (63° F.), a pressure of 54 atmospheres liquefies it. At 0° C. a 
pressure of 35 atmospheres liquefies it. If the pressure be removed, the 
cold produced by its expansion (-57° C.) freezes it to a transparent solid, 
resembling ice. Water at 15° C. absorbs its own volume of CO,, and un- 
doubtedly forms carbonic acid, n,CO, ; but it has not been isolated. In 
this respect it should be classed witli H,SO„ H,CrO^, H^AsO,, etc. 

The alkali metals form double carbonates with hydrogen, or acid car- 
bonates, as KHCO,. The anhydride, CO,, is often (improperly) designated 
as carbonic acid. 

663. The Carbonates of the metals of the alkalies are very freely solu- 
ble in water; the hydrogen carbonates of the same metals, moderately 
soluble in water. All other metallic carbonates are insoluble in water. 
The carbonates of the alkaline earth metals, and of some others, dissolve 
slightly in water saturated with carbonic acid, and to a greater extent in 
water saturated with compressed carbonic acid — from wiiich solutions 
they are fully precipitated on heating in open vessels. Alcoliol dissolves 
normal ammonium carbonate, but metallic carbonates are insoluble in al- 
cohol. 

In analysis, the carbonates are denoted by the sudden effervescence, etc. 
(664), caused even by acetic acid. 

664. The carbonates, both soluble and insoluble, are decomposed by all 
the acids (except hydrosulphuric and hydrocyanic), even when very di- 
lute. The decomposition is attended by suddeti effervescence of carbonic 
anhydride, CO,, which reddens moist litmus (a). 

With normal carbonates in cold solution, slight additions of acid (short 
of a saturation of half the base) do not cause effervescence, because acid 
carbonate is formed (J); and when there is much free alkali j)resent (as in 
testing caustic alkalies for slight admixtures of carbonate), perhaps no effer- 
vescence is obtained. By the time all the alkali is saturated with acid, 
there is enough water present to dissolve the little quantity of gas set free. 
But if the carbonate solution is added drop by drop to the acid, so that tiie 
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latter is constantly in excess, even slight traces of carbonate give notable 
effervescence. 

a. K,00, + 2H01 = 2K01 + H3O + OO, 
h. E,CO, -h EOl = EOl + EHOO, 

666. Tlie effervescence of carbonic acid gas^ CO,, is distinguished from 
that of H,S or SO, by the gas being odorless, from tliat of ^",0, by its being 
colorless and odorless ; from all others by the effervescence being propor- 
tionally more forcible. It should be remembered, however, that CO, is 
evolved (with CO) on adding strong sulphuric acid to oxalates or to cyan- 
ates. 

On passing the gas, CO,, into solution of calcium hydroxide (a); or 
of barium hydroxide (b); or into solutions of calcium or barium chloride, 
containing much ammonium hydroxide (c), or into ammoniacal solution 
of lead acetate (d), a white precipitate or turbidity of insoluble carbonate 
is obtained. In the case of the solution of lime (or of baryta if dilute), the 
precipitate is soluble in sufScient excess of the gas — i.e., in water saturated 
with carbonic acid ; but it is not easy to saturate with gas generated in an 
open test-tube. The precipitate may be obtained by decantivg the gas (one- 
half heavier than air) from the test-tube in which it is liberated into a 
(wide) test-tube, containing the solution to be precipitated ; but the opera- 
tion requires a little perseverance, witli repeated generation of the gas, 
owing to the diflBculty of displacing the air by pouring into so narrow a 
vessel. The result is controlled better by generating the gas in a large 
test-tube, having a stopper bearing a narrow delivery-tube, so bent as to be 
turned down into the solution to be precipitated. 

a. OO9 + Ca(OH)« = CaCOs + HaO 

h. CDs + Ba(OH)a = BaCOs + H3O 

c. 00, -h OaCla + 2NH4OH = CaOOs + 2NH4CI + HaO 

d. COa + Pb,0(03Es03)3 = PbCOs + Pb(CaHsOa)t 

The solutions of calcium and barium hydroxides furnish more delicate 
tests for carbonic anhydride than tlie ammoniacal solutions of calcium and 
barium chlorides, but loss delicate than lead basic acetate solution. Tlie 
latter is so rapidly precii)itated by atmosplieric carbonic anhydride, that it 
cannot be preserved in bottles partly full and frequently opened, and 
cannot be diluted clear, unless with recentlv boiled water. 

666. Solutions of the acid carbonates effervesce, with escape of CO,, on 
boiling or heating, thus : 

2KHCO, = KaOO, + H,0 + OO,. (Gradually, at 100*' C.) 

2NaHCOs = Na,C03 4- HaO + CO,. (Gradually, at W C; rapidly at 90° to 100" C.) 
2NH4HCO, = (NH4)qOO, + HaO + 00,. (Begins to evolve CO, at 36' C.) 
(NH4)4H,(CO,)3 = ^(NHOaOO, + H,0 4- CO,. (Begins at 49' C.) 

667. Solution.^ of carbonatefi form precipitafes with salts of all metals, 
excopt those of the alkalies; the precipitate being, in the larger number 
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of cases^ a carbonate or basic carbonate ; in some cases, a hydroxide, with 
effervescence of CO, : 

E,00, + FeOlt = FeOOi + 2E01 
3E3OO, + Fe,01e + 8H,0 = Fe,(OH)e + 6EC1 + 3CK), 

668. On ignition, the normal carbonates of the metals of the fixed alka- 
lies are not decomposed ; the carbonates of barium, strontium, and calcium 
are dissociated slowly, at white heat, forming the oxide and CO,. At a 
lower temperature, ignition changes all other carbonates to the oxide and 
CO,, except that the carbonates of silver, mercury, and some of the rarer 
metals are reduced to the metallic state, CO, and oxygen being evolved. 

669. To detect free carbonic acid in presence of bicarbonates, a solution 
of 1 part of rosolic acid in 500 parts of 80 per cent, alcohol may be em- 
ployed, to which barium hydroxide has been added until it begins to ac- 
quire a red tinge. If 0.5 c.c. of this rosolic acid solution is added to about 
50 c.c. of the water to be tested — spring water, for instance — ^the liquid 
will be colorless, or at most faintly yellowish if it contains free carbonic 
acid, whereas, if there is no free carbonic acid, but only double salts, it will 
be red (M. v. Pettenkofer). 

Salzer (Zeit. A^ial. Chem., 20, 227) gives a test for free carbonic acid 
or bicarbonates in presence of carbonates, founded on the fact that the 
Nessler ammonia reaction (40) does not take place in presence of free car- 
bonic acid or carbonates. 

670. Preparation of Carbonates. — N'a,CO, is made by converting NaCl 
into Na,SO^, by treating it with H,SO^ ; then by long ignition with coal and 
calcium carbonate, impure sodium carbonate is formed (Leblanc's pro- 
cess). 

Naa804 + 40 + CaCOs = CaS + 4CO + NaaCOs 
It is separated by lixiviation wiih water, and farther purified. The 
other method, known as the ammonia, or Solway's process, consists in pass- 
ing NH, and CO, into a concentrated solution of NaCl (a). The NaHCO, 
is converted into Na,CO, by heat, and the evolved CO, used over again (J). 
The NH^Cl is treated with MgO (c), and the NH, which is given off is 
used over again. The MgCl, is strongly heated (d) and the MgO is used 
over again, and the evolved gas sold as hydrochloric acid. This continn- 
ons process is rapidly superseding the Leblanc process. 

a, NaCl + NHs + H9O + COa = NaHCOs + NH4OI 
h, 2NaHOO, + heat = Na.OO, + CO, + H,0 

c. 2NH«01 + MgO = MgCl, -f- 2NH, + HaO 

d, MgOla + HaO -h heat = MgfO + 2H01 

The other carbonates are mostly made from the sodium salt. 

The normal carbonates of Ag, Cd, Mn", Pe", Ba, Sr, and Ca, may be 
formed by precipitation with alkaline carbonates, and HgCO, is formed by 
fixed alkaline, not by nnwionium carbonate. 

Basic salts are formed by adding alkaline carbonates to solutions of Fb, 
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Bi, Cu, Zn, OO9 Ni, and Mg. SbCl, is precipitated as Sb^O,, and salts of 
Sn", Sn^^, Al, (FeJ^S and (Cr,)^' as a hydroxide. Fixed alkaline carbo- 
nates with HgCl, precipitate a basic chloride, with Hg(NO,), a basic car- 
bonate. 

The above carbonates, both the normal and basic, may also be formed by 
adding CO, to the respective hydroxides. 

Oxidation. — The carbon of CO, cannot be farther oxidized. Hence, it 
cannot, under any conditions, act as a reducing agent. At a red heat it is 
reduced to CO by carbon or steam ; and to free carbon by ignition with 
Na, Ky or Mg. 

CYANOGEN. C,N,. 

Oxidation valence C'",N-''', 

Structural valence NEC-C3?" 

671. Specific gravity of gas, 1.806 (Gay-Lussac); of liquid, 0.866 (Far- 
ADAY, 1845). Vapor density, 26 (H=l), indicating that the molecule is 
C,N,. Not found in nature in a free state. 

Preparation. — (1) By the action of heat upon the cyanides of mercury, 
silver, or gold. (2) By dry distillation of ammonium oxalate. (3) By 
fusion of KCN with HgCl,. 

1 Hg(CN), = Hg + 0,Na 

2 (NH4),Oa04 = 4H,0 + CaN, 

3 2ECN + HgOla = Hg + 2EC1 + CN, 

Properties. — A colorless gas, having: the odor of bitter almonds. It is 
intensely poisonous. A pressure of four atmospheres liquefies it at 7.2° 0. 
In ordinary atmospheric pressure it liquefies at -30° C. and freezes at -34** 
C. Water dissolves 4^, ether 5, and alcohol 23 volumes of the gas. It 
burns in the air, giving CO, and free nitrogen. With KOH forms KCN 
and KCNO. 

20N + 2EOH = EON + ECNO + H.O 



HYDROCYANIC ACID. HON. 

Oxidation valence H'C'N-"' 

Structural valence H-C=N 

672. Specific gravity of liquid, at 18° C, 0.6969 (Gay-Lussac). Speci- 
fic gravity of vapor, 0.947. Vapor density (H=l), 13.5. The liquid boils 
at 26.5° 0. and freezes at -15° C. (Gay-Lussac). 

Occurrenoe. — Tlie kernels of bitter almonds, peaches, npricots, plums, 
cherries, and quinces ; the blossoms of the peach, sloe, and mountain-ash ; 
the leaves of the peach, cherry-laurel, and Portugal laurel ; the young 
branches of the peach ; the stem-bark of the Portugal laurel and mountain- 
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.ash ; aud the roots of the last-named tree^ when soaked in water and dis- 
tilled after a while, yield hydrocyanic acid, together with bitter-almond 
oil. 

673. Preparation. — (1) By action of dilute sulphnric acid on K^Pe(CN),. 

(2) By heating chloroform with ammonium hydroxide. (3) By action of 
acids upon metallic cyanides. (4) By action of H,SO^ on Hg(CN), in 

presence of Pe. 

1 2K4Fe(CN)< + 8H,SO« = 6HON + E,Fe,(ON)< + 8E,SO« 

2 CHCl, + NH, = HCN + 3HC1 

3 KCN + HCl = KCl + HCN 

4 Hg(CN), + Fe + H«S04 = 2HCN + FeSO« + Hg 

674. Preparation of Metallic Cyanides. — (1) By action of HCN on 
metallic hydroxides. (2) By action of soluble cyanides on metallic salts. 

(3) KCN may be made by passing nitrogen over a red hot mixture of 
K,CO, and carbon, or (4) by igniting K^Pe(CN)„ or (5) heating K^Pe- 
(CN), with K,CO,. If prepared in this manner, it contains some cyanate. 

3 EaCO, + 40 + N, = 2KCN + 300 

4 K«Fe(CN)8 = 4ECN + FeC, + N, 

5 E«Fe(CN)8 + K,CO, = 5ECN + EONO + Fe + CO. 

676. Absolute hydrocyanic acid, HON (formerly called prussic acid), at ordinary 
temperatures is a colorless liquid, boiling at 26.5° C. (81.5° F.), soluble in all proportions 
in water, alcohol, and in ether — decomposing slightly in its water solutions, scarcely at 
all in the dark. It vaporizes from its solutions, the more rapidly as they are more con- 
centrated and at higher temperatures, and distils readily unchanged. It has a charac- 
teristic odor presented in a modified form by bitter almonds. The pharmacopceial solu- 
tion, " diluted hydrocyanic acid ** (not Scheele's), contains two per cent, of the acid. 
(The vapor, unless greatly diluted with air, is a quick poison by inhalation : antidotes, 
chlorine or ammonia, by inhalation ) 

676. The Cyanides of the alkali metals, alkaline earth metals, and mer- 
ouric cyanide, are solnble in water — barium cyanide being but sparingly 
fioluble. The solutions are alkaline to test-paper. The other metallic cyan- 
ides are insoluble in water. Many of these dissolve in solutions of alkaline 
cyanides, by combination, as dovhle wetallic cyanides. 

In analysis, the most delicate tests for hydrocyanic acid are the produc- 
tions of color compounds of iron (682, 681). For the silver precipitate, 
679. 

677. There are Two Classes of Double Cyanides, both of which are 
formed when a cyanide is precipituted by an alkali cyanide, and redissolved 
by excess of the precipitant, as shown in equation a. 

Class I. Double cyanides which are not affected by eUhali hydroxides^ but suffer dis- 
sociation when treated with dilute acids {b). These closely resemble the double iodides 
(potassium mercuric), and the double sulphides or thiosalts (457 e, etc.) The most fre- 
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quently occurring of the double cyanides of this class, which dissolve in water, are given 
below. 

a. Hg01« + 2KON = Hg(ON), + 2K01 

Hg(CN)a 4- 2ECN = (ECN),Hg(CN), 
h. (KCN),Hg(ON)« 4- 2H01 = Hg(CN)a 4- 2KC1 4- 2HON 

Potassium (or sodium) zinc cyanide, EaZn(CN)4 or (KCN)3Zn(CN)8. 

Potassium manganic cyanide (or potassium mauganicyanide), KeBflna(CN)is. 

Potassium (or sodium) nickel cyanide, E3Ni(CN)4 or (KCN)3Ni(CN)3. 

Potassium (or sodium) copper cyanide, KaCu(CN)4 or (KCN)90ii(CN)a. 

Potassium cadmium cyanide, E9Cd(CN)4 or (KCN)3Cd(CN)8. 

Potassium (sodium or ammonium) silver cyanide, KCNAg^N or .EAg(CN)9. 

Potassium (or sodium) mercuric cyanide, E8Hg(CN)4 or rKCN)aHg(CN)3. 

Potassium (or sodium) auric cyanide, KAu(CN)4 or KCNAu(CN)i. 
Class II. Double cyanides which, as precipitates, are transposed by alkali hydrox- 
ides, in dilute solution (c), and are transposed, without dissociation, by dilute cu^ids (d). 
In these double cyanides, as potassium ferrous cyanide, E4Fe(CN)e, the whole of the 
cyanogen appears to form a new compound radical with that metal whose single cyanide 
is insoluble in water ; thus, Fe(ON)8 as ** ferrocyanogen," giving K4Fe(ON)6 as "po- 
tassium ferrocyanide " (for the potassium ferrous cyanide). These more stable double 
cyanides or " ferrocyanides," etc., correspond to the platinic double chlorides or " chlo- 
roplatinates *' (587), and the palladium double chlorides, or chloropalladiates (595). The 
most frequently occurring of the double cyanides of this class, which are soluble in water^ 
are given below. 

c. On,Fe(CN). + 4KOH = 20n(0H), + E4Fe(CN)< 

d. E4Fe(CN). + 2H8SO4 = 2K,S04 + U*Fe{CK)t 
E8Fe3(CN)i8 + 3H,S04 = 8K3SO4 + H8Fe3(CN)i, 

Alkali ferrocyanides, as E4Fe"(CN)8, potassium ferrous cyanide. 

Ferricyanides, as EeFe3^(CN)i9, potassium ferric cyanide. 

Cobalticyanides, as Eo(Cos)vi(CN)i8, potassium cobaltic cyanide. 

Manganicyanides, as Es(Mn3)^i(0^)i3) potassium manganic cyanide. 

Chromicyanides, as K8(Or3)vi(ON)i3, potassium chromic cyanide. 

The easily decomposed double cyanides of Class I. are, like the single cyanides, in- 
tensely poisonous. The difficultly decomposed double cyanides of Class II. are not poi- 
sonous. 

678. The Single Cyanides are transposed by the stronger mineral 
aoidSy more or less readily, with liberation of hydrocyanic acid, HON, effer- 
vescing from concentrated or hot solutions, remaining dissolved in cold and 
dilute solutions. Mercuric cyanide furnishes HON by action of H,S, nob 
by other acids. The cyanides of the alkali and alkaline earth metals are 
transposed by all acids— even the carbonic acid of the air — and exhale the 
odor of hydrocyanic acid. 

679. Solution of silver nitrate precipitates, from solutions of cyanides 
or of hydrocyanic acid (not from mercuric cyanide) silver cyanide, AgCN, 
white, insoluble in dilute nitric acid, soluble in ammonium hydroxide, in 
hot ammonium carbonate, in potassium cyanide, and in thiosulphates — 
uniform with silver chloride. Cold strong hydrochloric acid decomposes it 
with evolution and odor of hydrocyanic acid (recognition from chloride); 
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and when well washed^ and then gently ignited^ it does not melt, but 
leaves metallic silver, soluble in dilute nitric acid, and precipitable as chlo- 
ride (distinction and means of separation from chloride). 

680. Solution of mercurous nitrate, with cyanides or hydrocyanic acid, 
is resolved into metallic mercury, as a gray precipitate, and mercuric cyan- 
ide and nitrate, in solution. Salts of copper react, as stated in 344; salts 
of lead, as stated in 395. 

681. Ferrous salts, added to saturation, precipitate from solutions of 
cyanides, not from hydrocyanic acid, ferrous cyanide, Pe(CN)„ white, if 
free from the ferric hydroxide formed by admixture of ferric salt, and, 
with the same condition, soluble in excess of the cyanide, as (with potas- 
sium cyanide), (KCN'),Pe(CN)3 = K,Pe(CN)j, potassium /err ocyanie^e (a). 
On acidulating this solution, it gives die blue precipitates with iron salts, 
more marked with ferric salts (h) : 

a. 2KON + FeSO* = Fe(CN)a + KaSO* 

Fe(ON)a + 4KON = K4Fe(ON)« 
h. 3K4Fe(ON)« + 2Pe,01« = Fe4(Fe(ON).), + 12K01 
This prod uctio7i of the bhie ferric f err ocyanif I e is made a delicate test for 
hydrocyanic acid, as follows: A little j)otassium hydroxide and ferrous sul- 
phate are added, the mixture digested warm for a short time ; then a very 
little ferric chloride is added, and the whole slightly acidulated (so as to 
dissolve all the ferrous and ferric hydroxides), when prussian blue will ap- 
pear, if hydrocyanic acid was present. 

682. The production of the red ferric thiocyanate is a test for hydrocy- 
anic acidy more delicate than formation of ferrocyanide. By warm digestion 
this reaction occurs : 2KCN -f- S, = 2E:CNS ; or : 

2(NH4)aS4 + 4HCN = 4NH4CNS + 2H,S + S, 
To the material in an evaporating-dish, add one or two drops of yellow 
ammonium sulphide, and digest on the water-bath until the mixture is 
colorless, and free from sulphide. Slightly acidulate with hydrochloric 
acid (which should not liberate H,S), and add a drop of solution of ferric 
chloride ; the blood-red solution of ferric thiocyanate will appear, if hydro- 
cyanic acid was present. 

683. Solution of nitrophenic acid, 06H2(NOa)80H, added, in a small quantity, to a 
neutralized solution of cyanides of alkali metals, on boiling (and standing), gives a blood- 
red color, due to piciocyanate (as E08H4N60fl). This test is very delicate, but not very 
distinctive, as various reducing agents give red products with nitrophenic acid. 

684. The fixed alkali hydroxides, in boiling solution, strongly alkaline, gradually 
decompose the cyanides with production of ammonia and formate. Ferrocyanides and 
ferricyanides finally yield the same products. Dilute alkalies, not heated, transpose, as 
by equation c, 677. 

HON 4- KOH 4- H,0 = KOHO, + NH, 
l^Y fusion with alkali hydroxides, all cyanogen compounds yield ammonia. Oonoenr 
trated siilpharlo aoid decomposes cyanogen in all of its compounds. 
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686. Cyanides are Reducing Agents — in the wet way having a moderate, in the drjr 
way a forcible action ; and in either way removing sulphur, as well as oxygen : 

With oxides : O -h KON = KONO 
With sulphides : S + KON = ECNS 

In solution : cyanides decolorize the permanganate, but do not reduce the cupric 
hydroxide with potassium hydroxide. 

By fusion : cyanides are employed as the most efficient of agents for obtaining metals 
from their oxides or sulphides, as has been stated with reference to arsenic, tin, etc. 
The cyanates and thiocyanates, so formed, are not readily decomposed by heat alone. 

By exposure to the air, cyanides acquire some proportion of cyanates, and commer- 
cial cyanide of potassium contains cyanate. 

FERROCYANIC ACID. H,Pe(CN),. '^ 

Oxidation valence .... H',Pe"(C"N-"'),* 

686. Absolute ferrocyanic acid, frequently called hydroferrocyanic acid, H4Fe(ON)8 
—flee 677, Class II. — is a white solid, freeiy soluble in water and in alcohol. The solu- 
tion is strongly acid to test-paper, and decomposes carbonates with effervescence, and 
acetates. It is non-volatile, but absorbs oxygen from the air, more rapidly when heated, 
evolving hydrocyanic acid and depositing prussian blue, thus: 

7H4Fe(CN). + O, = Te,{Te{OYX)t)% + 2H,0 H- 24HCN 

687. Ferrocyanic acid is formed by transposition of metallic ferrocyanides in solu- 
tion, with strong acids (a). When the solution is heated, hydrocyanic acid is evolved; 
in the case of an alkali ferrocyanide, without absorption of oxygen (6). Potassium ferro- 
cyanide and sulphuric acid are usually employed for preparation of hydrocyanic acid: 

a. K4Fe(CN), + 2H3SO4 = 2K,S04 + H4Fe(ON). 
h, 3H4Fe(ON)5 + K4(Fe(CN)5) = 2KaFeFe(CN)5 -f 12HON 
a and b, 2K4Fe(CN). + 8H,S04 = 3KaS04 + K,FeFe(CN)a + 6HCN 

688. The Ferrooyanides of the alkali metals, strontium, calcium, and 
magnesium, are freely soluble in water ; of barium, sparingly soluble ; of 
the other metals, insoluble in water. There are double ferrocyanides ; 
soluble and insoluble ; that of barium and potassium is soluble, \i\iX. 'potassio 
calcic ferrocyanide is insoluble. The most of the feiTocyanides of a heavy 
metal and an- alkali metal are insoluble. Potassium and sodium ferrocyan- 
ides are precipitated from their water solutions by alcohol (distinction from 
ferricyanides). 

The soluble ferrocyanides are yellowish in solution and in crystals, 
*^ white when anhydrous. The insoluble ferrocyanides have marked and 
yery diverse colors — as seen below. 

In analysis, soluble ferrocyanides are recognized by their reactions with 
ferrous and ferric salts and copper salts (689). Separated from ferricyan- 
ide, by insolubility of alkali salt in alcohol. 

689. Solutions of alkali Ferrocyanides, as K^Fe(CN)j, give, with solu- 
ble salts of : 

'. * Upon structnral formalse of the ferrocyanides and ferricyanides see Ladenburg^s Randtpdrterbtich 
(1885) m. 83, 98. 
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AluminiTim, a white precipitate, Al,(OH), and Fe(CW), (formed 

slowly). 
Antimony, a white 
Bismuth, a white 
Cadmium, a white 



a 
a 
it 



Calcium, a white 

Chromium, no 

Cobalt, a green, then gray 

Copper, a red brown 

Gold, no 

Iron (ferrous), whi. then blue " 

Iron (ferric), a deep blue " 

Lead, a white " 

Magnesium, a white ^^ 



iC 

ii 

it 
n 



a yellow-white 
Manganese, a white 



<i 



<< 



<t 



Mercury (mercurous), a whi. 
Mercury (mercuric), a white " 



it 
it 
it 



Molybdenum, a brown 
Nickel, a greenish- white 
Silver, a white 
Tin (stannous, stannic), whi. ^^ 
Uranium (uranous), brown " 
Uranium (uranic), red -brown " 
Zinc, a white, gelatinous 



a 



Bi,(Pe(CN).).. 

Cd,Pe(CN), (sol. in hydrochloric 

acid). 
K,CaPe(CN),. 

Co,Pe(C]Sr),. 
Cu,Pe(CN).. 

K,PePe(CN),. 

Pe,(Pe(CN)J.. 

Pb,Pe(CN).. 

(N'Hj,MgPe(CN), (in presence of 
NHJ. 

K,MgPe(CN)j (only in cone, solu- 
tion). 

Mn,Pe(CN), (sol. in hydrochloric 
acid). 

Hg,Pe(CN), (gelatinous). 

Hg,Pe(CN),, turning to Hg(CN), and 
Pe,(Pe(CN)J„ blue. 

Ni.Pe(CN).. 

Ag^Pe(CN)„ (slowly turning blue). 

(gelatinous). 

UPe(CN),. 

U.(Pe(CN).).. 

Zn,Pe(CN),. 



Insoluble ferrocyanides are transposed by alkalies (677 c] and 684). 

690. It will be observed (677) that ferrocyanides are ferrous combinations, while 
ferricyanides are ferric Qomh\nfit\on9, And, although ferrocyanides are far less easily 
oxidized than simple ferrous salts, being stable in the air, they are nevertheless rodno- 
ing-agenta — of moderate power. 

2K4Fe(ON)« + CI, = E.Fe,(CN)i, + 2KOI 

691. Oxidation. — 

HNO, a. Forms first ferricyanic acid, then nitroferricyanic acid and NO. 

HNO, J. Forms ferricyanic acid, and then nitroferricyanic acid, NO being 

evolved. 

CI c. Forms first ferricyanic and hydrochloric acids. Excess of chlo- 

rine to be avoided in preparation of ferricyanides. 
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HCIO, d. Forms ferricyaiiic acid and HCl. 

Br e. Forms ferricyanic and hydrobromic acids. 

HBrO, /. Forms ferricyanic and hydrobromic acids. 

I g. Iodine is decolored by potassium ferrocyanide, and some potas- 

sium ferricyanide and potassium iodide are formed. The ac- 
tion is slow and never complete {Gmelin's Hand-hoohy 7, 459). 

HIO, A. Forms ferricyanic acid and free iodine. 

PbO, i. With sulphuric acid forms Pb" and ferricyanic acid. 

Ag' y. With lixed alkali, forms an alkaline ferricyanide and metallic 

silver. 

MnO, k. With phosphoric acid, gives Mn" and ferricyanic acid. 

Mn^" h Forms with potassium hydroxide MnO, and potassium feiTicyan- 

ide. With sulphuric acid, manganous sulphate and ferricy- 
anic acid. 

Co'" m. With phosphoric acid, forms Co" and ferricyanic acid. 

Ni'" n. With acetic acid, gives Ni" and ferricyanic acid. 

Cr^ 0. With phosphoric acid, gives Cr'" and ferricyanic acid {Schon- 

heiHy Jouv^ fur Pract. Chemie, 20, 145). 

FERRICYANIC ACID. H,Pe,(CRr)„ 

Oxidation valence H',Pe'",(C"N-"')» 

692. Absolute ferricyanic acid (quite as frequently called hydroferricyanic acid), 
H6Fes(CN)i3, isa non-volatile, crystallizable solid, readily soluble in water, with a brown- 
ish color, and an acid reaction to test-paper. It is decomposed by a slight elevation of 
temperature. In the transposition of most ferricyanides, by sulphuric or other acid, the 
hydroferricyanic acid radical is broken up. 

693. The Ferricyanides of the metals of the alkalies and alkaline 
earths are soluble in water ; those of most of the other metals are insoluble 
or sparingly soluble. Potassium and sodium ferricyanides are but slightly, 
or not at all, precipitated from their water solutions by alcohol (separation 
from ferrocyanides). 

In analysis, the reactions with ferrous and ferric salts are distinguish- 
ing. 

The soluble ferricyanides have a red color, both in crystals and solution; 
those insoluble have different, strongly marked colors. 

Ferricyanides are not easily decomposed by dilute acids ; but alkali hy 
drates either transpose them (677 c), or decompose their radicals (684). 

Solutions of metallic Ferricyanides give, with soluble salts of : 

Aluminium, no precipitate. 
Antimony, no precipitate. 
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Bismuth, light-brown precipitate, Bi,Pe,(CN)„ — insol. in hydrochloric 
acid. 

Cadmium, yellow precipitate, Cd,Pe,(CN)„ — ^sol. in acids and in ammo- 
nia. 

Chromium, no precipitate. 

Cobalt, brown-red precipitate, Co,Fe3(CN),, — insoluble in acids. With 
ammonium chloride and hydroxide, excess of ferricyanide gives a 
blood-red solution, a distinction of cobalt, from nickel, manganese 
and zinc. 

Copper, a yellow-green precipitate, Cu3Fe3(CN),, — insol. in hydrochl. acid. 

Gold, no precipitate. 

Iron (ferrous), dark blue precipitate, Fe,Pe,(CN),, — insoluble in acids. 

Iron (ferric), no precipitate, a darkening of the liquid." 

Ijoad, no precipitate, except in concentrated solutions (dark brown). 

Manganese, brown precipitate, ULn^eJ^CN) ^^ — insoluble in acids. 

Mercury (Mercurous), red-brown precipitate, turning white on standing. 

Mercury (mercuric), no precipitate. 

IQ'ickel, yellow-green precipitate, TSi^eJ^CJS)^^ — insol. in hydrochloric acid. 
Wii^h ammonium cliloride and hydroxide, excess of ferricyanide gives 
a copper-red precipitate. 

Silver, a red-brown precipitate, Ag,Fe,(CN)„ — soluble in ammonia. 

Tin (stannous), white precipitate, Sn,Pe,(CN),, — sol. in hydrochloric acid. 

Tin (stannic), no precipitate. 

Uranium (ursinous), no precipitate. 

Zinc, orange precipitate, Zn,Pe,(CN),, — soluble in hydrochloric acid and in 
ammonia. 



694. Ferricyanides, as ferric combinations, are capable of acting as Ozidisiiig 
AgenU, the radical Fe"'a(C"N-"'),a, becoming Fe"(0"N-'")5, and taking another por- 
tion of metal into combination, forming ferrocyanides (compare 690). 

2K«Fe3(ON)„ -f 2H,S = 3K4Fe(CN)5 + H4Fe(ON). + S, 
K«Fe,(CN),a + 2KI = 2K4Fe(ON), -f I, 

Nitric acid, or acidulated nitrite, by continued digestion in hot solution, effects a 
still higher Oxidation of Ferricyanides, with the production, among other products, of 
nitro-ferricyanides or nitro-pm abides. These salts are generally held to have the compo- 
sition represented by the acid H2Fe(NO)(ON)i Sodium Nitroprusside is used as a re- 
agent for soluble sulphides — that is, in presence of alkali hydroxides, a test for hydrosal- 
phuric acid; in presence of hydrosulphuric acid, a test for alkali hydroxides. 

Oxidation. — 
HNO, a. Forms nitro ferricyanic acid. 
HNO, b. Forms nitroferricyanic acid. 
H3PO, c. Forms ferrocyanic aoid and H,PO^. 
H,S cL Forms ferrocyanic acid and sulphur. 
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H,SO, e. Forms ferrocyaiiic acid and H,SO^. 

CI /. Decomposes, forming various undetermined products. 

HCIO, g. Chloric acid acts upon potassium ferricyanide, forming potassiam 

super-ferricyanide, K,Fe(CN)g. 

«K.Fe,(ON),« + KCIO, + 6HC1 = 6KaPe(ONj, + 7K01 + 3H,0 (Z. H. Skraup). 

HI h. Forms ferrocyanic acid and free iodine. 

Pb" i. With potassium hydroxide, forms PbO, and potassium ferrocy- 

anide [ Watts* Dictionary, 2, 248]. 

Sn" y. With potassium liydroxide, forms potassium stannate, K,SnO,y 

and potassium ferrocyanide [Watts' Dictionary, 2, 248]. 

Mn" k. With potassium hydroxide, forms MnO, and potassium ferrocy- 
anide [Boudault, Jour, fiir Prakt. Chemie, 36, 23]. 

Cr"' I. Forms in alkaline mixture a chromate and a ferrocyanide [Bou- 

daulty Jour, de Pharmacie (3), 7, 437]. 



CYANIC ACID. HCNO. 

Oxidation valence H'C'^-'"0-^' 

Structural valence H-G-CEN" 

606. The cyaiiates of the alkalies and of the fourth-group metals may 
be made by passing cyanogen gas into the hydroxides. The cyanates of the 
alkalies are easier prepared by fusiou of the cyanide with some easily re- 
ducible oxide. 

a,N, + 2KOH = KONO + KON + H,0 
KON + PbO = KONO + Fb 
4EON + Pb,04 = 4EONO + 3Pb 

The free acid may be obtained by heating cyanuric acid, H,C,N,0,, to 
redness^ better in an atmosphere of CO,. Cyanic acid is found in the dis- 
tillate, H,C,N,0, = 3HCNO. 

Absolute cyanic acid, HONO, is a colorless liquid, giving off pungent, irritating vapor, 
and only preserved at very low temperatures. It cannot be formed by transposing me- 
tallic cyanates with the stronger acids in the presence of water, by which it is changed 
into carbonic anhydride and ammonia : 

HCNO + HaO = NH, + CO3. 

696. The Cyanates, therefore, when treated with hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, 
effervesce with the escape of rarbonic anhydride (distinction from cyanides), the pungent 
odor of cyanic acid being perceptible. The ammonia remains in the liquid as ammonium 
«alt, and may be detected by addition of potassium hydroxide, with heat. 

2koNO + 2H,S04 + 2HaO = KaSO* + (NH^hSOi + 200« 

697. The cyanates of the metals of the alkalies and of calcium are soluble in water ; 
most of the others are insoluble or sparingly soluble. All the solutions gradually decom- 
pose, with evolution of ammonia. — Silver cyanate is sparingly soluble in hot water, 
readily soluble in ammonia ; soluble, with decomposition, in dilute nitric acid (distinc- 
tioQ from cyanide). Copper cyanate is precipitated greenish-yellow. 
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Ammonium cyanate in solution changes gradually, or immediately when boiled, to 
urea, or carbamide, with which it is isomeric : NH4CNO = {NHa)',(00)". The latter 
is recognized by the characteristic crystalline laminsB of its nitrate, when a few drops of 
the solution, on glass, are treated with a drop of nitric acid. Also, solution of urea with 
solution of mercuric nitrate, forms a white precipitate, CH4N30(HgO)9, not turned yel- 
low (decomposed) by solution of sodium carbonate (no excess of mercuric nitrate being 
taken). Solution of urea, on boiling, is resolved into ammonium carbonate, which slowly 
yaporizes : 

CH4N3O + 2H3O =r (NH4),00. 

Gyanates, in the dry way, are reduced by strong deoxidizing agents to cyanides. 



THIOCYANIC ACID. HCNS. 

Oxidation valence H'C^^-'"S-" 

Structural valence H-S-C^N 

698. An aqueous solution of HCNS may be obtained by treating lead 
thiocyanate suspended in water with H,S. Also treating barium thiocyan- 
ate with H,SO^ in molecular piioportioiis. The anhydrous acid is obtained 
by treating dry Hg(CNS), with H,S. Potassium thiocyanate is formed by 
fusing KCN with S. Or two parts of K,Pe(CN), with one part of sulphur. 
Also by fusing the cyanide, or ferrocyauide of potassium with potassium 

thiosulphate, K,S,0,. 

2KCN + 8, = 2KCN8 

E4Fe(ON)8 + 88, = 4KCNS + Fe(ON8), 

4KON + 4E,8,0, = 4KONS + 3K,80« + K3S 

2K4Fe(CN)8 + 12E,8aO, = 12KCN8 + 0E,SO4 + E,S + 2FeS 
Thiocyanic is quite as frequently called sulphocyanic acid, and its salts 
either sulphocyanides or sulphocyanates. It corresponds to cyanic acid^ 
HCNO, oxygen being substituted for sulphur. 

699. Absolute thiocyanic acid, HON8, is a colorless liquid, crystallizing at 12*^ C. 
(54" F.), and boiling at 85° C. (185° F.) It has a pungent, acetous odor, and reddens lit- 
mus. It is soluble in water. The absolute acid decomposes quite rapidly at ordinary 
temperatures; the dilute solution, slowly; with evolution of carbonic anhydride, carbon, 
disulphide, hydrosulphuric acid, hydrocyanic acid, ammonia, and other products. 

The same products result, in greater or less degree, from transposing soluble thio-^ 
cyanates with strong acids; in greater degree as the acid is stronger and heat applied ; 
while in dilute cold solution, the most of the thiocyanic acid remains unHecomposed, giv- 
ing the acetous odor (see 701). The tliiocyanates, insoluble in water, are not all readily 
transposed. Thiocyanates of metals, whose sulphides are insoluble in certain acids, re- 
sist the action of the same acids. 

The thiocyanates of the metals of the alkalies, alkaline earths ; also, 
those of iron (ferrous and ferric), manganese, zinc, cobalt, and copper — are 
soluble in water. Mercuric tliiocyanate, sparingly soluble ; potassio mer- 
curic thiocyanate, more soluble. Silver fhionjanate is insoluble in water. 
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insoluble in dilute nitric acid, slowly soluble in ammonium hydroxide. 
The ferric reaction is the most distinctive. 

700. Solutions of metallic Thiocyanates give, with soluble salts of : 

Cobalt, very concentrated, a blue color, Co(CNS)„ crystallizable in blue 

needles, soluble in alcohol, not in carbon disulphide. The 
colomtion is promoted by warming, and the test is best made 
in an evaporating dish. In strictly neutral sohitions, iron, 
nickel, zinc, and manganese, do not interfere (Schoenn). 

Copper, if concentrated, a black crystalline precipitate, Cu(CNS)„ soluble 

in thiocyanate. With sulphurous acid, a white precipitate, 
CuCNS. 

Iron (ferrous), no precipitate or color. 

Iron (ferric), an intensely blood-red solution of Pe,(CNS)„ decolored by 

solution of mercuric chloride (217, duti7iction from acetic 
acid) ; decolored by phosphoric, arsenic, oxalic, and iodic 
acids, etc., unless with excess of ferric salt ; decolored by alka- 
lies, and by nitric acid, not by dilute hydrochloric acid. On 
introduction of metallic zinc, it ^evolves hydrosulphuric acid. 
Ferric thiocyanate is soluble in ether, which extracts traces of 
it from aqueous mixtures, rendering its color much more evi- 
dent by the concentration in the ether layer. 

Iiead, gradually, a yellowish crystalline precipitate, Pb(CNS)„ changed by 

boiling to white basic salt. 

Mercury (mercurous), a white precipitate, Hg,(CNS),, resolved by boiling 

into Hg and Hg(CN'S),. The mercurous thiocyanate, Hg,- 
(CNS),, swells greatly on ignition (being used in " Pharaoh's 
serpents"), with evolution of mercury, nitrogen, thiocyano- 
gen, cyanogen, and sulphur dioxide. 

Mercury (mercuric), in solutions not very dilute, a white precipitate 

Hg(CNS)„ somewhat soluble in excess of the thiocyanates, 
sparingly soluble in water, moderately soluble in alcohol. On 
ignition, it swells like the mercurous precipitate. 

Platinum. Platinic chloride, gradually added to a hot, concentrated solu- 
tion of potassic thiocyanate, forms a deep-red solution of 
double thiocyanate of potassium and phatinum (KCNS),Pt- 
(CNS)^, or more properly, K,Pt(CNS)g, the thiocyaiiO'plati' 
nnte of potass inm. The latter salt gives bright-colored pre- 
cipitates with metallic salts. The thiocyano-platinate of 
lead (so formed) is golden-colored ; that of silver, orange-red. 

Silver, a white precipitate, AgCNS, insoluble in water, insoluble in dilute 

nitric acid, slowly soluble in ammonium hydroxide, readily 
soluble in excess of potassic thiocyanate ; blackens in the 
light. 
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701. Certain active oxidizing agents, viz. : nascent chlorine, and nitric acid contain- 
ing nitrogen oxides, acting in hot, concentrated solution of thiocyanates, precipitate 
perthiocyanogen, H(CNS)i, of a yellow-red to rose-red color, even blue sometimes, when 
concentrated. It may be formed in the test for iodine, and mistaken for that element, 
in starch or carbon disulphide. If boiled with solution of potassium hydroxide, it forma 
thiocyanate. 

Concentrated hydrochloric acid, or sulphuric acid, added in excess to water solution 
of thiocyanates, causes the gradual formation of a yellow precipitate, pe^thiocyanie acid, 
(HON)aS9, slightly soluble in hot water, from which it crystallizes in yellow needles. It 
dissolves in alcohol and in ether. 

Thiocyanate of potassium can be fused in close vessels, without decomposition ; but 
with free access of air, it is resolved into sulphate and cyanate, with evolution of sulphu- 
rous acid. 

• 

702. Oxidation. — When thiocyanic acid is oxidized, the final prodncty 
as far as the sulphur is concerned, is always sulphuric acid or a sulphate. 
In many cases (in acid mixture) it lias been proven that the cyanogen is 
evolved as hydrocyanic acid. In other cases the same reaction is assumed 
as probable. 

HNO, a. Forms sulphuric acid and nitric oxide. 

HNO, b. Forms suli)iiuiic acid and nitric oxide. 

CI c. Forms at first a red compound of unknown composition, then 

HCl, H,SO^, and HON are produced. In alkaline mixture a 
chloride and sulphate are formed. 

HCIO d. Same as with Cfl. 

HCIO, e. Forms sulphuric, hydrochloric, and hydrocyanic acids. 

Br /. Forms HBr and H^SO^ ; but with alkalies, a bromide and sul- 

phate. 

HBrO, g. Foims HBr and H,SO,. 

HIO, h. Forms H^SO^ and free iodine. 

PbO, and Pb,0^ L Forms Pb" and sulphuric acid. In acid mixture only 

(E. A. Hardow, Jour. Chem. Soc, 11, 174). 

H,AsO^ j. Forms n,A80„ hydrocyanic and sulphuric acids. 

(Co,)^^ k. Forms Co", hydrocyanic and sulphuric acids. 

(NiJ^» I. Forms Ni", liydrocyanic and sulphuric acids. 

Cr^* m. Forms {CrJ% hydrocyanic and sulphuric acids. 

Mn"+'* n. Forms Mn", hydrocyanic and sulphuric acids. In alkaline 

mixture, a cyanate and sulphate are formed (WuRTz's Diet. 
Chim. 3, 95). 

NITROGEN. N ^. 1 4.021 0. 

703. Specific (jravitii, 0.9713. Vapor density (H = 1), 14; which is un- 
derstood to indicate Muit the molecule has two atoms, N,. 

Occurrence. — It exists in a free state in the air to the extent of about 
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79 per cent, by volume. It is found combined with hydrogen as NH„ and 
with bases as nitres. It exists in combination in the vegetable kingdom in 
nearly all the products of plant life, and in the animal kingdom in the 
fluids and tissues of the body. 

FreparatioiL — Nitrogen is produced : (1) From the air, by removing 
the oxygen by ignition, of phospliorus, by action of moist iron or other me- 
tallic filings, by potassium pyrogallate by NO and subsequent washing. 
(2) By passing CI into an excetig of NH^OH solution. (3) By igniting 
KH^NO,. (4) By igniting mixed KNO, and NH^Cl. (5) By fusing to- 
gether NH^NO, and NH^Cl and washing to remove the chh)rine. (6) By 
ignition of (NHJ.Cr.O,. (7) By ignition of K,Cr,0, and NH.Cl. 



2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



N, 



CL 



8NH, + 801, = 6NH4OI + 

NH4NO, = N, H- 2HaO 

KNO, + NH4CI = KOI + 2H9O + N, 

4NH«NO, + 2NH4OI = 12HaO + SN, + 

(NH4)30r307 = Na + OraOt + 4HaO 

KaOraOr + 2NH4OI = Or^O. + 4HaO + 2K01 + N, 
704. Properties. — A colorless, tafctelcss, odorless gas. It is not poison- 
ous, but kills by excluding the air from the lungs. It has been liquefied by 
the cold produced by its own expansion from a compression of 300 atmos- 
pheres at 13° C. Under ordinary atmo!?pheric pressure, liquid nitrogen 
boils at -193.1° C. (Wroblewski, 1884). It rarely combines with other 
free elements. Quantitatively it is estimated by measuring its volume after 
separating it from other gases. 

706. The Nitrogen Series of Elements comprises five perrissads, all acting as triads 
in their more stable or typical unions, and differing from each other in regular grada- 
tion. Some of these progressive variations may be stated as follows: 





N 


P 


As 


Sb 


Bi 




Non-metal. 


Non-metal. 


Non-metal. 


MetaL 


MetaL 


Atomic weiffhta 


14.0210 


80 958 


74.918 


119.955 


207.523 


Vaporisation. 

Typical 

hydrides. 


(Gaseoue.) 

Strong has e. 
Slowly decom- 
posed by elec- 
tricity. 


At 287.3°C. 

P '"Ha 

Weak base. 
Readily decom- 
posed by elec- 
tricity. 


At 4rx)« C. 

A8-'"Hs 

Indifferent. De- 
composed at 
red neat. 


At white heat. 
Sb- 'H, 

Indifferent. De- 
composed be- 
low red heat. 


At fall fomace 
heat. 


Tsrpioal oxyeren 


HN^, 


HPvOs 


H,Asv04 


Sb''aO, 


Bi'^aO, 


oomponnda. 




H,Pv04 


As^'aOa 








Active acid. 


Weak acid. 


Weak acid. 


Indifferent acid. 


Not acidoloius. 




Solable salts. 


Precipitates. 


Precipitates. 


Precipitates. 


PrecipitatCB. 



Wlien any dry carbon-compound containing nitrogen (organic) is heated with excess 
of dry sodium hydrate and lime (or any dry, fixed alkali), ammonia is evojved, and may 
be recognized by its odor, effect on moist litmus-paper, etc. 
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lOTROUS OXIDE. N,0. 

Oxidation valence N',0~" 

O 

Structural valence, usually represented as N=N 

706. Specific gravity (observed), 1.614 (Dalton). Vapor density 
(H=l), 22. 

Prepared usually by heating ammonium nitrate to 243° C. Above 260® 
C, other products, especially NO, are formed. It is purified by passing 
through KOH, to remove CI, and through PeSO^, to remove NO. 

Properties. — Nitrous oxide (laughing gas) is colorless, odorless, and 
has a sweet taste. When inhaled, produces first transient intoxication, 
and then complete aiisesthesia. At 0° C, under a pressure of 30 atmos- 
pheres, it condenses to a liquid, which, at ordinary atmospheric pressure, 
boils at -92° C. (Pictet). On exposure to the air, the cold caused by its 
own evaporation causes it to freeze at —99° C. (Wills). Soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether. Incombustible, but supports combustion. 

NITRIC OXIDR NO. 

Oxidation valence N"0~" 

N=0 

Structural valence. . . — N=0 (Franklakd) or N=0 

707. Specific gravity 1.041 (Thomson). Vapor density, (H=l), 15. 
Preparation. — (1) By action of HNO„ sp. gr. 1.20, upon metallic Cu, 

Ag, Hg, Zn, etc. (2) By action of PeSO^ upon KNO,, in presence of hot 
H,SO^ ; or of PeCl, and HCl. (3) By passing NH, over hot MnO,. 

1. 80u + 8HNO, = 3Cu(NO,)a -h 4HaO + 2NO 

2. 6FeS04 + 5H,S04 + 2ENOs = 3Fe„vS04)i + 2KHSO4 + 4H,0 + 2NO 
GFeOl, + 8H01 + aKNO, = 3Pea01« 4- 4H,0 + 2KC1 + 2NO 

8. 5MnO, -i- 2NH3 = 5MnO + 3H,0 + 2NO 

Properties. — Condenses to a liquid at -11° C, under a pressure of 104, 
and at 8° C, under a pressure of 270 atmospheres (Cailletet, 1877). A 
colorless giUy having a disagreeable odor ; destroying life if respired, even 
for a few seconds. It immediately oxidizes to NO^ when it comes in con- 
tact with the air. Solution of PeSO^ absorbs it freely, forming (PeSOj,NO, 
from which compound the NO is driven off unchanged by boiling ; see test 
for HNO, (724). It is absorbed by nitric acid, forming a red, gi'een, or 
blue solution, according to the temperature and degree of dilution. 

NITROUS ACID. HNO,. 

Oxidation valence H'N"'0-", 

Structural valence H— O— N=0 

708. Nitrous anliydride (N,0,). When starch, sugar, arsenious acid, 
and other easily oxidizable bodies are heated tofj:ether with nitric acid, red 
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fumes are given off, consisting of varying quantities of N^O, and NO,, and 
capable of being condensed to a very volatile green-colored liquid. This 
liquid may be employed for the purpose of preparing pure nitrous anhy- 
dride by passing a current of nitric oxide gas into the warmed liquid, and 
allowing the gas which is evolved to pass through a heated glass tube, the 
product being condensed in a tube plunged into a freezing mixture 
(Hassenbach, Jour. Prac. Chem, (2), 4, 1). Nitrous anhydride is also 
obtained when a mixture of one volume of oxygen and four volumes of 
nitric oxide is allowed to pass through a hot tube ; thus : 2NO 4- O = N,0,. 
It is a deep-red gas. It condenses to a blue liquid at 14.4'' C under 755 
m.m. pressure (Gains, 1883, Chem, News, 48, 97). 

Nitrous acid. — Water at 0° C. dissolves N,0,, forming a blue solution, 
supposed to be nitrous acid (BOTO,). But it has never been isolated. It de- 
composes at ordinary temperatures, thus : 3ELNO, = HNO, + 2NO + H,0. 



709. Likewise, when a metallic nitrite is transposed by dilute sulphuric acid, nitric 
cande is evolved and nitric acid is left in solution ; the brown gas which appears being 
formed by the oxidation of nitric oxide, as soon as it enters the air : 

6KNO, + 3H,SO« = 3KaS04 + 2HNO, + 2H3O + 4NO 
Nitrites, in many relations, act very readily as oxidizing agents ; in other relations, 
with equal readiness, as deoxidizing agents. In both of these directions, they furnish re- 
actions for their identification. 

By Oxidizing ilction, nitrites mostly furnish one-fourth of their oxygen, leaving ni- 
tric oxide. When decomposed in dilute cold solution by acetic acid or very dilute sul- 
phuric acid, tliey instantly liberate iodine from iodides {distinction from nitrates^ which 
do not give this reaction, even in concentrated solutions). Only a drop or two of the 
potassium iodide solution shouM be added ; if but traces of nitrite are present, the 
iodine may be detected by starch or carbon disulphide. 

HNOa + HI = I + HaO + NO 

710. Nitrites with very dilute acids— and with acetic acid— form the brown liquid 
with cold solutions of ferrous salts (distinction from nitrates, provided the reagent, 
FeSOi, contains no free sulphuric or other free acid). 

6FeS04 + 2HaS04 + 2KNOa = Te^(SO,)t -r KaSO* + 2(FeS04),NO + 2HaO 

Nitrites, with iodic acid, or iodate and slight acidulation, give free iodine— 2^ good 
distinction from nitrates. 

A concentrated solution of nitrites, treated with a drop or two of aniline sulphate 
solution, gives the vapor of phenol, recognized by its odor (OeHiN oxidized to CaHoO) 
—a distinction from nitric acid. Indigo solution in sulphuric acid is bleaclied by 
nitrit&s. 

As a reducing agent, a nitrite decolors potaaaium permanganate solution acidulated 
with sulphuric acid — an easy distinction from nitrate. 

711. Nitrites are all aoluble in water— argentic nitrite being but very sparingly 
soluble, and nitrites generally requiring for solution a larger proportion of water than 
nitrates. Tn solutions not very dilute, silver nitrate precipitates ailver nitrite, AgNO,, 
white. In moderately concentrated solutions of potassium nitrite, cobalt nitrate precipi- 
tSkU^ potassio cobaltic nitrite, (KNOa)6Co«0,(Na03)a, reddish-yellow, sparingly soluble in 
water (270). 
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In analysis, nitrites respond to the common test for nitrates (724); from which they 
are distinguished as stated in 709 to 711. 

By ignition, metallic nitrites are resolved into metallic oxides, nitrogen, and oxygen ; 
except silver and mercury nitrites, and the nitrites of some of the rarer metals which, 
like their oxides, are reduced to the metallic state by heat alone. Ammonium nitrite is 
decomposed into nitrogen and water. Heated with oxidizable bodies, nitrites deflagprate 
or detonate, like nitrates. 

If cyanide of potassium be added to an alkaline nitrile, then some neutral solution of 
cobaltous chloride and a little acetic acid, the liquid becomes of a rosy-orange color from 
the formation of nitrocyanide of cobalt and potassium (C. D. Braun). 

712. Production of nitrites. — The nitrites are all soluble; the silver 
and lead salts sparingly. 

Nitrite of potassium may be made by fusion from the nitrate, oxygen 
being evolved, or by passing peroxide of nitrogen, N^O^, into potassium hy- 
drate. Silver nitrite can be made from this by precipitation, and purified 
by recrysiallization. 

Basic lead nitrite can be made by boiling lead nitrate with metallic lead. 
The other nitrites are made by transposition ; adding to silver nitrite, the 
chloride of the metal, which we wish to change to a nitrite, care being 
taken to add just enough. The nitrites of mercurosum, tin, antimony, bis- 
muth, aluminium, iron, and chromium have not been made. 

713. Oxidation. — Nitrous acid acts sometimes as an oxidizing and some- 
times as a reducing agent. When it oxidizes nitric oxide is formed. When 
it reduces nitric acid is produced. 

H,PO, b. Nitric oxide and phosphoric acid are formed. 

H,S c, Hydrosulphuric acid has no action upon nitrite of potassium, but 

on addition of acetic acid sulpiiiir separates, and if the solu- 
tion is hot nitric oxide is formed, the fumes of peroxide of ni- 
trogen being clearly visible. 

H,SO, d. Forms sulphuric acid and nitric oxide [Gmelin- Kraut, Handbuch 

der Cheviie, I. 2, 458]. 

HCIO, ^. First forms peroxide of chlorine, C1,0^ [J/t7/on], then hydro- 
chloric acid [Toussaifit ; Gmelin-Krauty Handbuch der 
Chemie, I. 2, 458]. 

Br A. Free bromine seems to have no action on nitrous acid. 

HI y. Forms iodine and nitric oxide. 

HIO, k. Forms iodine and nitric acid. 

HCNS /. Forms suli)huric and hydrocyanic acids, and nitric oxide Some- 
times traces of other cyanogen ])roduct8 are formed. 

H^Fe(CN), m. Forms first, ferricyanic acid, then nitroferricyanic acid. 

H,Pe,(CN),, n. Forms nitroferricyanic acid. 

PbO, 0. Forms Pb" and nitric acid [Gmelifi- Kraut, Handbuch der Cheviie, 

I. 2, 458]. 
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Hg' p. Becomes Hg° [ Watts' Dictionary, 4, 70 ; Wurtz's Dictionnaire de 

CTiimie, I. 489 ; Gmelin-Kraut, Handhuch der Chemte, !• 
2, 460]. 

Mercuric salts are not reduced [Heppe, Chernische EeactioneUy, 
336]. 
Mn^' + ^r. Forms Mn" and nitric acid. 

Co" s. Changes Co" to Co'" (270) [ Watts' Dictionary, I. 1045]. 
Ni'" t. Nitrites acidulated with phosphoric acid reduce Ni'" to Ni'V 

even in the cold. 
Cr^' u. Becomes (Crjvi [ Watts' Dictionary, 4, 70]. 
Urea v. On warming the nitrogen of both compounds is set free. 

CH4N,0 + 2HNOa = 00» + 2N, + 8H,0 

NITBOGEN PEBOXIDE. NO,. 

Oxidation valence N»^0~", 

714. Vapor density at 140° C. (H=l) is 23 (Deville and Troost)^ 
showing that at that temperature the molecule is NO,. At 60.2° C. the 
density seems to indicate that the gas is made up of a mixture of equal 
parts of NO, and N,0^. 

Production. — (1) By submitting one volume of oxygen and two parts 
of NO to a freezing mixture, NO -f O = NO,. (2) By ignition of 
Pb(NO,),. 2Pb(NO,), = 2PbO + 4NO, + O,. Tlie NO,^ is separated 
from the oxygen by passing the mixed gases through a freezing mixture. 
(3) By adding oxygen to the oxides evolved by the action of nitric acid on 
metals and other reducing agents. It is formed when NO comes in contact 
with the air. 

Properties. — A brownish-red gas, very irritating and poisonous whea 
inhaled. Does not support ordinary combustion. It solidifies at -9'' C. 
(Peligot) ; and boils at 21.6° C. (Thorpe, 1880). At 0^ 0., water forms 
HNO, and HNO,. At higher temperatures, HNO, and NO. Potassiunk 
hydroxide forms a nitrate and a nitrite. 

2NO, + H,0 = HNO, + HNO, 

8NO, + HaO = 2HNO, + NO 

2NO, + 2EOH = KNO, + KNO3 + H,0 

NITBIC ACID. HNO,. 

Oxidation valence H'N^ 0~", 

O 

Structural valence .' H-0-N=0 

716. Preparation of nitric anhydride, N,0^. — (1) By passing dry chlo- 
rine over AgNO, at 93.5° C, condensing the gas in a cold receiver (De- 
ville). (2) By passing NO,Gl over AgNO, (Odet and Vignon). (3) By- 
treating HNO, with P,0^ (Weber). 
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I 

1. 4AgNO, + 201a = 4Ag01 + 2N,06 + O, 

2. AgNO. + N0,01 = AgOl + N3O6 

3. 6HNO, + PaOft = 2H,P04 + 8N,Os 

A colorless solid, melting at 30° C, and boiling at 45° to 50° C. (De- 
ville). It is instable, decomposed by heat above its boiling point. It 
unites with water to form the corresponding acid. 

716. Absolute nitric acid — HN^Os — is a colorless, transparent, mobile liquid, of the 
specific gravity of 1.58 at 15** C. [Millon], boiling at 86*' C. (187*' P.) with partial decom- 
position, leaving nitric acid mixed with water. Aqueous nitric acid having 70 per cent, 
of HNOs, and corresponding to (HNOs)3(H90)s, specific gravity 1.42, appears to be a 
definite hydrate, as both stronger and weaker acids are, by boiling, reduced to this 
composition, which boils at 123° C. (253" F.) The reagent designated in this work as 
nitric acid has a specific gravity of 1.2, and about 35 per cent, of HNO$ (Fresenius' 
standard). 

717. By heating, by action of the light, and by organic partjcles from the air, strong 
nitric acid parts with oxygen and generates nitrous anhydride and nitric peroxide, N^Ot 
And N9O4, which remain dissolved with a yellow color. The tendency to this change is 
very strong in absolute nitric acid, which cannot well be preserved colorless ; and the 
Acid of 70 per cent, colors far more readily than that of 85 per cent. The nitrogen ox- 
ides may be expelled by boiling ; or, with less waste of nitric acid, by passing pure 
Air through it, by means of a bellows, a wash-bottle, and, to avoid dilution, a dryings 
tube. 

Nitric acid is a atrnng oxidizing agentt and, as such, its reactions with oxidizable 
elements and compounds are in constant requisition in analysis. Unless heated, nitric 
Acid does not generally oxidize substances as quickly as chlorine with water. 

718. In oxidizing and dissolving metals or metalloids, and in oxidizing lower 
oxides, nitric acid most frequently disengages water and nitric oxide (d); but, with cer- 
tain substances and under certain conditions, other residues are chiefly produced, as 
dinitrogen tetroxide (6), nitrous acid (c), nitrous oxide (e), nitrogen (/), hydrogen (a), 
ammonium nitrate (g). Examples of several of these results, as varied by conditions, are 
seen in the case of zinc (290 e, d, e), iron (202 6, e, d, e), tin (526 d^ e), arsenious acid 
(475 c). Further, in the study of oxidations, see 733. 

a. HNO3 = NOs (combined) + H 

b. 2HNO, = " + HaO + N,04 

c. HNO, = ** + HNOa(2HNO, = H,OandN,0,) 

d. 2HNO, = 30 " + HaO + 2NO 

e. 2HNO, = 40 ** + H,0 + N,0 

/. 2HNO, = 50 '* + HaO + 2N (combined). 

g. lOHNO, = 8NO, ** + 3H,0 + NH«NO, 

719. The metallic sulphides (except mercuric sulphide) dissolve as nitrates by action 
of nitric acid, more or less readily ; the sulphur being at first mostly left as a residue. 
But as fast as the sulphur is oxidized, metallic sulphates are formed, soluble or insoluble 
(equations in 388). 

720. Nitric acid is formed by transposition betVeen sulphuric acid and 

nitrates : 

KNO, + H,SO« = HNO, + KHSO4 

(With solid nitrates, short of a high heat.) 
2ENO, + H,SO« = 2HNOi + K,SO« 

(In solution ; or with solids at a red heat.) 
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721. The Nitrates are all soluble in water. There are a few basic ni- 
trates — basic bismuth nitrate, basic mercurous and mercuric nitrates — insol- 
uble in water. Many of tlie nitrates are insoluble in alcohol. 

Most of the tests for the identification of nitric acid are made by its 
deoxidation, disengaging a lower oxide of nitrogen (724), or even, by com- 
plete deoxidation, forming ammonia (726). 

722. Sulphuric acid is transposed with metallic nitrates, with but little 
decomposition of the nitric acid formed (720). The colorless or slightly 
reddish gas does not rise till the mixture is very hot — absolute nitric acid 
not being, like hydrochloric acid, a gas at ordinary temperatures. It red- 
dens litmus, and has a characteristic acrid odor. 

723. If, with the sulphuric acid, a bit of copper turning, or a crystal of 
ferrous sulphate, is added to a concentrated solution or residue of nitrate, 
the mixture gives off abundant brown vapors ; the colorless nitric oxide, 
NO, which is set free from the mixture, oxidizing immediately in the air to 
dinitrogen trioxide and peroxide, N,0, and NO, : 

2KNO, + 4H,S04 + 30u = K,SO« + 30uS0« + 4H,0 + 2NO 
2XNO, + 4HaS04 + 6FeSO« = E,SO« + 3Fe3(SO«), + 4H,0 + 2NO 

2NO + O = N,0, 
2NO + 20 = N,04 
The three atoms of oxygen furnished by two molecules of nitrate (as in 
718 d)y suffice to oxidize three atoms of cojiper ; so that 3CuO with 3H,SO^, 
may form 3CuSO^ and 3H,0. The same three atoms of oxygen (having 
six bonds) suffice to oxidize six molecules of ferrous salt into three mole- 
cules of ferric salt ; so that 6PeSO^ with 3H,SO„ can form 3Pe,(SOj, 
and 3H,0. 

724. Now if, by the last-named reaction, the nitric oxide is disengaged 
in cold solution, with excess of ferrous salt and of sulphuric acid, instead 
of passing off, the nitric oxide combines with the ferrous salt, forming a 
black broton liquid^ (PeSOJ,NO, decomposed by heat and otherwise in- 
stable. And 2NO require 4PeSO^, in addition to the proportion of ferrous 
salt in the equation in 723. 

2KNO, + 4H,S04 + lOPeSO* = KaSO* + 3Pe-,(SO«), + 4H,0 + 2(PeS04)aNO 

This exceedingly delicate test for nitric acid or nitrates in solution may 
be conducted as follows : Take sulphuric acid to a quarter of an inch in 
depth in the test-tube ; add without shaking a nearly equal bulk of solu- 
tion of ferrous sulphate, and cool the liquid ; then add slowly of the solu- 
tion to be tested for nitric acid, slightly tapping the test-tube on the side, 
but not shaking it. The " broton ring " forms, between the two layers of 
liquid — violet, red, brown, or black, according to proportions and condi- 
tions. The color disappears on heating, with evolution of nitrous gas, yel- 
lowish ferric solution remaining. The test is somewhat more delicate if a 
crystal of ferrous sulphate be added, instead of the solution, and the test- 
tube be set aside for several hours. 
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725. Slight traces of nitrate (as In rain or riyer-waters) are detected, according to the 
above reaction, by first reducing to nitrite by heating for some time with zinc amalgam, 
or less readily with finely divided zinc. Nitrites previously found to be absent ^ by the 
same test, viz. : To a thick layer of the clear filtered water the solution of ferrous sul- 
phate is added, and the brown coloration obtained, if nitrites have been formed. Or, a 
•drop or two of potassium iodide solution with fresh starch-paste, and a drop or two of 
very dilute sulphuric acid, is added (709). 

The reduction to nitrite may also be effected by zinc or cadmium, in acidulated so- 
lution, as follows (Storer):* Boil the solution, slightly acidulated (by addition of sul- 
phuric acid, if necessary) with metallic cadmium (or zinc), for about five minutes, in a 
tall vessel — or, better, in a retort with raised condenser — and filter or decant from the 
metal. Then add a mixture of potassium iodide and starch-paste— or, better, a mixture 
of zinc iodide, zinc chloride, and starch-paste. The iodine-color indicates nitrous acid, 
reduced from nitric acid. Without the boiling in acidulate solution, hydrogen peroxide 
may be formed, giving a fallacious indication for nitric acid. 

726. Reduction to Ammonia, by strong reducing agents (718 g), is a valuable re- 
source in identifying nitric acid. The tests based on this principle are delicate, but do 
not distinguish nitric acid from nitrous acid or cyanogen compounds. Ammonia, if 
found already present, may be distilled off. In those tests requiring use of strong al- 
kali, nitrogenous organic substances will give ammonia. The ammonia obtained is, in 
most methods, identified by potassium mercuric iodide — a -reaction so delicate as to 
show the frequent presence of ammonia in distilled water and many reagents. Hence, 
all these must be first tested, if necessary, after distillation. Larger quantities of am- 
monia are recognized in vapor, by litmus, etc. 

In neutral solutions, sodium amalgam is used as follows — a method for the total of 
nitric and nitrous acids and ammonia, in potable waters, and otherwise applied: To 6 or 
S cub. cent. (IJ^ or 2 fluid drachms) of the solution (in a carefully cleaned test-tube) add 
100 to 200 grains of sodium-amalgam which is J^ per cent, sodium ; cork the tube lightly 
and leave for twelve hours. Hydrogen is always slowly evolved, and escapes. Decant 
and rinse into a glass cylinder one inch wide, and at least six inches high, and add water 
to about 60 cub. cent. (2 fluid ounces). Nessler's test solution is now applied. The test 
cannot be made before dccantation from the amalgam, as the nascent hydrogen inter- 
feres. 

The nascent hydrogen developed by dissolving zinc in solution of potassium hy- 
droxide also reduces nitrates in the alkaline solution, and evolves ammonia. This is 
a convenient and efficient test by reduction to ammonia. The solution should be 
strongly charged with potassium hydrate, the zinc finely divided, and mixed with half its 
weight of iron filings. The mixture is then distilled at a boiling rate, and the distillate 
tested for ammonia by potassium mercuric iodide. The reagents, including the water, 
should be first tested in the apparatus. 

Metallic magnesium may be used for the reduction, as follows: Acidulate with 
phosphoric acid; add magnesium wire, and leave, cold, a few minutes. Then test for 
ammonia, by the potassium mercuric iodide solution with potassium hydroxide. If in- 
terfering acids are present, add potassium hydroxide, distill, and test the distillate for 
nminonia. 

Stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid, heated with a nitrate, form stannic chlo- 
ride, and convert nitric acid to ammonia (which remains as ammonium salt). 

727. With hydrochloric acid, nitric acid forms free chlorine, etc. (nitrohydrm-hloric 
:icid). applied as a test for nitric acid — in absence of other oxidizing agents — as follows : 
Heat a little hydrochloric acid in a test-tube to boiling: color it (slightly) with a drop or 

,* Amer. Jour. Science, [.3] XII. 176 (Sept., 187«). 
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two of very dilute indigo solution (in sulphuric acid), and boil again. If the hydrochlo- 
ric acid was pure, the color remains unchanged. The addition of a nitrate, with boiling, 
now quickly bleaches the solution. 

728. Phenol, OeHftOH, gives a deep red-brown color witli nitric acid, by formation 
of nitrophenol (mono, di, or tri), 06H«(N09)OH to 06Ha(N02)sOH, *' picric acid" or 
iiitrophenic acid. A mixture of one part of phenol (eryst. carbolic acid), four parts of 
strong sulphuric acid, and two parts of water, constitutes a reagent for a very delicate 
test for nitrates (or nitrites), a few drops being sufficient. With unmixed nitrates, the 
action is explosive, unless upon very small quantities. The addition of potassium hy- 
droxide deepens and brightens the color of the nitrophenic acid solution. 

729. Bmoia, dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid, treated (on a porcelain sur- 
face) with even traces of nitrates, gives a fine deep-red color, soon paling to reddish-yel- 
low. If now stannous chloride dilute solution be added, a fine red- violet color appears. 
(Chloric acid gives the same reaction.) Aniline Sulphate solution, with a half volume of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, treated (on a porcelain surface) with traces of nitrates, 
gives a rose-red color, commencing with red lines, and when concentrated appearing 
brown-red. 

730. By slight ignition, nitrates of the fixed alkali and alkaline earth metals are 
reduced to nitrites^ recognized as shown in 709. Stronger ignition changes them to caua- 
tic Inues, with formation of brown vapors. Nitrates of heavy metals are mostly changed 
to oxides by heat; ammonium nitrate, wholly to nitrous oxide and water. 

Heated on Charcoal, or with potassium cyanide, or sugar, sulphur, or other easily 
oxidizable substance (as in gunpowder), nitrates are reduced with deflagration or explo- 
sion^ more or less violent. With potassium cyanide, on platinum foil, the deflagration 
is especially vivid. In this reaction free nitrogen is evolved, as by equation /, 718. 

Strongly heated with excess of potassium hydrate and sugar or other carbonaceous 
compound, in a dry mixture, nitrates are reduced to ammonia, which is evolved, and 
may be detected. In this carbonaceous mixture, the nitrogen of nitrates reacts with 
alkalies, like the unoxidized nitrogen in carbonaceous compounds (compare 705, 718 g, 
and 726). 

731. Free Nitrio Acid may be distinguished from nitrates, by giving t?ie hrown 
liquid with ferrous salt, on reduction by zinc, without addition of sulphuric acid, as 
stated in 725, and by colori?ig quill-cuttings or white woollen fabrics yellow when the 
solution is evaporated with them on the water-bath. The yellow color substance contains 
xanthoproteic acid, and is formed by action of nitric acid upon any gelatinoid substance 
— as the skin — and upon ordinary albumenoid substances. 

732. Nitrates are all soluble, a. They are formed by the action of nitric 
acid upon metals, as described in 733. b. By dissolving the oxides, hydrox- 
ides, or carbonates of the metals in nitric acid. Meicurous, stannous, 
manganous, and ferrous nitrates should not be evaporated to expel excess 
of nitric acid, since a higher metallic form would result. The crystals may 
be washed in cold water, to free them from the uncombined acid. All 
nitrates are decomposed by heat ; a few, the alkalies and alkaline earths, 
first evolve oxygen and form nitrites, afterward a mixture of oxygen and 
nitrogen, leaving the oxides ; others eitlier free nitric acid or a mixture of 
the oxides of nitrogen, until only the oxide of the metal remains. There 
are two exceptions, silver and mercury, in which cases only the free metnls 
remain. 
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733. Of course nitric acid can never act as a reducing agent. Acting as 
an oxidizing agent, it may form NH„ N, N,0, NO, N,0^ or N,0^. 

If the nitric acid is in excess, and a boiling heat be used, the product is 
nearly all NO, while excess of the reducing agent and a low temperature 
favor the formation of NH,. 

A convenient test for NO is made by passing the gas into ferrous 
sulphate. (See 718 and Acworth and Armstrong, Jour. Chem. Society, 
32, 54.) 

The action upon H,C,0^ and HCNS has been given (659, 702). 

HjPOj b. Becomes phosphoric acid. 

H,S c. Forms sulphur, and may be further oxidized to sulphuric acid. 

The nitric acid must be stronger than sp. gr. 1.18 [Ghnelin- 
Kraut, Handbuch, 1. 2, 219]. 

HgSO, d. Becomes sulphuric acid. 

HCl e. Forms nitrohydrochloric acid. 

HCIO, /. Nitric acid added to a chlorate liberates chloric acid, which de- 
composes, but the nitric is not changed [Penny, Jour. Frakt, 
Chem., 23, 296]. 

HBr g. Gives free bromine. 

I h. Forms iodic acid; action slow, and strong nitric acid should be used — 

at least sp. .gr. 1.42. Tliis is a practical method for making 
iodic acid, if acid of sp gr. 1.48 is used [Bous807i, Comptes 
Iie?idus Academie des Sciences, 13, 1111]. 

HI i. Forms first free iodine, then iodic acid. 

HCNS j. Forms hydrocyanic and sulphuric acids. 

With strong nitric acid, traces of carbonic acid are formed [ Vogel^ 
Gmelin's Hand-book, 8, 75]. 

H^Pe(CN), k. Forms ferricyanic acid [ Watts'* Dictionary, 2, 250], and 

tiien nitroferricyanic acid. 

H,Pe,(CN)„ /. Forms nitroferricyanic acid. 

m. Nitric acid oxidizes all ordinary metals. (It does not act upon gold 
or platinum.) It forms nitrates, except in the case of tin, 
. antimony, and arsenic, with which it forms Hj^Sn^O^^, Sb,0^, 
and HjAsO^. 
With the respective metals it forms Hg' or Hg", Sn" or Sn"", As"' 
or As^ , Sb'" or Sb^ , Pe" or Pe'", according to the amount of 
nitric acid employed. 
With cojiper it forms cupric nitrate (never cuprous); with cobalt it 
forms cobaltous nitrate. 

PbgO^ ??. Becomes i)lumbic nitrate and PbO,. The nitric acid is not re- 
duced. 

Hg' n. HccoTiios Hg". 

SnO p. Becomes SnO,. (Not stannic nitrate.) 
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HjAsO, q Becomes H,AbO^. 
SbjO, r. Becomes Sb,0^. 
Cu' 5. Hecomes Cu". 

t, MnO, NiO, CoO, Cr,0, are not oxidized. 
Pe" u. Becomes Pe'". 



OXYGEN. O = 15. 9633. 

734. The vapor density (H = 1), 16, sliows that the molecule of oxygen 
has two atoms. 

Occurrenoe. — Tlie rocks, clay, and sand constituting the main part of 
the earth's crust contain from 44 to 48 per cent, of oxygen ; and as water 
contains 88.87 per cent., it has been estimated that one-half of the crust is 
oxygen. Except in atmospheric air, it is always found combined. 

Preparation.— (1) By igniting HgO. (2) By heating KCIO, to 350'' 
C, KCIO^ is produced and oxygen is evolved ; at a higher temperature 
the KCIO^ becoming KCl. But in presence of MnO, the chlorate is com- 
pletely changed to KCl at 200"* C, without forming KCIO,, the MnO, not 
being changed. Spongy platinum may be substituted for MnO,. (3) Ac- 
tion of heat on similar salts furnishes oxygen — e.g.^ KCIO and KCIO, form- 
ing KCl, KBrO, forming KBr, KIO, and KIO^ forming KI, KNO, forming 
KNO, (at a white heat forming K,0, NO, and O). (4) By action of heat 
on metallic oxides, as shown in the equations below. (5) BaO, heated in 
the air to 550° C, becomes BaO„ and at 800" C. is resolved into BaO and 
free oxygen, making theoretically a cheap process. (6) By heating higher 
oxides or their salts with H,SO, : Cr^^ is changed to (CrJ^S (Co,)^* to Co", 
(Ni,)vi to Ni", Biv to Bi'", Pe^' to (PeJ% Pb'^ to Pb", Mn" + '» to Mn" ; in 
each case a sulphate is formed and oxygen given off. (7) By passing sul- 
phuric iwjid over red hot bricks ; the SO, is separated by water, and after 
conversion into H,SO^ is used over again. (8) The following cheap process 
is now employed on a large scale. Steam is passed over sodium manganate 
at a dull red heat; Mn,0, and oxygen are formed. Then, without change of 
apparatus or temperature, air instead of steam is passed over the mixture 
of Mn^O, and NaOH. The Mn^O, is thus again oxidized to Na^MnO^, and 
free nitrogen is liberated. 

1. 2HgO (at 500^ C ) = 2Hg 4- O9 

2. a. 2K010, (at 350° C.) = KOIO4 4- KOI -f O, 

b. 2KOIO3 (at red heat) = 2K01 H- SO, 

c 2K010, 4- 7iMnO, (at 20^ C.) = nMnO, -f 2K01 H- 80, 

3. a. KOlOa -f ignition = KOI + Oa 

6. 2KBrO, 4- '* = 2KBr 4- 80a 

c. 2KIO, 4 " = 2KI H- 30, 

d. KIO4 4 *• = KI 4- 20a 

e. 2KNO, 4 *' = 2KNOa 4 O, 
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/. 4KNOa (white heat) - 2KaO 4- 4NO + C;. 
4 a. 2Pb304 " = 6PbO + Oa 

h. 2Sba06 (red heat) = 2Sb20« + Oa 
C. BiaOft '• = BiaOa + Oa 

d, 40rO, (about 200° C ) - 20ra08 4- 30a 

e. -IKaCraO? (red heat) = 2Cr903 + 4KaOr04 -h SOa 
/. 6FeaOi (white heat) = 4FeiO« + Oa 

g, 3MnOa ** = MniO« + Oa 

h. eOoaOa (dull red heat) = 4Co,0« + Oa 
i. 2NiaOa ** •* = 4NiO + Oa 

j. 2AgaO (300-* C.) = 4Ag + Oa 

5. 2BaOa (800° C.) = 2BaO + O3 

6. 2KaOra07 -+- 8HaS04 = 2KaCra(S04)4 + 30a -h SHaO 
2KaMDa08 + 6HaSO« = 2KaSO« -f 4MnSO« + 50a + 6HaO 
2Pb,04 + 6HaS04 = ePbSO* -+- 6HaO -+- Oa 

7. 2HaSO« (upon red hot bricks) = 2SOa + 2HaO + O9 

8. 4NaaMn04 + 4HaO (dull red heat) = 8NaOH + 2MnaO» -I- 80« 
8NaOH + 2MnaOa + air, 3(Oa + 4Na) = 4NaaM]i04 + 4HaO + 12N, 

735. Properties. — By pressure and cold it is condensed to a colorless 
liquid. This liquid boils under ordinary atmospheric pressure at -184° C; 
and under a pressure of 50 atmospheres at -113° C. (Wroblewski, 1884, 
Compt. Rend, 98, 982). Pure oxygen may be breathed for a short time 
witiiout injury. A rabbit placed in pure oxygen at 24° C. (75° F.) lived 
for three weeks, eating voraciously all the time, but nevertheless becoming 
thin. The action of oxygen at 7.2° C. (45° F.) is to produce narcotism and 
eventually death. When oxygen is cooled by a freezing mixture it induces 
so intense a narcotism that operations may be performed under its influ- 
ence. Coni})ressed oxygen is ** the most fearful poison known." Tim pure 
gjis at a pressure of 3.5 atmospheres, or air at a pressure of 22 atmospheres, 
produces violent convulsions, simulating those of strychnia poisoning, ulti- 
mately causing death. The arterial blood in these cases is found to contain 
about twice the quantity of its normal oxygen. Further, compressed oxy- 
gen stops fermentation, and permanently destroys the power of yeast (Paul 
I^ert). 

At varying temperatures oxygen combines directly with all metals ex- 
cept silver, gold, and platinum, and with these it may be made to combine 
by precipitation. It combines with all non-metals except fluorine ; the 
combination occurring directly, at high tomjieratures, except with CI, Br, 
and I, which require the intervention of a third body. 



OZONE. O, (?). 

736. Ozone is the name of a modified form of oxygen, of the true na- 
ture of which there is still some doubt, as it has never been obtained free 
from ordinary oxygen. It is found in small quantities in the air, especially 
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at tlie sea-shore and in the open country. It is never found in the atmos- 
pliere of crowded cities. 

Production — (1) By the action of electricity on moist oxygen or air, 
better at a low temperature. (2) By the electrolysis of dilute sulphuric 
acid. (3) By the combustion of phosphorus in moist air. (4) Formed 
during the evaporation of water. 

Properties. — When inhaled in small quantities, supposed to be health- 
ful. In larger quantities irritates the eyes and nose. Has proved fatal to 
animals that have been made to breathe it. Condenses to a liquid at a 
higher temperature than ordinary oxygen. Theory represents the mole- 
cule as having three atoms, O,, ordinary oxygen two atoms, O,. Whon 
heated to 300° C. it is decomposed, forming ordinary oxygen, with an in- 
crease in volume ; perhaps thus, 20, ==30,. It liberates iodine from KI. 
probably thus, 2KI + H,0 + O, = 2KOH + I, + O,. It is an energetic 
oxidizing agent, oxidizing where ordinary oxygen does not. 

HYDBOGEN PBROXIDB. H,0,. 

737. This remarkable substance is usually made by treating the peroxide 
of the alkalies or alkaline earths with dilute acids. Either the oxyacids nr 
hydracids will answer ; even carbonic will complete the result. It is gene- 
rally manufactured by treating BaO, with CO,, HCl, H,SO^, or HPl ; on a 
large scale the latter is more frequently used. 

BaOs + OO3 + HaO = BaCOs + HaOs 

BaOs + 2HF = BaFa + H3O3 
Properties. — The pure anhydrous H,0, is a transparent, colorless 
liquid, sp. gr. 1.4. Does not freeze at -30° C. Volatilizes slowly in a va- 
cuum without decomposition, if the temperature is not allowed to rise above 
16° C, otherwise explosion occurs. Does not redden but slowly bleaches 
litmus paper. Bleaches most organic colors, but more slowly than CI or 
SO,. It is odorless, and tastes bitter. The concentrated H^O,, placed upon 
the skin, soon produces a blister. It decomposes slowly, at a low tempera- 
ture, rapidly at a high temperature, into oxygen and water. The dilute so- 
lution in water is more stable. It is soluble in ether, making solution more 
stable than in water. It may be removed from the aqueous solution by 
shaking with ether. The acidified aqueous solution is more stable than the 
neutral or the alkaline. The best test for H,0, is to add K,Cr,0, and a 
little dilute H,SO^. The chromium is oxidized to perchromic acid, 
H^Cr^Og ; on adding ether and shaking, it is all absorbed by the ether, and, 
rising to the surface, is recognized by its intense blue color. Perchromic 
acid is instable in water, decomposing into oxygen and chromic salt. Its 
ethereal solution is permanent. 

EaCraO? + H9SO4 + HsOs = KaS04 + H3O + HaCraOs 

HaOraOa + 3HsS04 = Or9(SO«)s + 4H3O + 20s 
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It generally oxidizes. Thus it changes Pb" to Pb^, (Hg,)" to Hg", Sn" to 
Sn^, Ab" to As^ , Bi " to Bi^ , H,PO, to H,PO„ H,S to S, H,SO, to H,SO„ 
HI to I, etc. 

HaOs + 2EI = 2EOH + la 
HiAbOs + HsOi = HsA80« + HsO 
HsPO, + 2H,09 = HsPOi + 2HaO 

Yet it sometimes strangely acts as a reducing agent ; and when it does 

so, ordinary oxygen is evolved from both substances. It reduces E[,Mn,0^ 

to a manganous salt in acid mixture ; but in alkaline mixture to MnO^» 

It reduces gold, silver, and platinum from their oxides. 

EaMnaOs + 3H3SO4 + SHaOa = EaS04 + 2MnSO« + 8HtO + 50t 

AgsO -f HaOa = 2Ag + H9O + Oa 

It is estimated volumetrically by measuring the oxygen evolved on adding 

Uses — It has been used in medicine, externally as a lotion, and inter- 
nally for diabetes and oxaluria. It constitutes the golden hair-dye of the 
shops, the dyeing being really a bleaching (oxidizing) action. It is also 
used for bleaching and cleaning oil paintings and stained engravings (con- 
verting PbS into PbSOJ. 

PLUOBINB. P = 1 8. 984. 

738. Since Davy's experiments in 1813, many others have attempted the 
isolation of fluorine. In his zeal the unfortunate Louyet fell a victim to 
the poisonous fumes which he inhaled. Faraday, Gore, Fremy, and others 
took up the problem in succession, but it was not ultimately solved until 
H. Moissan, in 1886, produced a gas which the chemical section of the 
French Academy of Sciences decided to be fluorine. Many ingenious ex- 
periments had been made in order to obtain fluorine in a separate state, but 
it was found that it invariably combined with some portion of the material 
of the vessel in which the o[)eration was conducted. The most successful 
of the early attemj^ts to isolate fluorine appears to have been made, at the 
suggestion of Davy, in a vessel of fluor-spar itself, which could not, of 
course, be supposed to be in any way affected by it. Moissan 's nictiiod was 
as follows : The hydrofluoric acid having been very carefully obtained pure, 
a little potassium hydrofluoride was dissolved in it to improve its conduct- 
ing power, and it was subjected to the action of the electric current in a 
U-tube of platinum, down the limbs of which the electrodes were instated ; 
the negative electrode was a rod of phitinuni, and the positive was made of 
an alloy of platinum with 10 per cent, of iridium. The U-tube was pro- 
vided with stoppers of fluor-spar, and platinum delivery tubes for the gas- 
es, and was cooled to -23° C. The gaseous fluorine, which was extricated 
at the positive electrode, was colorless, and |)ossessed the properties of chlo- 
rine, but much more strongly marked. It decomposed water immediately. 
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seizing upon its hydrogen, and liberating oxygen in the ozonized condition ; 
it exploded with hydrogen, even in the dark, and combined, with combus- 
tion, witii most metals and non-metals, even with boron and silicon in their 
<*i ystallized modifications. As, Sb, S, I, alcohol, ether, benzene, tereben- 
i icne, and petroleum took fire in the gas. Carbon was not attacked by it. 
(11. MoisSAN, 1886; Compt. Rend., 103, 202, and 256; Jour, Chem, Soc, 
60, 849, and 976.) 

739. Fluorine, in seyeral characteristics, appears as the first member of the Chlorine 
Series of Elements. It cannot be preserved in the elemental state, as it combines with 
the materials of vessels (except fluor-spar), and instantly decomposes water, forming 
hydrofluoric acid, HF, an acid prepared by acting on calcium fluoride with sulphuric 
acid (a). Fluorine also combines with silicon as SiFi. silicon fluoride, a gaseous com- 
pound, prepared by acting on calcium fluoride and silicic anhydride with sulphuric acid 
(6). On passing silicon fluoride into water, a part of it is transposed with the water, 
forming silicic acid and hydrofluoric acid (e); but this hydrofluoric acid does not at all 
remain free, but combines with the other part of the fluoride of silicon, as hydrofluosUide 
add, (HF)a8iF4, or HsSiFe {d). This acid is used as a reagent ; forming metallic silico- 
fluorides, soluble and insoluble (742). 

a, OaFs + H,S04 = OaSOi + 2HF 

h. 20aF, + SiOt + 2H,SO« = 20aS0« + 2H,0 + 8iF« 

c. 8iF4 + 2HsO = SiOt + 4HF (not remaining free) 

d. 2HP + 8iP4 = H,SiF. 
eandd, 88iF4 + 2H,0 = SiO, + 2H98iF« 



HYDBOPLUOBIC ACID. 

740. A colorless, intensely corrosive gas, soluble in water to a liquid that reddens 
litmus, rapidly corrodes glass, porcelain, and the metals, except platinum and gold (lead 
but slightly). Both the solution and its vapor act on the flesh as an insidious and viru- 
lent caustic, giving little warning, and causing obstinate ulcers. The anhydrous acid 
at 25" C. (77° F.) has a vapor density (H = 1) of 20, indicating that the molecule at this 
temperature is HaFj. But at 100" C. it is only 10, indicating that at that temperature 
the molecule is HF. The anhydrous liquid acid boils at 19.44° C. (Gork, 1869), and does 

not solidify at -34.5" C. 

The Flnorides of the alkali metals are freely soluble in water, the solutions alka- 
line to litmus and slightly corrosive to glass; the fluorides of the alkaline earth metals 
are insoluble in water; of copper, lead, zinc, and ferricum, sparingly soluble ; of silver 
and mercury readily soluble. Fluorides are identified by the action of the acid upon 
glass. 

Calcium chloride solution forms, in solution of fluorides or of hydrofluoric acid, a 
gelatinous and transparent precipitate of calcium fluoride, OaF,, slightly soluble in cold 
hydrochloric or nitric acid and in ammonium chloride solution. Barium chloride pre- 
cipitates, from free hydrofluoric acid less perfectly than from fluorides, the voluminous, 
white, barium fluoride, BaF,. Silver nitrate gives no precipitate. 

Sulphuric acid transposes with fluorides, forming hydrofluoric add, HF (739 a). 
The gas is distinguished from other substances by eUhivg hard ^/<m«— previously pre- 
pared by coating imperviously with (melted) wax, and writing through the coat. The 
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operation may be conducted in a small leaden tray, or cup formed of sheet lead; the pul- 
verized fluoride being mixed with sulphuric acid to the consistence of paste. 

741. If the fluoride be mixed witii silicic acid, we have, instead of hydrofluoric acid, 
silicon fluoride^ SiFi (739 6); a gas which does not attack glass, but when passed into 
water produces hydrofluosilicic acid, HaSiFe (739 c, d) (742). ♦ 

Also, heated with acid sulphate of potassium, in the dry way, fluorides disengage 
hydrofluoric acid. If this operation be performed in a small test-tube, the surface of the 
glass above the material is corroded and roughened : 

CaFa + 2EHSO« = OaS04 + E9SO4 + 2HF 

By heating a mixture of borax, acid sulphate of potassium, and a fluoride, fused to & 
bead on the loop of platinum wire, in the clear flame of the Bunsen gas-lamp, an evanes- 
oent yellowish-green color is imparted to the flame. 

742. HYDROFLUOSIUOIO AOID, (HF),SiF4, or HaSiFe, prepared as directed 
in the note to 741, forms metallic silicofluorides, mostly soluble in water; those of barium, 
sodium, and potassium, being only slightly soluble in water, and made quite insoluble by 
addition of alcohol. The silicofluorides are precipitated translucent and gelatinous. 
With concentrated sulphuric acid, they disengage hydrofluoric acid, HF. By heat, they 
are resolved into fluorides and silicon fluoride : as, BaFt -|~ SiFi. 



SILICON. Si = 28.195. 

743. Occurrence. — It is never found in nature in a free state, but al- 
ways combined with oxygen in tiie form of silicon dioxide, SiO„ as quartz, 
opal, flint, sand, etc. All geological formations except chalk contain sili- 
con, as the dioxide or as a silicate. 

Preparation and Properties. — Thpre are three modifications of silicon* 
(1) Amorphous silicon, made by fusing K^SiP, with K, or SiCl^ with Na. 

E,8iFe + 4K = 6EF + 8i 
SiCl« + 4Na = 4Na01 + Si 
It is a dark-brown powder, sp. gr. 2.0. Non-volatile and infusible ; burns 
in the air, forming SiO, ; and in chlorine, forming SiCl^. Not attacked by 
acids, except HP; but dissolved by KOH. 

Si + 6HF = H.SiFe + 2H, 
Si + 4B:0H = K4SiO« + 2H, 
(2) Graphoidal silicon is made by fusing the amorphous with Al, and 
then dissolving the Al with HCl. It fuses in, but is not oxidized by, oxy- 
gen ; HP has no action on it; but is dissolved in a mixture of HP and 
HNO,, HjSiP, being produced. Fused KOH acts slowly upon it. (3) 

♦//y(/rt>;f<«)«7/ck rtdf/ if* (lirectofl to bo prepared by takinp one part each of fine f»aml and flnely-pow- 
dered fliior-Hpar, with Ax to eii;ht part« of concentrate<l tiulphnric acid, in a nniall htonewnre bottle or a glass 
flank, provided with a wide di'livery-tulH', dipping into a liltlv mercury in a umall jHircelain cajwnle, which is 
set in a larL'e braker containing A\ or eii;ht parts of water. The ntonewan* l>ottle or flask is net in a small 
Band-'jifh. with th" Hand |)iled about it, as hij;h an the material, and pi'ntly heated from a lamp. Each bub- 
ble of ;r;if<doco?npo!-«'M wirh <h'iM>siflc>n of gelatinous silicic hydrate. When the water is filled uith this de- 
posit, it may be separate*! by straining through cloth and again tri'atinj? with the gas for greater concentra- 
tion. The strained liqulii in finally filtered and preserved for use. 
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Adamantme silicon is formed by fusing the graphoidal. It looks like 
hematite, and is oxidized with greater difficulty than the other modifications. 

744. Silicic Anhydride, or silica, Si""0„ is a stable, non- volatile, infusi- 
ble solid ; insoluble in water or acids, soluble in fixed alkali hydrate solu- 
tions, by formation of silicates. These are formed as normal salts, qua- 
dribasic ; metasalts, dibasic ; and in many other propoitions of base and 
acid. 

SiO, + 4EOH = 248104 + 2H,0 

745. Of the Silicates, only those of potassium and sodium are soluble in 
water. The solutions of alkali silicates somewhat resemble, in the nature 
of their union, the alkaline solutions of zinc, aluminium, and lead. These 
silicates in solution are decomposed by all acids, including carbonic, with 
separation of silicic acid, H^SiO^, gelatinous. Silicic acid is soluble, silicic 
anhydride insoluble, in the mineral acids. Some of the insoluble silicates 
are also dissolved by sulphuric and by hydrochloric acid, with separation of 
gelatinous silicic acid. Other silicates are dissolved by these acids, when 
heated in closed tubes at about 200° C. Soluble silicates precipitate, from 
salts of non-alkali metals, silicates insoluble in water, but mostly soluble in 
acids. 

Silicates are determined, qualitatively or quantitatively, by the separa- 
tion of the anhvdride, 746. 

746. Silicic acid is obtained as H^SiO,, H^SiO^, and other hydrates of 
SiO,. It is decomposed by evaporation to dryness, with a residue of silica, 
insoluble in acids. — Hence, when an alkali silicate is acidulated (with hydro- 
chloric or nitric ncid), and evaporated strictly to dryness on the water-bath, 
and again treated witii water and the same acid, the silica is left behind in- 
soluble. This behavior is chanicteristic for silicic acid, and serves for its 
separation as well as detection. 

The formation of the alkali silicate, from silica or an insoluble silicate^ 
as the first step in tl»is operation, is generally obtained in the dry way, by 
fusion with three or four parts of mixed carbonates of sodium and potas- 
sium in a porcelain crucible. (These carbonates, mixed in about molecular 
proportions, fuse at a much lower temperature than either alone.) — Also, 
the soluble silicates may be formed by boiling with solution of potassium or 
sodium hydroxide, as stated in 744 ; the operation being performed in a 
silver or platinum vessel. Silica dissolves, witMJj^ore or less readiness, in 
boiling solution of potassium or sodium carbonate. 

Silica is not soluble in ammonium hydroxide, and the salts of ammo- 
nium separate gelatinous silica from solutions of potassium or sodium sili- 
cate. Therefore, in operating with these solutions, silica is precipitated 
with the bases of the third group : 

£48104 + 4NH4OI -f 4H,0 = H4Si04 + 4K01 + 4NH4OH 

747. In the fused bead of microcosmic salt, particles of silica swim U7i- 
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dissolved. If a silicate be taken, its base will, in most cases, be dissolved 
out, leaving a " skeleton of silica " undissolved in the liquid bead. — Bat 
with a bead of sodium carbonate, silica (and most silicates) fuse to a clear 
glass of silicate. 

For the reactions of silica with fluorides, see 739. 

748. Silica is separated from the fixed alkalies in natural silicates, by mixing the 
latter in fine powder with three parts of precipitated calcium carbonate, and one-half 
part of ammonium chloride, and heating in a platinum crucible to redness for half an 
hour, avoiding too high a heat. On digesting in hot water, the solution contains all the 
alkali metals, as chlorides, with calcium chloride and hydrate. [J. Lawbencb Smith.] 

PHOSPHORUS. P = 30. 958. 

749. Specific gravity of the solid, 1.814 ; of the liquid, 1.7555 (Damibk, 
1881); of the red, 2.34 (Troost, 1875). Vapor density (H = l), 62, indi- 
cating that its molecule is P^. Yellow phosphorus melts at 44.4° C. (112** 
F.), and boils at 287.3° C. (549° P.) (Pisati, 1875). Under pressure of 26.2 
atmospheres boils at 511° C. (952° P.) (Troost, 1873). Red phosphorus 
melts at 255° C. (491° P.) (Odling). 

. Occurrence. — It is never found free in nature. It is found in the 
primitive rocks as calcium phosphate, occasionally as aluminium, iron, or 
lead phosphate, etc. Plants extract it from the soil, and animals from the 
plants. Hence traces of it are found in nearly all animal and vegetable 
tissues ; more abundantly in the seeds of plants and in the bones of 
animals. 

Preparation. — (1) From bones. They are first burned, which leaves a 
residue, consisLiug chiefly of Ca,(POj, ; then H,SO^ is added, producing 
soluble calcium tetrahydrogen diphosphate (a). After filtering from the 
insoluble calcium sulphate it is ignited, leaving calcium metaphosphate (ft). 
Then fused with charcoal, reducing two-thirds of the phosphorus to the 
free state (c). The admixture of sand, SiO,, with the charcoal is preferred, 
in which case the whole of the phosphorus is reduced {d). Hydrochloric 
acid passed over red hot calcium phosphate and charcoal reduces the whole 
of the phosphorus. This process works well in the laboratory, and has also 
been successfully employed on a larger scale. Either of the calcium phos- 
phates may be used {e) 4(P(/). 

a. OaaCPOOa + 2HaS04 = 20aS04 + OaH4(P04)a 

h. CaH4(P04)3 + ignition = Oa(PO,), + 2H,0 

c. 30a(P0,), + lOO = Oa,(P04)a + lOOO + P* 

d. 20a(P0,)a + lOO + 2SiO, = 20aSiO, + P* + lOOO 

c. 20a3(P04), + 160 + 12H01 = OOaOl, + P* + 1600 + CH, 
/. 20a(P0,)a + 120 + 4H01 = 20a01a + P4 + 1200 + 2H, 

750. Properties of Yellow or Ordinary Phosphorus. — It has a trans- 
parent, slightly yellowish color, but turns white at the surface after some 
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time. Its odor, sometimes described as garlic, which it scarcely resembles, 
is well known. It is very poisonous ; one-half a grain has proved fatal. 
When inhaled in small quantities, as in match-making, it causes toothache, 
followed by decay of the teeth ; later aching of the jaw, followed by decay of 
the jaw. A trace of it dissolves in water. Alcohol dissolves 0.4, ether 0.9, 
olive oil 1.0, and turpentine 2.5 per cent, of it, while carbon disnlphide 
dissolves 10 to 15 times its own weight. It oxidizes in the air at high tem; 
peratures to H,PO^ ; at lower temperatures, or with an insufficient supply 
of air, to H,PO,. 

Phosphorus is luminous in the dark. This luminosity is the result of 
slow combustion. It is not luminous at 0^ C. Its luminosity increases 
with the temperature, and if exposed freely to the air the heat of combus- 
tion raises its temi>erature, until at 4A^ C. it bursts into flame. It is best 
preserved under water. In a fine state of division, such as is produced by 
its evaporation from the carbon disulphide solution, it takes fire at once at 
temperatures in which the compact phosphorus can be kept for days. 

Boiled with alkali or alkaline earth hydroxides, it forms a hypophos- 
phite and phosphorus hydride, PH,. Phosphorus is largely used in match- 
making. Yellow phosphorus is used in the ordinary match, and the red 
(amorphous) in the safety matches, the phosphorus being on a separate sur- 
face. Phosphorus is usually estimated as a phosphate after oxidation with 
HNO,. 

761. Oxidation. — In presence of water, 01, Br, and I form HOI, HBr, 
HI, and H,PO^. Chloric, bromic, and iodic acids give the same products. 
When dry, finely-divided phosphorus is mixed with substances which readily 
part with oxygen, such as potassic chlorate or metallic peroxides ; very 
slight friction is sufficient to cause the explosive oxidation of the plicis- 
phorus. When sodic carbonate is heated to redness wiih phosjdiorus, the 
carbonic anhydride is reduced and carbon is set free. Owing to its affinity 
for oxygen, phosphorus acts as a powerful reducing agent. Platinum, 
gold, silver, and copper are deposited in a metallic state when white phos- 
phoms is left in contact with the solution of tlieir salts. 

762. Bed or Amorphoiis Phosphorus. — When ordinary phosphorus is 
heated for 40 hours at '^40° C. to 250° C, the red variety is formed ; but if 
the heat is allowed to rise above 260° C. it ugMain changed to ordinary 
phosphorus; but under pressure ordinary phdHH|Qs heated t(» 300° C. is 
immediately and completely changed to the red.^^ If finely dividend it has 
a scarlet-red color ; in larger particles it has a dull or brownish -red color. 
It is odorless, tasteless, non-poisonous, and non-luminous in tlie dark. 

It is insoluble in water, ether, or carbon disulphide. It requires no 
special precaution for its preservation ; does not (if free from traces of the 
other variety) oxidize in the air, and does not ignite until licated to 240° 
C. (464° F.) HNO„ 01, Br, and I act as upon the ordinary phosphorus, 
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but more slowly. A black variety of phosphorus is formed by suddenly 
cooling the melted ordinary phosphorus to 0° C. This and the white 
opaque crust which forms on ordinary phosphorus have not been much 
studied. 

PHOSPHORUS HYDRIDE. PH,. 

Oxidation valence P"'"H', 

H 

I 

Structural valence H-P-H 

Vapor density, 17, indicating that the molecule is PH,. 

763. Preparation. — (1) By boiling phosphorus in an alkali or an alkaline 
earth. (2) By ignition of H.PO, or H^PO,. (3) By ignition of hypophos- 
phite of the alkalies or alkaline earths. (4) By action of calcium or mag- 
nesium phosphide on water or HCl. 

1. 8EOH + P4 + 8H,0 = 8KH,PO, + PH. 

2. 2H,P03 = H,P04 + PH, 
4H,PO. = 8H,P0« + PH, 

8. 4NaH,PO, = Na4P30T + 2PH, + H,0 

4. Oa,P, + 6H3O = 30a(0H), + 2PH, 

Oa,P, + 6H01 = 80a01, + 2PH, 
Properties. — A colorless gas having a very disagreeable odor. It is lique- 
fied by pressure and cold. As usually prepared, it is spontaneously inflam- 
mable. It is a strong reducing agent ; transposes many metallic solutions — 
e.g.^ CuSO^. It reduces solutions of gold and silver to the metallic state. It 
burns in the air, forming water and metaphosphoric acid. It is oxidized by 
hot H,SO„ H,SO^, chlorine- water, hypochlorites, N,0, NO, HNO.^H^AsO^ 

etc. 

30nS04 + 2PHs = OusPa + 3Ha80« 

8AgNOt + PH, + 4H3O = H,P04 + 8HNO. + 8Ag 

2PHs + 40a (ignition in the air) = 2HPOt + 2H,0 

A liquid phosphorus hydride, P^H^, and a solid, P^H,, are known. 

HYPOPHOSPHOROUS ACID. H,PO,. 

Oxidation valence H',P'0- ", 

Structural ^iPRe H-0-P=0 

H 

754. The anhydride, P,0, has not been obtained. The acid is formed : 
(1) By transposing lead hypoj)h(>8phite with H,S ; or the barium salt with 

♦ The strnctnral formula ropresontp the atom of phopphonin ai« holding thr^e positive bond* (toward 
oxyjren^ and two negative bondt! (toward hydrogen), 90 that ihe cum of it« valence is one tP'" -"='). 8«« 
paragraph 014. 
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H,SO^ added in exactly molecular proportions ; or by treating the calcium 
salt with a like quantity of H,C,0^. 

Pb(H,PO,), -h H,8 = PbS -h 2H,PO, 
Ba(H,PO,), + H,SO« = BaSO« + 2H,POfl 

Properties. — By evaporation in a vacuum the liquid H,PO, is ob- 
tained, which, on cooling to 174° C, solidifies (Thompson, 1874). In 
forming salts only one-third of the hydrogen of the acid is displaced — e,g,^ 
sodium hypophosphite is NaH,PO„ not NajPO,. It rapidly oxidizes if ex- 
posed to the air, forming phosphoric acid. Heat decomposes it, forming 
PH, and H,PO^ (or HPO, if at a red heat). On ignition hypophosphites 
leave pyrophosphites, evolving PH,. Hypophosphorous acid may be known 
from phosphorous acid by adding cupric sulphate to the free acid and heat- 
ing the solution to 65® C. (131° F.) With hypophosphorous acid a red- 
dish-black precipitate of copper hydride (Cu,H,) is thrown down, which, 
when heated in the liquid to 100° C. (212° F.), is decomposed with the de- 
position of the metal and the evolution of hydrogen, whilst with phos- 
phorous acid the metal is precipitated and hydrogen evolved, but no Cu,H, i» 
formed. Further, hypophosphorous acid reduces the permanganates imme- 
diately, but phosphorous acid only after some time. Phosphites precipitate 
barium, strontium, and calcium salts, while hypophosphites do not. When 
hypophosphorous acid is treated with zinc and sulphuric acid it is converted 
into phosphoretted hydrogen. On boiling hypophosphorous acid with ex- 
cess of alkali hydroxide, first a phosphite then a phosphate is formed, with 
evolution of hydrogen. 

Estimation. — (1) By oxidation with nitric acid and then proceeding aa 
with phosphoric acid. (2) By mercuric chloride acidulated with Hd ; the 
temperature must not rise above 60° C, otherwise metallic mercury will be 
formed. The precipitated Hg^Cl,, after washing and drying at 100° C.,. 
is weighed. 

NaH^PO, + 4Hg01, + 2H,0 = 2Hg,01a + H.PO* + NaOl + 3H01 

755. Produotion of Hypophosphites. — All ordinary metals form hypo- 
phosphites except tin, copper, and mercurosum. Silver and ferric hypo- 
phosphites are very instable. (1) A few metals, such as zinc and iron, dis- 
solve in H,PC,, giving off hydrogen and formiiigJBtoophosphite. (2) The 
alkali and alkaline earth salts may be formed ^^^Bng phosphorus with 
the hydroxides. (3) As all hypophosphites are^^HHe, none can be formed 
by precipitation. All may be formed from th^^^lphates by transposition 
with barium hypophosphite. (4) All may beWade by adding H,PO, to the 
carbonates or hydroxides of the metals. 

756. Oxidation. — In all cases an excess of the oxidizing agent produces 
phosphoric acid or a phosphate. Perhaps the best method of proving that 
H,PO, is all changed to H,PO^ is that it fails to blacken argentic nitrate- 
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The reduction of mercuric chloride is sometimes preferred, especially if 
hydrochloric acid is present. 

Where the oxidation is not fully complete, first remove any phosphate 
which may be present as an impurity, by addition of magnesium sulphate 
in presence of ammonium chloride and ammonium hydroxide ; then, after 
oxidation, repeat the process to prove partial oxidation. 

HNO, and HNO, a. Become NO. 

H,SO, h. Becomes free sulpliur. 

H,SO^ c. Becomes first sulphurous acid, then sulphur. 

CI d- Becomes hydrochloric acid, and phosphoric acid is formed ; with 

alkalies a chloride is formed. 

HCIO e. Becomes hydrochloric acid. With alkalies a chloride is formed. 

nciO, /. Becomes hydrochloric acid. Prove same as above. 

Br g. Forms hydrobromic acid. 

The action takes place also in alkaline mixture, forming a bro* 
mide. 

HBrO, A. Forms hydrobromic acid. 

I i. Forms hydriodic acid ; and in alkaline mixture an iodide. 

HIO3 y. Forms hydriodic acid. 

H,Pe,(CK')„ k. Forms ferrocyanic acid. In this case the formation of 

the same cannot be proven by addition of ferric chloride, 
because an excess of hypophosphorous acid changes ferric 
chloride to ferrous chloride, which then gives a precipitate 
with ferricyanide of potassium. A good method is to add a 
slight excess of fixed alkali, and then an excess of alcohol 
which will precipitate the ferrocyanide of potassium, which 
may, after washing with alcohol, be dissolved in water and 
tested in the usual way. 

Pb"" /. Becomes Pb" both in presence of fixed alkali and acids. 

Ag' m. Becomes Ag° " ** " «* 

Hg' n. Becomes Hg° *' ** 

Hg" Becomes Hg° '' " '' 

As^ and As'" p. Become metallic arsenic (in pi-esence of hydrochloric 

acid). _ 

Bi"' q. Becomes Bi^.^^^^ct ion takes place both in presence of alkalies 

and ace^^^^B 

Cu" r. Becomes (Cu,)'T^Bu,H„ and, on boiling, metallic copper is formed. 

See 754. ^k 

Mn"+'» s. In presence of acms gives Mn". (No action in presence of alka- 
lies.) 

Mn^» t. With alkalies gives Mn»^. 
With acids gives Mn". 



It i< 
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Co'" u. Becomes Co". No action in alkaline mixture. 
Ni'" V. Becomes Ni". " *^ 

(Pejv^ to. Becomes Pe". ** '' 

Cr^ X. Becomes Cr'". " " 



FHOSFHOBOUS ACID. H,PO,. 

Oxidation valence H',P"'0~", 

n 

I 

o o 

Structural valence H-O-P-O-H, or H-O-P-O-H 

H 

757. Phosphorus anhydride, P,0„ is formed by the combustion of 
phosphorus at a low temperature or in a limited supply of air. It is a 
volatile, crystalline solid, inflammable, and having a garlic-like odor. It can- 
not be formed by heating H3PO3, which would produce H,PO^ and PH,. 
Heated in a sealed tube it decomposes thus : 5P,0, == 3P,0^ -I- P^. Phos- 
phorous acid is formed by the action of water upon the anhydride or upon 
the trichloride. 

POl, + 8HaO = H,PO, + 8HC1 
Two atoms of its hydrogen, rarely only one, are displaced by metals — e.g.y 
KjHPOj, PbHPOj, BaHPO,. It is a strong reducing agent, oxidizing to 
phosphoric acid when exposed to the air. Reduces salts of silver and gold 
to the metallic state. It is changed to phosphoric acid by most of the 
strong oxidizing acids, and by many of the higher metallic oxides. 

PHOSPHORIC ACID H,PO, 

Oxidation valence H'.P^ 0''\ 

O 

Structural valence H-O-P-O-H 

I 

O 
I 
^^ H 

758. Phosphoric anhydride, P,0,, is prep^^Bt burning phosphorus 
in oxygen c air It cannot be formed by heatil^pB|to^, which would form 
volatile metaphosphoric acid, HPO,. It is a white, flaky, deliquescent solid, 
fusible, subliming unchanged at a red heat. It dissolves in water, forming 
three varieties of phosphoric acid : (1) Metaphosphoric acid, HPO,. (2) 
Pyrophosphoric acid, H^P^O,. (3) Orthophosphoric acid, H,PO^. 

759. Metaphosphoric acid, HPO„* is made by the action of cold water 

• For Ktructaral formula see Remaeh's Theoretical Chemistry ^ 3d ed., p. 185. 
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on PjO^, or by the action of a red heat upon H,PO^ or H^P,0,. Also by 
action of H^S on the lead salt, or of H,SO^ on the barium salt. It is 
slowly changed to H,PO^ by boiling with water. 

Metaphosphates arc especially distinguished, by the means mentioned 
in 769 and 771. Also, they are not precipitated by solutions of mag- 
nesium salts witii ammonium hydroxide, unless very concentrated, or by 
the molybdate solution. The silver precipilate, AgPO,, white, is soluble in 
alkali metaphosphate solutions, distinction from pyrophosphates. 

Free metaphosphoric acid precipitates solutions of silver nitrate, lead 
nitrate, and lead acetate, the precipitates being insoluble in excess of meta- 
piiosplioric acid, and soluble in moderately dilute nitric acid. Barium, 
calcium, and ferrous chlorides, and mugnesium, aluminium, and ferrous sul- 
phates, are not precipitated by free metaphosphoric acid. Ferric chloride 
is precipitated, a distinction from ortiiophosphoric acid. See 769. 

There are various polymeric modifications of metaphosphoric acid, distinguished 
from each other chiefly by physical differences of the acids and their salts. Pure meta- 
phosphoric acid is a white, viscid, or waxy solid. (Ordinary glacial phosphoric acid owes 
its hardness to the universal presence of sodium metaphosphate.) 

Fusion with excess of sodium carbonate converts both metaphosphates and pyrophos- 
phates to normal orthophosphate. 

760. Pyrophosphoric acid, H^P,0,,* is formed by heating H.PO^ to 
216° C, or by the action of H,S on the lead salt and by the action of H,SO^ 
on the barium salt. 

Pyrophosphates are precipitated from tbeir solutions by silver nitrate, 
as silver pyrophosphate, Ag^P,0„ white, soluble in ammonium hydrate and 
in nitric acid. 

The pyrophosphates of the alkaline earth vietals are difficultly soluble in 
aoetio acid. The most of the pyrophosphates of the heavy metals, except 
silver, are soluble in solutions of alkali pyrophosphates, as double pyroph as- 
phates soluble in water (distinctions from ortbophosjibates). 

Ammonium molybdate reacts but slowly with pyrophosphate solutions — 
and not until orthophosphate is formed by digestion with the nitric acid of 
the reagent solution. 

Magnesium salts with ammonium hydroxide give a precipitate of 
double pyrophosphate j^^MjiiG in alkali j^yrophosphate solution. 

Free pyrophospho^^Hp gives precipitates with solutions of silver ni- 
trate, lead nitrato or acetate, and ferric chloride; no precipitates with 
barium or calcium chloride, or with magnesium or ferrous sulphate. (Fur- 
tlier, see 769.) 

761. Ortiiophosphoric acid is made: (1) By boiling P^O^, HPO,, or 
H^P^O, in water. (2) By boiling phosphorus in dilute nitric acid. (3) 
By the combustion of PH, in moist air. (4) By action of water on PCl^. 

♦ For structural formula see Remeeii's ThwreticcU ChemMry^ 8d ed, p. 18^. 
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Orthophosphoric aoid, HtPOi, is a translucent, feebly crystallizable, and very deli- 
quescent soft solid ; reduced by heat first to pyrophosphoric acid, then to metaphos- 
phoric acid, which is volatile. 

Orthophosphoric acid is formed from phosphorus by oxidation in water; and from 
metaphosphoric acid or pyrophosplioric acid by digesting with dilute mineral acids, or 
even by long boiling in water, or, as sodium salt, by fusion with excess of sodium car- 
bonate. 

Phosphoric acid is formed from metallic phosphates by transposition with acids in 
cases where a precipitate results, as a lead or barium phosphate with sulphuric acid, or 
silver pliosphate with hydrochloric acid. But when the products are all soluble, as cal- 
cium phosphate with acetic acid or sodium phosphate with sulphuric acid, the transposi- 
tion is only partial ; so that unmixed phosphoric acid is not obtained. A non-volatile 
acid, like phosphoric, is not separated from liquid mixtures, as the volatile acids are, like 
hydrochloric. Tlie change represented by equation (a) can be so verified that pure phos- 
phoric acid will be separated, but the changes shown in equations (b) and (c) do not com- 
prise the whole of the material taken. In the operation {h) some sodium phospliate and 
some nitric acid will be left, and in (c) some trihydrogen phosphate will no doubt be 
made. 

a. CaH4(P04)a + H3C3O4 = CaCaOi + 2HtP04 
h. Na,HP04 + 2HNO3 = 2NaNOt + H,P04 
And NaaHP04 + HNOs = NaNO, + NaH,P04 
c. 2CaHF04 + 2H01 = CaCl, -h CaH4(P04)i 



762. The Orthophosphates, dimetalHc and trimetallic, are insoluble in 
water — except those of the metals of the ordinary alkalies. They are all, 
however, more or less soluble in aqueous phosphoric acid by formation of 
monometalUc salts, as CaH^(POj„ having an acid reaction. Lithium phos- 
phate is nearly insoluble in water. Phosphates are insoluble in alcohol. 

In analysis, the molybdate precipitate (768) is most distinctive. Separa- 
tion by the ferric phosphate precipitate in presence of acetic acid (306) is 
employed. Separation from oxalate, as calcium precipitate, by acetic acid, 
is used in systematic qualitative work (764). Ignition test : see 771. 

763. Soluble salts of all metals, except those of the alkalies, pre- 
cipitate solutions of ordinary phosphates (dimetallic and trimetallic ortho- 
phosphates). 

764. Soluble salts of the alkaline earth metals, with dimetallio alkali 
phosphates, as Na^HPO^, form white precipitates oi phosphates y two-thirds 
metallic, as CaHPO^ ; with trimetallic alkali nlMj^ates, white precipitates 
Diphosphates, 7ior77ial or iuW metallic, as Ca.dmi. The precipitates are 
soluble in acetic acid, and in the stronger acids (761 c). Concerning the 
ammonium magnesium phosphate, see 79. 

765. Solutions of orthophosphates give, with soluble ferric, chromic, 
and aluminium salts, mostly the normal 2jhosphatesy Pe,(POj„ etc. The 
ferric phosphate is but slightly soluble in acetic acid, and for this reason it 
is made the means of separating phosphoric acid from metals of the earths 
and alkaline earths (306). Solution of sodium or potassium acetate is 
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added ; and if the reaction is not markedly acid, it is made so by addition 
of Acetic Acid. Ferric chloride (if not present) is now added, drop by 
drop, avoiding an excess. The precipitate, /erne jt?Ao5p//a/6, is brownish- 
white. 

With zinc and manganous salts, the precipitate is dimetallic or normal — 
ZnHPO^, or Zn,(POj,— according to the conditions of precipitation. Man- 
ganic salts give a colored solution, as explained in 253. With salts of 
nickel, a light green normal phosphate is formed ; with cobalt, a reddish 
normal pliosphate. 

766. Silver salts precipitate normal silver phosphate , Ag,PO^, light yel- 
low, soluble in acetic and nitric acids and in ammonium hydroxide. The 
color of the silver precipitate distinguishes ortho- from pyro-phosphoric 
acid. Lead salts precipitate mostly Pb,(POj„ but slightly soluble in acetic 
acid. Bismuth salts form BiPO^, peculiar in being insoluble in dilute 
nitric acid. Copper forms a bluish- white precipitate, either noimal or two- 
thirds metallic. Mercurous salts precipitate mercurons phosphate, ^Sr 
(PO^\, white. Mercuric nitrate (not the chloride) precipitates mercuric 
phosphate, Hg,(PO^)„ white. 

767. If a disoilium or dipotassium orthophosphate is added to solution of silver 
nitrate, free acid is formed, and an acid reaction to test-paper is induced (a). But with a 
trisodium or tripotassium phosphate, the solution remains neutral (6) — 2^ meann of di^- 
tinguUhing the acid phosphates from the normal. 

a 3Na,HP04 -h 6AgNO, = 2AgsP04 -h H,PO« -+- 6NaNO, 
b. NasP04 + SAgNOs = Ag,PO« + 8NaNOs 

768. Ammonium Molybdate, in its nitric acid solution (604), fur- 
nishes an exceedingly delicate test for phosphoric acid, giving the pale 
yellow precipitate, termed ammonium phosphomolyhdate. The molybdate 
should be in excess, therefore it is better to add a little of the solution tested 
(which must be neutral or acid) to the reagent, taking a half to one cub. 
cent, of the latter in a test-tube. For tlie full delicacy of the test, it should 
be set aside, at 30° to 40° C, for several hours. 

769. Free orthophosphoric acid is not precipitated by ordinary salts of 
Hiinl and fourth group metals (in instance of ferric chloride, a distinction 
from pyrophosphoric acid and nietaphosphoric acid),* but is precipitated 
in part by silver nitnite^^d lead nitrate and acetate. Ammoniacal solu- 
tion of calcium chloiflp^r of barium chloride precipitates free ortho- 
l)hosphoric acid. 

♦ A solution containing 5 p. c. ferric chloride, mixed with one-fourtMts volnrac of a 10 p. c. solution of 
orf/toj//io<phonc acid, requires that near half of the latter be neutralized (m that phosphate in to pho*- 
phonc acid aft 1.114 is to 1.00(» Ix-fon* precipitation occnn*. On the other hand, 4 c. c. of a H p. c. polntion of 
ftrric ( liioride, mixed with 1 c. c of a »> p. c. Molution of mfiaphojfj}horic acid, form a precipitate, to difipoh-e 
w hic'i H) c. c. of the came metaphosphoric aci<l solution or 5 c. c. of a 34 p. c. solution of hydrochloric acid 
, r. n>'iMir«Ml. Four c. c. of a n p. r. polntion of Mf/rer nitrate with 1 c. c. of a 10 p. c. solution of nrthoj^iog- 
l>fn)ii.- acid «rive a precipitate, to di^solv(• which require** 7 c. c. of the same orthophosphoric acid solution. 
[Tlie Author'8 report of worlc by Mr. Morj;aii. .4//J. Jour. Phar., xlviii. OH76), 534.] 
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770. Oi-thophosphoric acid — or an orthophosphate with acetic acid — 
does not coagulate Qgg albumen or gelatine. This is a distinction of both 
orthophosphoric acid and pyropliosphoric acid from metaphosphoric acid, 

771. Ignition with metallic magnesium (or sodium) reduces phosphorus from phos- 
phates to magnesium phosphide, P^Mgs, recognized by odor of PHj, formed on contact 
of the phosphide with water. A bit of magnesium wire (or of sodium) is covered with 
the previously ignited and powdered substance in a glass tube of thetliicknessof a straw, 
and heated. If any combination of phosphoric acid is present, vivid incandescence will 
occur, and a black mass will be left. The latter, crushed and wet with water, gives the 
odor of phosphorus hydride. 

SULPHUR. S = 31. 984. 

772. Specific gravity, 1.95 to 3.05. Melting point, 114.5'* C. (238° F.) 
(Brodie). Vapor density (H = l) above 800° C. is 32, showing that the 
molecule is S, ; but at 480° C. it is 96, showing that the molecule at that 
temperature is S^. 

Occurrence. — (1) Found in a free state, and as SO, in volcanic dis- 
tricts. (2) As H,S in some mineral springs. (3) As a sulphide. Iron 
pyrites, PeS, ; copper pyrites, CuPeS, ; orpiment, A8,S, ; realgar, A8,S, ; 
blende, ZnS ; cinnabar, HgS ; galena, PbS. (4) As a sulphate. Gypsum, 
CaSO^ + 2H,0 ; lieavy spar, BaSO, ; kieserite, MgSO^ -f H,0 ; bitter spar 
(epsom salts), MgSO^ + 7H,0 ; glauber salt, Na^SO^ + lOH.O, etc. 

Preparation. — (1) The native sulphur is separated from the clay and 
rock in which it is embedded, partly by melting and partly by distillation. 
(2) From PeS, by heating in close cylinders 3PeS, = Pe,S^ + S, ; or at a 
higher temperature PeS, = PeS + S. Mud) of the sulphur contained in 
pyrites is converted into and utilized as sulphuric acid. 

773. Properties. — Sulphur is a solid — in yellow, brittle, friable masses 
(from melting); or in yellowish, gritty /?owJer (from sublimation); or in 
nearly white, slightly cohering, finely crystalline powder (by precii)itation 
from its compounds). It melts at about 114.5° C. (238° F.); at higher 
temperatures, it suffers peculiar physical modifications of consistence, etc.; 
and distils at 448.4° C. lb is not sensibly volatile at ordinary temperatures, 
but has a slight, charcacteristic odor. 

In chemical activity, volatility, and other properties, sulphur stands as 
the second member of the Oxygen Series: ^15.9033; S, 31.984 ; Se, 
78.797; Te, 127.96. 

Sulphur is insoluble in water; slightly soluble in alcohol and in ether, 
freely soluble in carbnn disulphide; but with physical solvents other than 
water, its different modifications have different solubilities. 

On being heated it melts at 114.5° C. to a pale yellow liquid ; as the 
femi>erature rises it grows darker and thicker, until at about 180° C. it is 
nearly solid, so that the dish may be inverted without spilling. At 260° C. 
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it agaiu becomes a liquid as at first ; and at 448.4° C. it boils and is con- 
verted into a brownish-red vapor. If it is slowly cooled, exactly the same 
physical changes take place in the reverse order, becoming thick at 180° 
C. and thin again at 114.6° C, and at lower temperatures solid. If, at a 
temperature near its boiling point, it is poured into cold water, it forms a 
soft, ductile, elastic string, resembling india-rubber. In a few hours this 
ductile sulphur changes back to the ordinary form, the change evolving 
heat. But if poured into water from the other liquid form — that is, at 
114.5° C. — it forms only ordinary, brittle sulphur. Ordinary and prectpt- 
tated sulphur is soluble in CS, ; the ductile variety is insoluble. Fre- 
quently commercial samples are found to contain a definite per cent, of one 
of the insoluble varieties. 

774. Oxidation. — Sulphur, when fused with the following elements, 
combines with them to form sulphides: Fb, Ag, Hg, Sn, As, Sb, Bi, Cu, 
Cd, Zn, Co, Ni, Pe, Sr, Ca, Mg, K, Na, In, Tl, Pt, Pd, Rh, Ir, Li, Ce, 
Iia, Di. 

Sulphur dissolves readily in hot solutions of hydroxides of potassium, sodium, cal- 
cium, or barium, forming supersulphides aiid thiosulphates (a). These can be separated 
by alcohol, in which the sulphides dissolve. Sulphur is acted upon slowly by active oxi- 
dizing agents, as hot concentrated nitric acid (6), or chlorine generated in presence of 
water (c), with formation of sulphuric acid. Hot concentrated sulphuric acid very 
slowly oxidizes sulphur to sulphurous anhydride^ by its own reduction to the same com- 
pound ((Q: 

a. aCa(OH)3 + 68a = SCaSk + CaS,Os + 3H,0 

h. 8, + 4HNO, = 2H,80« + 4NO 

c, 8, + 601a + 8H,0 = 2H,80« + 12HC1 

d. 8, + 4Ha804 + 2H,0 = 6H38OS 

In the air, at ordinary temperatures, finely divided sulphur is very 
slightly oxidized, by ozone, to sulphuric acid ; at about 260*^ C. (500° F.) 
it begins to oxidize rapidly to sulphurous anhydride^ burning with a blue 
flame. 

gvi-n becomes S^' when fused with alkaline carbonate and nitrate or 
chlorate. That is, free sulphur, S°, or any compound containing sulphur 
with less than six bonds, is oxidized to a sulphate if fused with an alkaline 
nitrate or chlorate, nitric oxide or a chloride being formed and carbon di- 
oxide escaping. 

HYDROSULPHURIC ACID. H,S. 

Oxidation valence H',S~" 

Structural valence H-S-H 

775. Vapor densih/ (Bi^^l), 17. Jft7//;i/7;?ot?i/ (freezing point), -85.5° 
C. (-122° F.) (Faraday). Boimig poi)it, -61. 8*^ C. (-79.3° F.) (Reo- 
NAULt). Becomes u licjuid at 10° C. (50° F.) under a pressure of 17 at- 
mospheres. 
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Ooourrenoe. — Found in volcanic gases and in many mineral springs. 
Its presence in spring- water is accounted for by the reduction of sulphates 
to sulphides by organic matter and subsequent liberation of H,S by car- 
bonic acid. 

776. Preparation. — For laboratory use it. is prepared by action of dilute 
aciils (usually H,SOJ upon ferrous sulphide. The ferrous sulphide is pre- 
pared either by fusion of the iron with the sulphur, or by bringing red hot 
iron rods in contact with sticks of sulphur. The ferrous sulphide melts as 
fast as formed, and is made to drop into a tub of cold water. Dilute H,SO^ 
should be used (a). Concentrated H,SO^ has no action on PeS, unless 
heated, and then SO, is evolved (h)\ and frequently free sulphur is formed 
(if only a little water is present) by the action of the H,S upon the H,SO, 
first formed. Hydrosulphuric acid is slowly formed if hydrogen be passed 
through melted sulphur ; also if sulphur be fused with tallow or paraffine, 
and when organic substances {e.g,, eggs) containing sulphur are allowed to 
decay. 

a. F«8 + H3SO4 = F«S04 + H38 

h. 2Pe8 + lOHaSO* = Fe,(S04)« + OSO, + lOH.O 

777. Properties. — It is a colorless, poisonous gas, having the odor of 
rotten eggs. By pressure and cold it may be condensed, first to a liquid, 
then to a solid. At 0° C. water dissolves 4.37, and at 16° C. 2.66, volumes 
of the gas. 

The solution in open vessels vaporizes gas constantly, at ordinary tem- 
peratures, until exhausted ; more rapidly when boiled. Both gas and solu- 
tion feebly redden moist litmus paper ; and have a very strong, character- 
istic odor. (The concentrated gas is a qnick poison, by inhalation.) 

Absolute hydrosulphuric acid is combustible in the air — burning with a 
blue flame to sulphurous anhydride and water. 

778. The solubility of tlie Metallio Sulphides in water, dilute acids, 
hot nitric acid, and in alkali sulphides, is shown in the grouping of the 
bases, and the sub-grouping of the second-group precipitates. 

In analysis, sulphides are known by generation of H,S (779), or sepa- 
ration of S by oxidizing solvents, and by the color test with nitroferricya- 
nide (782). 

779. Sulphurio aoid, dilute, transposes the metallic sulphides ; except 
those of arsenic, tin, mercury, silver (and lead), which are decomposed 
with difficulty, or not at all : 

Fe8 + H380« = F«804 + H,8 
TJie gaseous hydrosulphuric acid, when liberated, is recognized by its 
odor, by blackening paper moistened with lead aoetate, or with a solution 
of a lead salt with excess of potassium or sodium hydroxide (388 and 
387). In the detection of traces of the gas, a slip of bibulous paper, so 
moistened, may be inserted into a slit in the smaller end of a cork, which 
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is fitted to the test-tube, wherein the material to be tested is treated with 
sulphuric acid ; the tube being set aside in a warm place for several hours. 
A very delicate test is made by conducting the gas into ammoniacal solu- 
tion of nitroferricyanide (782). 

If any oxidizing agents are present — as chromates, ferric salts, manganic 
salts, chlorates, etc. — hydrosulphuric acid is not generated, but instead 
sulphur is separated, or sulphates are formed (780). 

The sulphides not transposed with hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, are 
recognized by the separation of sulphur on treatment with nitric acid, or 
with nitrohydrochloric acid. Also, these sulphides and certain super- 
sulphides, attacked with difficnlty by acids, as iron pyrites and copper py--- 
riteSy are reduced and dissolved, with evolution of hydrostdphnric acid, by 
dilute sulphuric acid with zinc. The gas, with its excess of hydrogen^ 
may be tested by 782. 

780. Hydrosulphuric acid is a strong reducing agent, and the metallic 
sulphides act in the same capacity with a greater or less degree of force» 
The reactions with oxidizing agents are given at length in 785. 

The hydrogen of H,S takes oxygen readily ; the sulphur more slowly. 
In the oxidation of metallic i<nlphides, generally, less sulphur is left unoxi- 
dized than occurs in the oxidation of hydrosulphuric acid — owing to the 
stronger tendency to form sulphates, 

781. Solutions of metallic sulphides give precipitates with Foluble salta 
of second and third group metals ; hydrogen sulphide, with salts of 
second-group metals only. The precipitates are aulphides, except with 
chromium and aluminium ; reduction occurring with ferric and arsenic 
salts, which form ferrous and arsenious sulphides. The precipitates have 
strongly marked colors — that of zinc being white j those of iron, copper, 
and lead, black; arsenic, yellow; antimony, orange-red; mercury, succes* 
sively white, yellow, orange, and black. 



^ 782. Solutions of nitroferricyanides (693) give, with soluble metallic sulphides (or 
with hydrosulphuric acid after addition of an alkali, or with free sulphur after digesting- 
with an alkali), an intense, rich purple color^ disappearing after some time. Add a drop 
of the reagent, to a few drops of the solution, on a white porcelain surface. Vapors are 
tested for hydrosulpluiric acid by conducting them into ammoniacal solution of sodium 
nitroferricyanide. (Vapors are tested for ammonia by passing them into solution of 
nitroferricyanide with hydrosulpluiric acid.) 

783. By ignition in the air, sulpliur gives its characteristic odor of sulphurous anhy- 
dride. Many of the sulphides yield more or less sulphurous anhydride ; most of them 
are also, partly or wlioliy, converted to sulphates. 

When ignited on charcoal with sodium carbonate— or {distinction from sulphafes) 
if ignited in a porcelain crucible w\\h sodium carbonate — so\\ih\e sodium sulphides Are 
obtained. The production of tlie sodium sul[)hide is proved by the black stain of Ag,S, 
formed on metallic silver by a moistened portion of the fused mass. (Compounds of 
selenium and tellurium, 612.) 
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784. Formation of Sulphides. — (1) By fusion of the metals witli sul- 
phur, see 774. (2) By action of H,S upon the free metals, hydrogen being 
evolved. With Hg and Ag this occurs at ordinary temperature, but with 
most metals a higher temperature is needed. (3) Action of H,S on me- 
tallic oxides or hydroxides. Those sulphides which are decomposed by 
water {e,g.y A1,S„ Cr^S,) are not formed in its presence, but by action of 
ja,S upon the oxide at a red heat. (4) By action of soluble sulphides upon 
metallic solutions. The ordinary sulphides of the first three groups are 
formed thus, except ferric salts, which are precipitated as PeS, and alumi- 
nium and chromic s?alts as hydroxides. (5) By action of CS, upon oxides 
at a red heat. (6) By action of free sulphur upon oxides at a red heat. 
{7) By the action of charcoal upon the oxyacids of sulphur at a red heat in 
presence of an alkaline carbonate. 

1. 2Fe + 8, = 2Fe8 

2. 2Ag + H,8 = Ag38 + H. 

8. Pb(OH)a + H,8 = Pb8 + 2H,0 

2Fe,(OH)e + 6H,S = 4Fe8 + 8, + 12HaO 

4. 2Fe,01. + 6(NH«),8 = 4Fe8 + 8, + I2NH4OI 

5. 20aO + 08s = 2Ca8 + OOs 

6. 40aO + ns- = 40a8 -h 280, 

7. E,804 + 20 = E,8 + 2CO3 

2Bi,(80«), + 6Na,OOs + 15C = 4Bi + 6Na,8 + 2100« 
Estimation. — The sulphur in sulphides is oxidized by nitric acid, or 
chlorine, or by fusion with sodium carbonate and nitrate, and, after precipi- 
tation with barium chloride, weighed as barium sulphate. 

785. Oxidation. — a. Free sulphur liberated from hydrosulphuric acid 
may sometimes be recognized simply by its appearance. But when white 
precipitates are formed at the same time, the whole should be allowed to 
settle, then the sulphur dissolved in carbon disulphide, and again sepa- 
rated by evaporation, or precipitated from the carbon disulphide solution 
by addition of alcohol, and then further tested by 773. 

For action upon HNO, and HNO,, see 713 and 733. 

H,SO, h. Forms water and sulphur [Watts' Dictionary, 3, 203]. 

Sometimes, e8i)ecially if the moist gases are used, pentathionic 

acid, H,S,0„ is formed. lOSO, 4- 10H,S = 2H,S,0. + 8H,0 

+ 5S,, 
H,SO^ c. No action if the sulphuric acid is dilute. 

With strong acid, sulphur and sulphurous anhydride are formed. 

To prove the latter, add sulphuric acid to dry ferrous sulphide 

and boil, or pass hydrosulphuric acid gas into hot sulphuric 

acid, and SO, will be evolved. 
CI d. Forms first sulphur, and finally sulphuric and hydrochloric acids. 

This takes place in alkaline mixture also, forming a sulphate. 
HCIO e. Same as above. 
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HCIO, /. With excess of hydrosulphuric acid, free sulphur and hydro- 
chloric acid are formed. With excess of HCIO,, sulphuric acid 
is formed. 

Br g. Forms hydrobromic acid and sulphur. In alkaline mixture a 

sulphate is formed. 

HBrO, h. Forms sulphur and hydrobromic acid; with excess of HBrO,, sul- 
phuric acid is formed. 

I i. Forms sulphur and hydriodic acid. 

HIO, j. With excess of hydrosulphuric acid, hydriodic acid and sulphnr 

are formed. 

H,Pe,(CN)„ k. Forms potassium ferrocyanide and sulphur. 

Proof: Boil to expel excess of hydrosulphuric acid, then add ferric 
chloride. 

PbO, h Forms PbS and sulphur. 

As^. A8,S, and free sulphur are formed. 

Mn" + '» m. Forms Mn" and (S,)°. That is, all compounds of manganese 

having more than two bonds are reduced to the dyad, and free 
sulphur is formed. 

S,Mn,0, M. With potassium sulphide, potassium sulphate is formed [M. 

SchlagdenhafeUy Bulletin de la Societe Chimique (2), 22, 16 ; 
and Jnur, Chem, Societyy 28, 912]. 4K,Mn,0, 4- 3K,S = 
3K,SO^ -h 4K,0 4- 8MnO,. This method he uses quantita- 
tively for the estimation of hydrosulphuric acid. With some 
dilute free acid, such as sulphuric, hydrosulphuric added in 
excess to potassium permanganute gives manganous sulphate 
and free sulphur. 

H,CrO^ 0. Forms chromic oxide and sulphur. 

IBfijOj p. Becomes nickelous sulphide and sulphur. 

COjOj q. Forms cobultous sulphide and sulphur. 

(FeJ^ r. Forms Pe" and sulphur. The action takes place in either alkaline 
or acid mixture. 

THIOSULPHURIC ACH). H,S,0,. 
Oxidation valence H' S",0"". 

o s 

structural valence H-O-S-S-H, or H-O-S-O-H ♦ 

I I 

O O 

786. Thiosulphuric acid (formerly called hyposulphurous acid) has not 
been isolated. Thiosulphates are made by boiling sulphur in a soluble sul- 

♦ In union with oxygen Uu* chemical polarity of gnlphnr is poeitive; innnicD with hydrogen, solphar ii 
negative; iu union of eulphur with («ulphur, the polarities of the one side are nentralized by those of the 
other Hide, ho that in this union the total polarity of the ealphor stands at 0. Sve paragraph 614. 
Svi -I- S-" = (8a)iv. A. B. P. 
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phite (a), or in a soluble hydroxide {h) ; also by exposure of the persul- 
phides of the alkalies and alkaline earths to the air (c). The carbon diox- 
ide and oxygen of the air act upon the normal sulphides of the fixed alka- 
lies to produce a thiosulphate {d). 

a, aNaaSOs + Sa = 2Naa8,Oa 

h. 8Ca(OH)3 + 683 = 2CaSft + OaSaOa + 8H2O 

c. 20aSft + 80a = 2Ca8kOt + 88a 

d. 2NaaS + 20a 4- OOa = Na3830s + NaaOOt 

When thiosulphates are decomposed by acida, the constituents of thiosulphuric acid 
are dissociated as sulphurous acid and sulphur. Nearly all acids in this way decompose 
thiosulphates : 

2Na,S,0. + 4HC1 = 4NaCl + . 2H38O, + 8a 

The larger number of the thiosulphates are soluble in water; those of barium, lead, 
and silver being only very sparingly soluble. The thiosulphates are insoluble in alcohol. 
They are decomposed, but not fully dissolved, by acids, the decomposition leaving a resi- 
due of sulphur. 

In aaalysifl, thiosulphates are distinguished by giving a precipitate of sulphur with 
evolution of sulphurous anhydride when their solutions are treated with hydrochloric acid 
(789); by their intense reducing power (790), shown in the blackening of the silver preci- 
pitate (788) ; and by non precipitation of calcium salts. 

787. Alkali thiosulphate solutions dissolve the thiosulphates of lead, silver, and mer- 
cury ; also, the chloride, bromide, and iodide of silver, and mercurous chloride ; the 
iodide and sulphate of lead ; the sulphate of calcium, and some other precipitates — by 
formation of soluble double thiosulphates : 

Ag3830a + Na38aOs = 2NaAg830fl 
Or : Ag,8,0, + 2Na,S30a = Na4Aga(8,0,). 
AgOl + Na38303 = NaAgSaOa + NaOl 
PbS04 + 8Na3830, = Na4Pb(8aO,). + Na,S04 

788. Barium chloride forms, in solutions of thiosulphates, a white pre- 
cipitate of barium thiosulphate, BaS,0„ nearly insoluble in water ; dissolv- 
ing in acids, except the sulphur residue. — Calcium chloride forms no pre- 
cipitate (distinction from sulphite). — Solutions of silver nitrate (420), lead 
acetate, and mercurous nitrate foi-m at first white precipitates of thiosuU 
phateSy soluble in excess of alkali thiosulphates^ as stated in the preceding 
paragraph. These white precipitates, by standing, or quickly by warming, 
turn darker and finally Uack, by formation of sulphides, with sulphuric 
acid. 

AgaSsOs + H3O = Ag,S + H38O4 

PbSaO, + H3O = PbS + H38O4 
Solution of copper salts, with thiosulphates, on long standing, precipi- 
tate cuprous salt, changed by boiling to cuprous sulphide and sulphuric 
acid, as above. For the precipitation of sulphides of arsenic, antimony, 
and, in the cold, tin, see 562. 

789. ThQ precipitation of sulphur with evolution of sulphurous anhy- 
dride, by addition of dilute acids — as hydrochloric or acetic — is charac- 
teristic of thiosulphates. It will be understood, however, that in pres- 
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eiice of oxidizing agents, which can be brought into action by the acid, sul- 
phides will likewise give a precipitate of sulphur (780). 

790. Thiosulphates are Eedncing Agents — even stronger and more ac- 
tive than the sulphites, to which they are so easily converted. This reduc- 
ing power is exemplified by the conversion of ferric salts into ferrous salts 
(a), and by the bleaching of iodine solutions (^), both of which changes 
are so sharply defined that they are useful in volumetric analysis. 

If the ferric solution be made red by addition of a few drops of thiocyanate, the 
exact point of complete reduction is made obvious : while the inevitable color of free 
iodine is nearly sufficient to mark the point when loss of color shows that all the iodine 
has entered into combination, but the addition of starch-paste renders the indication more 
exact. In both these reactions, the oxidation of the thiosulphate changes it into a /elro- 
thionate, as Na^SiOe {c), but with excess of chlorine the hexad sulphur is produced ((Q. 
a. FeiOIe + 2Na38sOs = 2FeCl3 + 2Na01 + Na«840« 
h. 2Nas8sOs + Is = 2NaI + Naa840« 

c. 2Na,SaOt + Ola = 2Na01 + Nas8406 

d. Nas8308 + 401a + SH^O = NasSOi + H,S04 + 8H01 

In other changes, sulphuric acid is frequently formed. By greater or less degrees of 
oxidation, thiosulphates reduce chromic acid to chromic salts ; permanganic acid, first to 
manganates (green), then to manganic salts ; broinic and iodic acids first to bromine and 
iodine, and then, respectively, to hydrobromic and hydrio<lic acids ; nitric acid to nitro- 
gen oxides ; and arsenic acid to arsenious compounds. 

791. On ignition, or by heat short of ignition, all thiosulphates are decomposed. 
Those of the alkali metals leave sulphates and polysulphides (a), others yield sulphurous 
acid with sulphides, or sulphates, or both. Tlie capacity of thiosulphates for rapid oxi- 
dation, renders their mixture with chlorates, nitrates, etc.. explosive, in the dry way. 
Ohlorates with hyposulphites explode violently in the mortar. Cyanidea and ferricy- 
anide.<(, fused with thiosulphates, form thiocyanates, which may be dissolved by alcohol 
from other products. By fusion on charcoal with NaaCOs, thiosulphates form sulphides 
(6) and ('?) ; and by fusion with an alkaline carbonate and nitrate or chlorate, a sulphate 
is formed (d). 

a. ilXtiSiOt = NaaSft + 3Naa804 

b. NaaSsO, + NaaCOs + 2C = 2Na38 + 3CO9 

c. 2PbS,0, -h 4Na,COs -h 50 = 4Na3S -h 2Pb + 900, 

d. BNasSsOs + 8Na,COs + 4KC10, = 6NaaS04 + 4KC1 + 300a 

DITHIONOUS ACID. H,Sp, 



. It 



Oxidation valence H',S" ,0 ^ 

O O 
I I 

Structural valence H-O-S-S-O-H 

792. Prepared by treating zinc with sulphurous acid. 

2H,S09 + Zn = ZnS,04 + 2H,0 
The yellow solution thus formed is a powerful reducing ujjeiit : bleaches prussian blue, 
and reduces salts of silver, mercury, and cop|>er to the inotnllic state ; absorbs oxygen 
rapidly from the air, becoming sulphurous acid, or a sulphite. It is employed for esti- 
mating dissolved oxygen in water. Formerly (Schutzknberoer. 1869) this acid was sup- 
posed to be HaSOa, and was called by some hydrosulphurous acid ; by others hyposul- 
phurous acid. 
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DITHIONIC ACID. H,S,0,. 

Oxidation valence H',S^,0-", 

OO 
I I 

Structural valence H-O-S-S-O-H 

I I 
O O 

793. The manganous salt is first prepared by action of SO9 at 0** C. upon lilnOa (a); 
after treating with Ba(OH)a \f>) ; the resulting barium salt is transposed by H3SO4 (c). 
It is a colorless solution, bears concentration in a vacuum until it has a specific gravity 
of 1.347; farther attempts to concentrate, or heat alone decomposes it {d). Exposure to 
the air converts it into HaSOi (e). All dithionates are soluble, and are decomposed by 
heat in presence of BOl without separation of sulphur. Boiling decomposes all other 
acids of the thionic series with separatum of sulphur. 

a. MnOi + 2HsSOs = MnS^Oe + 2H3O 

b. ninSsOe + Ba(OH)s = BCn(OH)s + BaSsOe 
e. BaSaOe + B,S04 = BaSOi + Hi8«Oe 

d. BiSiOe = HsSOi + SO9 



TBITHIONIC ACID. H,S,0,. 

Oxidation valence H',(S,)*0-", 

O O 
I I 

Structural valence H-O-S-S-S-O-H 

O O 

794L The potassium salt is prepared by boiling EHSOs with sulphur (a); and addition 
of BOIO4 precipitates KOIO4 {b). The acid has been obtained in crystals ; it is instable, 
decomposing by heat or on standing, as shown in (e). 

a. 12EHSOs + Ss = iEaSsOe + 2KsSOs + 6H9O 

b. KiS,0« + 2HOIO4 = 2KOIO4 + H,SsO« 
e. 2H3SsOe = 2H9SO4 + 2SO3 + S, 



TETBATHIOinC ACID. H,S,0.. 

Oxidation valence H',(Sj^O-". 

O 

1 I 

Structural valence H-O-S-S-S-S-O-H 

I I 

O O 

796. The barium salt is formed by adding iodine to the thiosulphate (a); from which 
the acid is transposed by H3SO4 (b). The acid decomposes on boiling as is shown in (c). 
Sodium Amalgam reconverts it into the thiosulphate (d). 

a. 2BaS90, +13 = Bala + Ba8«0« 

h. Ba840« + HsS04 = Ba804 + H3S40e 

e. H9S40« = HsSO« + SO3 + St 

d. KaaS40e + 2Na = 2Na2S,Os 
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PENTATHIONIC ACID. H,S,0,. 

Oxidation valence H,\S"J0''\ 

O 
I I 

Structural valence H-O-S-S-S-S-S-O-H 

1 I 
O O 

796. Formed by passing hydrogen sulphide into a solution of sulphurous acid (a); also 
by action of water upon SsOls (b). The barium salt is formed by action of SsOl* upon 
barium thiosulphate (e). It may be concentrated in a vacuum until it has a specific 
gravity of 1.6 ; farther concentration or boiling heat alone decomposes it, as is shown 

a. lOBiSOs + 10H,S = 2HiS»Oe + 5S« + ISBsO 
h. 10S,Ol, + 12H.O = 58, + 20HO1 + 2B,8»0« 

c. 28s01, + 4Ba8sOs = 2BaStOe + 2Ba01t + 8t 

d. 2H,8»Ot = 2H,80« + 280. + 88. 
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SULPHUROUS ACID. H,SO,. 

Oxidation valence of the anhydride and acid . . . S^O"",, H'.S^Q-", 

O 
I 



Structural valence of the anhydride and acid. . .0=S=0, 

798. Vapor density of the anhydride (H ^ 1), 32. Melting pointy 
-76° C. (Faraday). Boiling point, -10° C. (Pictet, 1877). At a pres- 
sure of not more than four atmospheres is liquefied at 36° 0. (Pictet). 

Occurrence — Found free in volcanic gases. 

Preparation. — (1) By burning sulphur in the air. (2) By heating sul- 
phur with metallic oxides. (3) By decomposition of thiosulphates and of 
all the thionic acids. (4) By dissociation of H,SO^ by heat, see 734. (6) 
For laboratory use it is generally made by action of hot concenti-ated H,SO^ 
upon copper or other metals. (6) By action of hot concentrated H,SO^ 
upon sulphur, or (7) upon charcoal. (8) By heating anhydrous sulphates 
with sulphur. 

1. Sa + 20s = 2SOs 

2. MnOa + 8s = BSnS + SOs 
4ZiiO + 8Ss = 4ZiiS + 2SOs 
4PesOs + 788 = 8PeS + 6SOs 
2Fb,0« + 58, = 6Pb8 + 4SOs 

8. 2NasS,0, + 4H01 = 4Na01 + 280. + 8s -I- 2B«0 

5. Ou + 2B3SO4 = OU8O4 + 80a + 2H3O 

6. 8s + 4HsS04 = 6SOs + 4H,0 

7. O + 2Hs804 = 280s + OO, + 2H,0 

8. PeSO« + Ss = Pe8 + 2SOs 

799. Properties. —Sulpharous anhydride, 80s, is a colorless liquefiable gms, of a 
powerful, characteristic, suffocating odor and effect, that of burning sulphar. It 
bleaches litmus-paper. It is not combustible in the air. It dissolves readily in water, 
doubtless as sulphurous acid ; the solutiou saturated at 15° C. (^'* F.) containing about 
14 per cent, of the sulphur dioxide ; an increase of temperature greatly decreasing its 
solubility. 

800. It may be supposed that the solution, at ordinary temperatures, is a mixture of 
water and HaSOj— a view resting on somewhat stronger support than we have for con- 
sidering the solution of carbonic anhydride to contain HaOOs. 

801. Solution of Sulphurous Acid first reddens litmus, and then 
bleaches it. It decomposes carbc nates with effervescence. It has a strong 
odor from vaporization of sulphurous anhydride, which is soon completely 
expelled on boiling. By exposure to air it is gradually oxidized to sul- 
phuric acid, from which it is seldom entirely free (812). 

802. The Sulphites of the metals of tlie alkalies are freely soluble in 
water ; the normal sulphites of all other metals are insoluble, or but very 
slightly soluble in water. The sulphites of the metals of the alkaline earths. 
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and some others, are soluble in solution of sulphurous acid — the solution 
being precipitated on boiling. The alkali bases form acid sulphites (•* bi- 
sulphites "), which can be obtained in the solid state, but evolve sulphurous 
anhydride. The sulphites are insoluble in alcohol. 

In analysis, sulphites are recognized by the odor of the anliydride, libe- 
rated by adding an acid (799). Also, by the reducing power (808) and by 
oxidation to sulphate (807). 

803. Solution of sulphurous acid (free from sulphuric acid) is but 
slightly precipitated by solutions of salts — owing to the solubility of sul- 
phites in acids. 

Sulphites are decomposed by all acids ; except carbonic and boracic, and, 
in some instances, hydrosulphuric. 

804. Solutions of metallic sulphites are precipitated by the soluble salts 
of all metals except those of the alkalies. The precipitates, mostly white, 
are soluble in acetic acid ; als). by hydrochloric acid, except first-group 
sulphites, which are chair^ed to chlorides, and, so far as not oxidized to 
sulphates, in dilute nitric acid. But these precipitated sulphites are 
almost invariably accompa.iied by sulphates which are left undissolved by 
acids. 

805. Solution of lead acetate precipitates, from solutions of sulphites, 
lead sulphite, PbSO,, white, easily soluble in dilute nitric acid ; and not 
blackening when boiled (distinction from thiosulphate). Solution of silver 
nitrate gives a white precipitate of silver sulphite, Ag,SO,. easily soluble 
in very dilute nitric acid or in excess of alkaline sulphite, and turning dark- 
brown when boiled, by formation of metallic silver and sulphuric acid. So- 
lution of merourio chloride produces no change in the cold ; but on boil- 
ing, the white mercurous chloride is preoipitated, with formation of sul- 
phuric acid. Still further digestion, with sufficient 8ul[)hite, reduces the 
white mercurous chloride to gray metallic mercury (equation 448 b). 

806. Solution of ferric chloride gives a red solution of ferric sulphite, 
Pe,(SO,), ; or, in more concentrated solutions, a yellotoish precipitate of 
basic ferric sulphite, also formed by addition of alcohol to the red solution. 
The red solution is decolored on boiling ; the acid radical reducing the 
basic radical, and foiming ferrous sulphate. 

807. Solution of barium chloride gives a white precipitate of barium 

sulphite, BaSO,, easily soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid — distinctio7i from 

sulphate, which is undissolved, and should be filtered out. Now, on adding 

to the filtrate nitrohydrochloric acid, a precipitate of barium sulphate 

is obtained — evidence that sulphite has been dissolved by the hydrochloric 

acid : 

BaSOs + 2H01 = BaOl, + HaSOs 

BaOla + H,SOs + Cla + HaO = BaS04 + 4H01 

808. Sulphurous acid and sulphites are active Beducing Agents, by 
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virtue of their capacity for oxidation to sulphuric acid and sulphates. See 
Oxidations, 813. Reduction by sulphurous acid is exemplified in the pre- 
cipitations, given above, with silver and mercury, and with barium. Equa- 
tions for other reductions are given, for chromic acid, 194 c; for iodine 
decoloration, 795 a ; and for HIO,, 810 {c) and (d). 

809. Tlie reaction with iodic acid is employed as a test for sulphurous 
acid (as well as for iodic). A mixture of iodic acid and starch is turned 
violet to blue by traces of sulphurous acid or sulphites in vapor or in solu- 
tion, the color being destroyed by excess of the sulphurous acid or the 
sulphite. 

810. Notwithstanding this ready capacity for oxidation, sulphurous acid 
is capable of furnishing oxygen, thouofh its power in the latter office is nar- 
rowly limited. As an Oxidizing Agent, sulphurous acid changes stannous 
chloride to stannic sulpiiide (a); reacts with the nascent hydrogen fur- 
nished by zinc and dilute hydrochloric acid to form water and hydrosuU 
phuric acid (b). By heat alone, sulphites either split into oxides and sul- 
phurous anhydride (e), or into sulphates and sulphides (/). 

a. H,SO, + 3Sn01, + 6H01 = 8SiiCl« + HaS + 3H,0 
811OI4 + 2H,S = SnS, + 4H01 

b. H3SO, + dZn + 6HC1 = 8Z11OI, + 3H,0 + H,8 

c. 2HIO3 + 5HsSOs = 5H9SO4 + Is + BsO 

d. HIO, + dHs80s (excess) = 3HsSO« + HI 

e. Oa80a = OaO + SOa 

/. 4Na,SOt = dNa,80« + Na,8 

811. Estimation. — (1) After converting into H,SO^ by HNO, or CI 
it is precipitated by BaCl,, and weighed as BaSO^. (2) The oxidation is 
effected by f nsing with Na,CO, and KNO, (equal parts). (3) A standard 
solution of iodine is added, and the excess of iodine determined by a stand- 
ard solution of Na,S,0,. 

812. Preparation of sulphites. — The sulphites of the ordinary metals 
are usually made by action of sulphurous acid upon the oxides or hydrox- 
ides of the metals. They are normal, except mercurous, which is acid, and 
chromium, aluminium, and copper, which are basic. Sulphurous acid pre- 
cipitates solutions of metals of the Grst and second groups, except copper 
and cadmium. 

The sulphites of the alkalies precipitate solutions of the other metals 
except chromium salts ; and some normal sulphites mjiy be made in this 
manner. The sulphites of silver, mercury, copper, and ferricum (known 
only in solution) are instable, the sulphurous aciil becoming sulphuric at 
the expense of the base, which is reduced to a form having a less number 
of bonds. With the instable stannous snlj>hite the action is the reverse. 
(See 810.) All sulphites by exposure to the air slowly absorb oxygen, and 
are partially converted into sulphates. 

813. Oxidation.— a. Upon other acids sulphurous acid acts as a re- 
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duciug agent, except with hypophosphorous and hydrosulphurie acids, 756- 

785. With free metals it acts only as an oxidizing agent. With metallic 

oxides it is a reducing agent, except with stannous oxide. The method of 

proof is, in all cases, very simple. 

For action on HNO„ see 713 ; on HNO„ 733 ; on H,PO„ 756 ; on 

H,S, 785. 

CI h. Forms sulphuric and hydrochloric acids. With alkalies, a sul- 
phate and chloride. 

HCIO c. Forms sulphuric and hydrochloric acids. 

W2lO,d. " 

Br e. Forms sulphuric and hydrobromic acids. With alkalies, a sul- 
phate and bromide. 

HBrO,/. Forms first bromine, then sulphuric and hydrobromic acids. 

I g. Forms hydriodic and sulphuric acids. 

niO, A. Forms first iodine, then hydriodic and sulphuric acids. 

H,Pe,(CN)„ 1. Forms ferrocyanic and sulphuric acids. 

PbO, j. Forms plumbic sulphate. 

Ag' k. Forms metallic silver. See 805. 

Hg' and Hg" I. With the nitrates of mercury, metallic mercuiy is formed. 

With mercuric chloride, mercurous chloride is very slowly pre- 
cipitated, and by long boiling with excess of n,SO, metallic 
mercury is formed. 

Sn" m. With stannous chloride, forms stannic sulphide, or stannic chloride 

and hydrosulphurie acid, according to the amount of hydro- 
chloric acid present. 

As^ n. Forms arsenious and sulphuric acids. 

HnO, p. If the solution is hot, manganic sulphate is formed [ Watts^ Die- 

tionary, 5, 636]. If cold, manganous dithionate, HnS.O,, 
is formed [Omelin'-s Hand-book, II. 174], 

Hii"+'» becomes Mn". That is, all compounds of manganese haying more 

than two bonds are reduced to the dyad. 

Co,0, q. Forms Co". 

Wi,0, r. Forms Ni". 

Pe'" s. Forms Pe". 

Cr^ t. Forms chromic sulphate. 
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SULPHURIC ACID. H,SO,. 

Oxidation valence H',S^iO-"^ 

O 

I 

Structural valence H-O-S-O-H 

I 
O 

Oxidation valence of pyrosulphuric acid H',S^^,0^ 

O O 
I I 

Structural valence of pyrosulphuric acid 

O O 

814. Occurrence. — Found free in the spring water of volcanic districts. 
Found combined in gypsum, CaSO^ + 2H,0 ; in heavy spar, BaSO«; in 
celestine, SrSO^ ; in epsom salts, MgSO^ + 7H,0 ; in glauber salt, Na^SO^ 
+ 10H,O, etc. 

815. Preparation. — Industrially, sulphuric acid is chiefly made by 
utilizing the SO, evolved as a by-product in roasting various sulphides — e.g.^ 
iron and copper pyrites, blende, etc. (a) and (b)* The SO, is passed into a 
large leaden chamber and brought into contact with HNO,, steam, and 
air. The HNO, first oxidizes a portion of the SO, {c)\ the steam then re- 
acts upon the NO,, forming HNO, and NO {d). This NO is at once oxi- 
dized again by the air to NO,, so that theoretically no nitric acid is lost, 
but all is used over again. Practically, traces of it are constantly escaping 
with the nitrogen introduced as air, so that a fresh supply of nitric acid is 
needed to make up for this loss. The absolute H,SO^ cannot be made by 
evaporation or distillation ; it still contains about two per cent, of water. 
It may be made by adding to water, or to the H,SO^ containing the two 
per cent, of water, a little more SO, or H,S,0, than would be needed to 
make H,SO^ ; then passing perfectly dry air through it until the excess of 
SO, is removed, leaving absolute H,SO^. Also, if the H,SO^, with two per 
cent, of water, be cooled to -34.4° C, H,SO^ crystallizes out (Reoxault) ; 
but does not melt again until warmed to 10.5° C. (M.\rigxac). 

P3rrosTilphuric, or Nordhausen sulphuric acid, H,S,0,, is made : {e) 
by solution of sulphuric acid in sulphuric anhydride ; (/) by drying FeSO^ 
+ TH,0 until it heconies 4PeSO^ -»- H,0, and then distilling ; the dis- 
tillate, consisting of H,S,0„ with some SO,. Sulphuric anhydride is 
made {g) by action of heat on sodium jnrosulphate, Na,S,0,, prepared by 
heatin;; NaHSO^ to dull redness. (//) By distilling ]>yrosulphuric acid, 
the anhydride is collected in an ice-cooled receiver, (i) By heating H,SO^ 
with P,0,. 

A substance havinp: the composition S,0,, and called persulphurio 
anhydride, is formed by passing electricity for a long time through a 
mixture of equal volumes of SO, and oxygen. It is little known. 
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a. 2ZiiS + SO, = 2ZnO + 2SO, 
h. 4FeSa + 1109 = 2Fe,Os + 880* 

c. SOa + 2HNO3 = HaSO« + 2NO, 

d. 8NO, + HaO = 2HNOs + NO 

e. B3SO4 + SOs = HaSaOr 

/. 4FeSO« + HaO = 2Fe90, -h HaSaO, + 2SO9 

g. NaaSaOT = Na3S04 + SOs 

i. H9SO4 + PaOft = 2HPOt + SO, 

816. Sulphuric anhydride, SO», is a colorless, fibrous, or waxy solid, melting (when 
recent) at 25*^ C. (77° F.), boiling at 46 ^^ C. (115^ F.). and vaporizing with heavy white" 
fumes in the air at ordinary temperatures. It is very deliquescent, and on contact with 
water combines rapidly, forming sulphuric acid and much heat. 

817. Absolute sulphuric acid, H,SO^, is a colorless, syrupy liquid, hav- 
ing at 12° C. a specific gravity of 1.842 (Makignac, 1870), boiling at 338° 
C. (640° F.) (iVUkignac). At temperatures above about 160° C. (320° K) 
it vaporizes from open vessels, slightly or abundantly, the vapors being 
white, heavy, and suffocating, exciting coughing without giving premoni- 
tion by odor. At ordinary temperatures it is strictly non-volatile and in- 
odorous The s]). gr. of the U. S. P. acid is 1.840. 

818. It is miscible with water in all proportions with production of 
heat ; it abstracts water from the air (use in desiccators), and quickly ab- 
stracts the elementr^ of water from many organie compounds, and leaves 
their carbon, a characteristic charring effect. It dissolves in alcohol, with- 
out decomposing it — but if in sufficient proportion producing ethylsul- 
phuric acid, HC^H.SO^. 

819. Sulphuric acid trafisposes the salts of nearly all other acids, form- 
ing sulphates, and either acids (as hydrochloric acid, 839) or the products 
of their decomposition (as with chloric acid, 860). But salts of mercury, 
silver, tin, and antimony are with difficulty transposed by sulphuric acid. 
Also, at temperatures above about 300** C. (or 600° F.) phosphoric and sili- 
cic acids (and other acids not volatile at this temperature) transpose sul- 
phates, with vaporization of sulphuric acid. 

820. Sulphuric acid dissolves most metals ; thougli not quite so gene- 
rally efficient for this purpose as hydrochloric or nitric acid. Diluted sul- 
phuric acid, when cold, dissolves — mth evolution of hydrogen — magnesium, 
aluminium, zino, iron, manganese, and tin ; and, when heated, nickel, co- 
balt, and cadmium {a). Concentrated sulphuric acid, by application of 
he:it. dissolresi — with evolution of sulphurous anhydride — copper, mercury, 
silver, bismuth, and tin {b) and (c). (Compare 825.) If in a fine state of 
divisitm all ordinary metals are dissolved, but gold, platinum, iridium, and 
i-ho^^idm are not attacked. 

a. Pe + H,80« = FeSO* + 2H 

2>. Ou + 2H,SO« = OUSO4 + 2H3O + SOt 

c. 2Fe + 6H3SO4 = Fe,(S04)s + 880, + 6B3O 
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821. The metallic Sulphates are freely soluble in water, except those of 
barium, lead, strontium (very jilightly soluble), calcium, and mercurostim, 
which are sparingly soluble. For specifications of the solubilities of the 
sulphates of barium, strontium, and calcium, see 88; of lead, see 389. 
Silver sulphate requires about 200 parts of cold or 100 parts of hot water 
for solution, and mercurous sulphate is even more sparingly soluble. Bis- 
muth, antimonious and mercuric sulphates are soluble in acidulated water, 
but decomposed by pure water. The metallic sulphates are insoluble in 
alcohol (ammonium sulphate sparingly soluble in ordinary alcohol, very 
slightly in absolute alcohol). 

Ill analysis, barium sulphate is chiefly obtained (822). Alcohol is use- 
ful for separation of free sulphuric acid from its salts (824). 

Acid sulphates of the alkali bases are formed as crystallizable salts. 
That of potassium, KHSO^, gives off sulphuric acid above about 200° C. 
(400° R), or by greatly diluting its solutions. That of sodium, NaHSO^, 
is decomposed at a lower temperature, and hardly exists at all in solution. 
Alcohol, added to solutions of the acid sulphates, precipitates the normal 
sulphates, sulphuric acid remaining in solution : 

2EHSO4 = KiSO« + H^SOi 

822. Sulphuric acid, or i^olutions of sulphates, on addition of solutions 
of barium salts, as BaCl,, or Ba(N03),, give a white precipitate of barium 
sulphate, BaSO^ ; insoluble by hydrochloric or nitric acid. This insolu- 
bility is a distinction from all acids, except selenic and hydrofluosilicic. 
The precipitate, formed in cold solution, is so fine as to be difficult of re^ 
moval bv filtration ; if formed in hot solution and then boiled it is retained 
by a good filter. The full completion of the precipitate requires that the 
mixture should stand some time. In strongly acid solutions a precipitate 
of BaCl,, etc., may be obtained (see 104). A residue of sulphur may ap- 
pear in this test, applied to thiosulphates (788). Solutions of lead salts 
give a white precipitate of lead sulpliafe, PbSO^ ; not transposed with acids, 
soluble in solution of potassium hydrate. In solutions not dilute, caleium 
salts give a white precipitate of calcium sulphate, CaSO^. 

823. Alcohol precipitates the sulphates from their moderately concentrated water 

solutions; and its addition enables calcium cldoride to precipitate the sulphate of calcium 
in very dilute solutions. 

The sulphates insoluble in water are decomposed for analysis — (1st) by long boiling 
with solution of alkali carbonate ; and more readilv (2d) bv fusion with an alkali car- 
bonate. In both cases tliere are produced — alkali sulphatei< soluble in water, and car- 
h'maia* soluble by hydrochloric or nitric acid, after n-moving the sulphate {a). If the 
fusion l)e done on charcoal, more or less deoxidation will occur, reducin<? a part or the 
whole of the sulphate to sul[)hide (S25), and the carlwnate to metal (as with lead, 897), or 
leaving the metal as a carbonate or oxide (668). 

a. Ba804 + Na-jOOs = Na^SOf (soluble in water) + BaOOs (xduble in acid) 
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824. Free sulphuric acid may be separated from sulphates (except ammonium sul- 
phate) by strong alcohol, solutions be ing first evaporated nearly to dryness on the water- 
bath. — A test for free sulphuric acid, in distinction from sulphates^ may be made (in 
accordance with 818), by the use of cane sugar, as follows: A Utile of the liquid to be 
tested is concentrated on the water-bath ; then from two to four drops of it are taken on 
a piece of porcelain, with a small fragment of white sugar, and evaporated to dryness by 
the water-bath. A green ish-6/ac^ residue indicates sulphuric acid. (With the same 
treatment, hydrochloric acid gives a brownish-black, and nitric acid a yellow-brown 
residue.) A strip of white glazed paper, wet with the liquid tested, by immersing it 
several times at short intervals, then dried in the oven at 100" C, will be colored black, 
brown, or reddish, if the liquid contains as much as 0.2 per cent, of sulphuric acid. 

825. Sulphuric acid and its salts are very stable at ordinary temperatures. They do 
not at all act as reducing agents — solution of permanganate not being decolored by sul- 
phuric acid ; but at high temperatures, they are able to act as Oxidizing Agents to some 
extent. In the action of metals on hot concentrated sulphuric acid, there are cases of 
reduction of the sulphuric to sulphurous a^d, as stated in 820 b; and in the action of 
ignited carbon, we have reduction of sulphates to sulphideSf in fusion on charcoal, as fol- 
lows 

Na,S04 + 20 = Na,S + 200, 

826. It will be observed — sulphates fused with sodium carbonate on charcoal^ leave 
a mass which contains sulphides, and, when moistened, stains metallic silver ; but, 
when fused with sodium carbonate (on porcelain) ivithout reducing agents, leave a mass 
which, when moistened, does not stain metallic silver (distinction from sulphides). 

827. By heat alone, the sulphates of the metals suffer dissociation — some giving off 
sulphuric anhydride ; others, sulphurous anhydride and oxygen : 

2Fe804 = Fe^Ot + SOs + SO* 
2OU8O4 = 20aO -h 2SO9 + O, 

The sulphates of Cu, Sb, Pe, Hg, Ni, and Sn are completely decom- 
posed at a red heat. A white heat decomposes the sulphates of Al, Cd, Ag, 
Pby Miiy and Zn. An ordinary white heat has no action on the sulphates 
of the alkalies and alkaline earths ; but at the most intense heat procurable 
the sulphates of Ba, Ca, and Sr are changed to oxides ; and at the same 
temperature K^SO^ and Na^SO^ are completely volatilized, preceded by par- 
tial decomposition. 

828. Sulphates are made, a, by dissolving the metals in sulphuric acid, 
829 ; h, by dissolving the oxides or hydrates ; c, by displacement. All salts 
containing volatile acids are dis[)laced by sulphuric acid and a sulphate 
formed (except the chlorides of silver, mercury, and tin). The excess of 
acid may generally be expelled by evaporation, or the crystals washed with 
cold water or alcohol. 

The insoluble sulphates are best made by precipitation. 

829. Oxidation. — a. Sulphuric acid can, of course, never act as a reduc- 
ing agent, and it does not oxidize the other acids, except hypophospliorous 
(756), hydrobromic, and hydriodic acids. Some others are decomposed, but 
not oxidized, and the sulphuric is not reduced. For action on H^C^O^ see 
652 ; for H,PO„ 756 ; for H,S, 785. 
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b. Forms bromine and sulphurous acid. No action occurs except in 
concentrated solution. 

c. Forms iodine and sulphurous acid. 

d. Metals, when dissolving in dilute sulphuric acid, evolve hydrogen^ 

and form sulphates. 
When the metals dissolve in strong sulphuric acid, SO, is evolved^ 

and sulphates are formed. 
Dilute sulphuric acid does not oxidize any of the metallic oxides* 
Concentrated acid changes the following : 

Hg,0 e. Forms mercuric sulphate, and sulphurous anhydride is evolved. 

SnO /. Stannous chloride forms, first, sulphurous anhydride, then hydro- 
sulphuric acid, stannic chloride at the same time being pro« 
duced. 

Mn g. With the higher oxides of manganese, dilute sulphuric acid has 

no action. 

Mn" + '* Forms Mn" and (0,)°. That is, all compounds of manganese hav- 

ijag more than two bonds are reduced to the dyad ; manga- 
nous sulphate forming and oxygen being evolved. 

Pe'"-'* 0. In hot concentrated H,SO^ becomes Pe,(SOJ,. 

CHLORHra. Cl = 35. 370. 

830. Oxidation valence of free chlorine (C1J°. See also 613 and 614. 
Structural valence of free chlorine, Cl-Cl. 

Vapor density (H = l), 35.370. The molecule contains two atoms, Cl^ 
Under ordinary air pressure liquefies at -33.6® C. (Reqnault, 1863) ; and 
solidifies at -102° C. (Olszewski, 1884). Under pressure of six atmos- 
pheres liquefies at 0° C (Niemann). 

Ocourrenoe. — It is never found free in nature. It is found in great 
abundance as sodium chloride. 

831. Preparation. — (1) Weldo7i\^ process : MnO, is treated with HC1» 
and the MnCl, formed is precipitated as Mn(OH), by adding Ca(OH),. 
The Mn(OH), is warmed by steam, and air is blown into it, oxidizing it 
again to MnO,, and by repeating this process the same manganese is used 
over again. (2) Deacon's process : HCl, mixed with air, is passed over 
fire-bricks moistened with CuCl, and heated to about 440° C. The heat 
first changes the CuCl, to Cu,Cl„ evolving chlorine ; then the oxygen of 
the air, aided by the HCl, oxidizes the Cu,Cl, to CuCl,. It is not certain 
that tlie explanation is correct. It is only known that the hydrochloric 
acid which is passed into the apparatus comes out as free chlorine, and that 
the copper chloride (small in amount) does not need renewing. (3) By ig- 
nition of dry MgCl, in tiie air. (4) Some chlorides are dissociated by heat 
alone— e.^., PtCl^, AuCl,, and PdCl,. (5) By fusing together NH.NO, 
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and NH^CL (6) By actiou of HCl upon compounds of Mn" + », Cr'" + »,* 
Co" + n^ Ni" + «, Pe'" + ^ Bi'" + », and Pb" + ^ these metallic forms losing 
n bonds and becoming ciilorides. 

1. MnO. + 4H01 = MnOl, + 2B.O + Ol, 
MnCl, + Oa(OH), = Mn(OH), + OaOl. 
2Mn^OH)3 + O, = 2MnO, + 2H9O 

2. 20uCl.j + heat = OU.OI9 + Ol, 
20u,Ol9 + O, + 4HC1 = 40U01, + 2H,0 

8. 2Mg01, + O, = 2MgO + 201, 

4. PtOl* = Ft + 201, 

5. 4NH«NOs + 2NH«01 = 12H.O + 5N, + Ol, 

6. KsOtsOt + 14H01 = 2K01 + Or,01« + 801, + 7H.O 

832. The three elements, chlorine, bromine, and iodine, resemble each other in 
Almost all their properties, reactions, and combinations, differing (as do their atomic 
weights, 35.87. 79.768, 126.557) with a regular progressive variation ; so that their 
compounds present themselves to us as members of progressive series. In several par- 
ticulars fluorine (atomic weight, 18.984) corresponds to the first member of this series. 



833. CHIiOBINE is a greenish -yellow, suffocating gas, dissolved spar- 
ingly by cold water, very slightly by hot water. The solution bleaches lit- 
mus ; but on standing, the CI is converted into HCI {a), when it reddens 
litmus, and is no longer fit for use as a reagent. Chlorine is dissolved 
freely by alkali hydrates, with combination (S), the solution having especial 
oxidizing force (854). In distinction from hydrochloric acid, it bleaches 
moist litmus, and indigo solution ; precipitates sulphur from hydrosul- 
phuric acid, and iodine from solutions of iodides — slight traces of it being 
revealed by the blue color with solution of potassium iodide and staroh — 
and acts in presence of water as a very powerful oxidizing agent (a). It 
displaces bromine as well as iodine. It dissolves gold-leaf and mercuric 
sulphide {distinctions from nitric acid). Like hydrochloric acid, it pre- 
cipitates solution of silver nitrate (c), and plumbic and mercurous salts ; 
and forms, with vapor of ammonia, a white cloud of NH^OL With ammo- 
nium salts, chlorine is liable to cause explosion, nitrogen chloride being 
formed (45). For the Oxidations caused by chlorine, see 834. 

a. 201s + 2H,0 = O3 + 4H01 

b. SOU + 6KOH = 5E01 + EOlOt 4- 8H,0 
Or: 01, + 2KOH = KOI + KOlO -+- H,0 

c. 301, + 6AgNO, + 3HaO = 5Ag01 + AgOlOt t- 6HN0t 



• Or"' hidicates oxidation Talence, not strnctaral valence, the latter being 

01 01 

(Or,)vi, thus Ol-Or-Cr-Ol 

ii ii 
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The most important Aoids containing Chlorine are : 

Hydrochloric acid, HCl"' 
Hypochlorous acid, HCl'O 
Chlorous acid, HCa'"0, 

Chloric acid, Hd^O, 

Perchloric acid, HCl^nQ^ 
834. Oxidation, ^a. The most delicate test for chlorine Is potassium 
iodide with carbon disulphide. If, however, other oxidizing agents are 
present, the test must be varied to avoid error. 

Chlorine is one of the strongest oxidizing agents, becoming always hy* 
drochloric. 

For action on H,C,0„ see 659 ; H,PO„ .756 ; H,S, 785 ; H,SO„ 813. 

b. Forms bromine and hydrochloric acid. In alkaline mixture forms 
an alkaline bromate. 

c. Forms iodic and hydrochloric acids. In presence of potassium hy- 
droxide, potassium periodate is formed. 

d. Forms first iodine, then iodic acid. With potassinm hydroxide, 

same as above. 
HCNS e. Forms first a red compound of unknown composition, then 

hydrocyanic, sulphuric, and hydrochloric acids. 
H^Pe(CN)^ /. Forms first ferricyanic and hydrochloric acids. Excess of 

chlorine to be avoided in preparation of ferricyanides. 
H,Pe,(CN)j, g. Decomposes, forming various products. 

A. Chlorine unites with all metals, forming chlorides. If any 
metal is capable of forming two series of salts, it always 
changes the one in which the metal has the less number of 
bonds, to that having the greater. That is, it changes 0U9 
salts to ic. 

Especially in the presence of a fixed alkali, it changes nearly all 
the lower oxides and hydrates to the highest the metal is ca- 
pable of forming. Among the ordinary metals, the only ex- 
ceptions are peroxide of silver, and the peroxides of the alka- 
lies and alkaline earths. 

t. By comparing this with oxidation by Br and I, the following 
facts will be observed, and should be carefully considered. 
The elements chlorine, bromine, and iodine have an oxidiz- 
ing power in ord(»r of their ('ombining numbers, chlorine being 
the strongest. This rule has no exceptions. 

Their hydracids are reducin^x agents gr.ided in the reverse order. 

If any increase of bonds takes place in presence of an acid, by 
chlorine, bromine, or iodine, the same increase alwavs occurs 
in presence of a fixed alkali. Hut the oxidation frequently 
goes further in presence of a fixed alkali. Thus, with chlo- 
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rine and potassium hydrate we form PbO„ Ni,0,, Bi,0,, 
Co,0„ K,PeO^, and MnO,, which cannot be formed in pres- 
ence of an acid. 
It is very important to remember that those oxides which are formed 
by chlorine, in presence of a fixed alkali y hut not in presence 
of an acid, are the only ones which can he reduced hy hydro- 
chloric acid. And further, that this reduction proceeds not 
always to the origiiial form, ?iever proceeding beyond that num- 
ber of bonds capable of being formed ifi preseyice of an acid. 
Thus, any plumbic salt, with potassium hydroxide and chlo- 
rine, forms PbO„ and this treated witli hydrochloric acid 
again forms the plumbic salt, PbCl,. And ferrous chloride 
with potassium hydroxide and chlorine forms K,PeO^, in 
which iron is a true hexad, and K,PeO^ with hydrochloric 
acid forms, not the ferrous chloride with which we began, but 
ferric chloride, for it could be oxidized to that point in pres- 
ence of an acid. 
The above rule is true for bromi^ie and iodine, as well as for 
chlorine. 

Fb" j. Becomes PbO,, with fixed alkalies, not in acid solution. 
FbO + 2KHO + Ol, = FbOa + 2K01 + H9O 
Pb(NO,), + 4KHO + 01. = PbO, + 2KNOs + 2K01 + 2H,0 
Fb,(P04), + 12EHO + dOl, = dPbO, + 2K,(PO«) + OKOl + 6H,0 

Hg' k. Becomes Hg'' in acid and in alkaline mixture. 

Sn" /. Becomes Sn"" '' *' 

KsSnOi + 2KHO + Cls = EsSnOs + 2K01 + BiO 

As''' m Becomes Ab^ in acid and alkaline mixture. 
Sb'" n. Becomes Sb^ '' " " 

Bi'" (?. Becomes Bi^ in alkaline mixture only. 

2Bi01, + lOEHO + 201, = BiaO. + lOKOl + 5H,0 
Mn" p. Becomes MnO, in alkaline mixture only. 
Co" q. Becomes Co,(OH), in alkaline mixture only. 
Wi" r. Becomes Ni,(OH). " '' 

Cr'" s. Becomes Cr^ (a chromate) in alkaline mixture only. 
Pe" /. Becomes Pe"' in alkaline and acid mixture, but is further oxidized 

to an alkaline ferrate in presence of alkali hydroxides. 
FeSOs + lOEOH + 301, = K,Fe04 + K^SOi + 6K01 + 5HaO 

HYDROCHLOBIC ACID. Ha. 

835. Oxidation valence H'Cl"' 

Structural valence H-Cl 

The vapor density (H = 1) is 18.185, showing that the molecule is 

na. 
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HCl gas under ordinary atmospheric pressure liquefies at -102° C, and 
solidifies at -115.7° C, melts again at -112.5° C. (Olszewski, 1884). 
Under a pressure of 40 atmo8i)heres it liquefies at 10.0° C. (Mitchell). 

Ooourrenoe. — Not found native except in volcanic gases and in springs 
and rivers in the vicinity of volcanoes. Found as a chloride in many 
minerals, its most abundant source being sodium chloride. 

836. Preparation. — (1) For commercial purposes always made by action 
of H,SO^ on NaCl. Sulphuric displaces hydrochloric acid from all chlo- 
rides. Exception : It has no action on Hg^Cl, and HgCl,, and the 
chlorides of silver, lead, and tin are but imperfectly transposed. (2) By 
direct combination of H and CI by means of heat, light, or electricity. 
(3) The chlorides of the first two groups and of Zn, Pe, Co, and Ni are re- 
duced to the metallic state when heated in hydrogen gas, HCl being evolved. 

1. 2Na01 + H,S04 = Na,S04 + 2HC1 

2. Ha + Oh = 2H01 

8. CuOls + H, = Cn + 2H01 

837. Absolute hydrochloric acid is a colorless, caustic, suffocating gai. 
It dissolves in about two pai-ts by weight of water. At 15° C. a saturated 
solution having a specific gravity of 1.2124 contains 43.09 per cent, of HCl 
(J. KoLB, 1872). Its strongest permanent solution contiiins aboat 33 per 
cent, of acid (HCl); but this solution rapidly evolves acid in the air,* more 
rapidly on warming, less rapidly as the solution loses strength. When of 
20 per cent, acid, the liquid boils at 112° C. (233° F.), vaporizing with the 
water of its solution. The TJ. S. P. acid contains 31.9 i>er cent, of HCl, 
and its sp. gr. is 1.16. 

838. Gaseous hydrochloric acid escapes with slow effervescence when 
liberated from compounds in concentmted solution ; reddens litmus; with 
vapor of ammonia, gives a white cloud (NH^Cl as a solid), somewhat more 
dense than the fumes caused by the other volatile acids ; and, like aqueoas 
hydrochloric acid (842), precipitates chlorides from salts of the first-group 
metals, when brought in contact with their solutions — a drop adhering to 
a glass rod being held in the gas. 

839. llydrociiloric acid is formed from metallic chlorides by transposi- 
tion with sulphuric acid; except that silver, lead, and tin chlorides are 
transposed with difficulty, and mercurous and mercuric chlorides not at all, 
by sulphuric acid : 

2NaCl + H,S04 = Na,S04 + 2H01 

840. The normal (JJilorides are all soluble in water, except those of the 
metals of the first group; silver, AgCl; mercurous, Hg,Cl, ; and lead, 
PbCl, — the last named being sparingly soluble. In analysis, the silver pre- 
cipitate is most used (843). If bromides are present, the chlorochromic test 
is most conclusive (845). 

A large number of the metallic chlorides are soluble in alcohol^ and 
several are soluble in ether. 
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841. The chlorides of metals are, generally, more volatile than other 
compounds of the same metals ; example, ferric chloride. 

842. Solutions of chlorides and hydrochloric acid are precipitated, by 
solutions of silver salts, as silver cJdoride, AgCl, white (413) ; by solutions 
of merourous salts, as mercurous cJdoride, Hg,Cl„ white (436) ; and by 
solutions of lead salts, when not very dilute, as lead chloride, PbCl,, white 
(390). Silver nitrate solution is the most complete and convenient pre- 
cipitant for chlorides. Exceptions: HgCl, does not precipitate lead salts. 
The chlorine in green Cr,Cl, is incompletely precipitated by AgNO, (Peli- 
got) ; whilst from a solution of oxychloride of molybdenum in H,SO^ it is 
not precipitated at all (Blomstrand). 

843. The properties of the precipitate of silver chloride are given in 
413 and in 409. It is of analytical interest that it is freely soluble in am- 
monium hydroxide (considerably more freely than the bromide, and far 
more freely than the iodide of silver); soluble in hot, concentrated solution 
of ammonium carbonate (which dissolves traces of bromide, and no iodide 
of silver); insoluble in nitric acid, or but temporarily soluble in strong 
nitric (as in hydrochloric) acid, and precipitating again on dilution. It 
should be observed, that it is appreciably soluble in solutions of chlorides, 
and in ammonium nitrate ; hence, in re precipitating traces of it, by nitric 
acid, from the ammonia solution, if there is excess of ammonium hydroxide, 
this should first be expelled : 

2Ag01 + SNHiOH = (NH,),(Ag01), + SHsO 
(NH,),(AgCl), + 8HNO, = 2AgCl + 8NH4NO. 

844. Oxidizing agents (with heat) decompose hydrochloric acid. 
The actio f of manganese dioxide is formulated as follows : 

4HC1 + MnO, = MnCla + 2H,0 + Ol, 
Or: 2NaCl + 2H,S04 + MnO, = Na.SOi + MnS04 + 2H,0 + Ol, 

For more complete statement of the oxidation of HCl see 851. 

This reaction is applied in the manufacture of chlorine, which is dis- 
tilled from the mixture, and can be used in analysis for evidence of chlo- 
rides. 

A test for traces of free hydrochloric acid, in distinction from metallic 
chlorides, is made by lieating the solution with MnO,, without adding an 
acid, and distilling into a solution of potassium iodide and starch. Larger 
proportions of HCl are more frequently separated by distilling it intact. 

845. The reaction with chromic anhydride is in use as a test for hydro- 
chloric acid, more especially in presence of bromides : 

a. 2H01 + OrO, = CrOaOls (chlorochromic anhydride) + H9O 
h. 4NaCl + KttCr^O? + BHaSOi = 

20r0301, + 2Na3S04 + K3&O4 + 3H9O 

To obtain a rapid production of the gas, so that it may be recognized by itc color, 
the operation may be made as follows : Boil a mixture of solid potaBsium dichromate 
and sulphuric acid, in anevaporating-dish until briglit red, and then add the substance 
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to be tested, in powder^K)btained, if necessary, by evaporation of the solution. If chlo- 
rides are present, the chromium dioxy-dichloride rises instantly as a bright brownish-red 
gas. The diatiixction from bromine requires, however, that the material, which may be 
in solution, should be distilled, by means of a tubulated flask or small retort, the vapors 
being condensed in a receiver, and neutralized with an alkali (c and d). The chro- 
mate formed makes a yellow solution (bromine, a colorless solution). As conclusive evi- 
dence of chlorine, the chromate (acidified with acetic acid), with lead acetate, forms a 
yellow precipitate (bromide, a white precipitate, if any): 

c. OrOaOla -h 2H,0 = H,0r04 + 2H01 

d. CrOaOl, + 2(NH4)OH = (NH4)aOr04 -f 2H01 

846. The action of nitric acid with hydrochloric acid results from the 
mixture of the two acids, well known as nitro- hydrochloric acid, or '^aqna 
regia," and used for its free chlorine. Both nitrogen oxychloride and ni- 
trogen oxydichloride are formed ; their relative proportion varying with 

different conditions : 

(NOOla + Ol) 
SHOl + HNO. =z \ . } + 2H,0 

( or NOOl + 201 ) 

The reaction occurs quite promptly in the concentrated acids without 

heat, but more rapidly with heat ; very slowly in moderately dilute acids, 

and only to a slight extent if the acids are very dilute. 

847. The three chlorides insoluble in water (840) are not transposed or dissolved by 
aoids, except that mercurous chloride is dissolved, by nitric acid and by chlorine, as mer- 
curic salt. They are dissolved for analysis by decomposition with alkali hydrozidMi. 
i^gCl or PbCla is dissolved as sodium chloride, after fusion with sodium carbonate on 
charcoal (a), or in a porcelain crucible (b)\ 

a. 4Ag01 + 2Na9003 + O = 4Ag + 4Na01 + 300, 
h. PbOla 4- Na,00, = PbO + 2Na01 + OO, 

848. Heated in a bead of microcosmic salt, previously saturated with copper oxide in 
the inner blow-pipe flame, chlorides impart a blue color to the outer flame, due to copper 
chloride. 

849. Estimation. — (1) It is precipitated by AgNO,, washed, and, after 
ignition, weighed as AgCl. (2) By a standard solution of AgNO,. A lit- 
tle Na^HPO^, or, better, K,Cr,0., is added to the chloride to show tlie end 
of the reaction. When enou<(ii AgNO, has been added to combine with the 
chlorine the next addition gives a yellow precipitate with the phosphate, or 
a red with the chromate. 

850. Ciilorides may be made, a, by direct union of the elements, mostly 
without heat. Whether an otis or ic salt is formed depends upon the 
amount of chlorine used. b. By the action of hydrochloric acid upon the 
corresponding oxides, hydroxides, carbonates, or sulphites. The solutions 
formed may be evaporated to ox]>cl excess of acid. If tiie chlorides thus 
formed contain water of crystallization it cannot be removed by heat alone, 
for part of the acid is by this means driven oflp, and a basic salt remains. If 
the anhydrous chloride is desired, it may always be made by a, and when 
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thus formed may be sublimed without decomposition, c. Chlorides of the 

first group are best made by precipitation. Exception : Mercuric chloride 

does not precipitate lead salts, d. Metals soluble in hydrochloric acid 

evolve hydrogen and form chlorides. In these cases ouSy and not ic, salts 

are formed. 

e. Many chlorides may be formed by bringing HgCl, in contact with 

the hot metal. 

851. Oxidation. — For some properties of hydrochloric acid consult 

834 i. For action on HNO, see 846. 

HCIO a. Forms chlorine and water. HCIO + HCl = CI, + H,0. 

HCIO, b. Gives eitlier free chlorine or a varying amount of the several ox- 
ides of chlorine \^Storer^s Quantitative Analysis, 119]. 

HBrO, c. Forms free bromine and chlorine. 

HIO, d. In dilute solution, no action. If concentrated, yellow chloride of 

iodine, ICl,, is formed, not taken up by carbon disulphide* 
On boiling, some free iodine is separated, which colors the 
carbon disulphide. 
e. In all cases where metals are dissolved in hydrochloric acid, hy- 
drogen is evolved. In such cases it is an oxidizing agent, the 
chlorine of the acid not changino^ its bonds, but the hydrogen 
is changed from combined, in which it is plus, to free hydro- 
gen, where it has no bonds, thereby losing one bond. Or, as 
explained in 614, (H,)° = (H ^'H-^. 
For its action on oxides see 834 ?'. 

Pb,0^ and PbO, /. Form plumbic chloride and chlorine. 

Mn" *^ g. Becomes Mn" and (Cl,)° is formed. That is, all compounds of 

manganese having more than two bonds are reduced to the 
dyad, with evolntiou of chlorine. In ease af dilate K^n,0^ 
this change is preceded by formation of manganese peroxide 
\^S. U, Pickering, Jour. Chem, Society, 35, 654]. 

Ck)'" and Ni'' h. Are changed to cobaltous and nickelous chlorides, with 

evolution of ehlorine. 

Pe^ i. With the exception of ferrates, as K,PeO^, which forms ferric chlo- 
ride, the compounds of iron are not reduced. 

Cr^. Forms chromic chloride, and chlorine is evolved. 

HYPOCHLOROUS ACID. HCIO. 

852. Oxidation valence H'Cl'O-" 

Structural valence H-O-Cl 

Vapor density of the anhydride, C1,0, 43.5. 

Hypochlorous anhydride,, Cl^O, can be obtained at -20** C. (-4" F.), by the reaction, 
HgO + 20l8 = OlaO + HgCla, as an orange-colored, explosive liquid, gaseoag at ordi- 
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nary temperatures, and decomposing, spontaneously and sometimes violently, into chlo- 
rine and oxygen. It dissolves in water, forming hypochlorous acid, HOIO. 

Hypochlorous acid, in aqueous solution, is a yellow liquid ; when strong, decompos- 
ing rapidly at 0° C. (32" F.); when dilute, decomposing gradually by boiling (a); decom- 
posed by hydrochloric acid {p\ and by metals {c) — its decompositions furnishing chlorine 
-or oxygen, or both chlorine and oxygen. 

a. 4H010 = 2H3O + 2C1, + O, 

h. HOIO + HOI =r H3O + 01, 

c. 2H010 + 2Zn = ZnO + ZnOls + HsO 
4H010 + 4Ag = 4Ag01 + 2H,0 + O, 

853. The H3rpochlorites ate formed by treating bases with chlorine (short of satura- 
tion), as shown in 5, 838. The calcium hypochlorite and chloride, mixed or combined 
together as formed by action of chlorine upon calcium hydroxide, is in very extensive use 
—as chlorinated lime, or " chloride of lime " [OaOl, + Oa(010)„ or 20a(001)01]. The 
sodium hypochlorite-andchloride — mixed as formed by chlorine in solution of sodium 
hydrate or sodium carbonate, or by double decomposition between solution of the calcium 
hypochlorite-and-chloride and solution of sodium carbonate — is pharmacopoeial, under 
the name of solution of chlorinated soda (NaOLNaOlO). The chemical structure of 
these important chlorinated compounds has been difficult to ascertain. 

854. Hypochlorites are very instable, whether solid or in solution, de- 
oomposiiig by the weakest acids, by the carbonic acid of the air (a), and by 
heat {b), also to some extent at ordinary temperatures. In this manner, 
they act as powerful oxidizing agents. The deportment of hypochlorites is 
represented by the action of chlorine in alkali solutions (833 b)\ a con- 
venient agent of especial force, as for the decomposition of ammonia (45 J). 

a. A. 20a(010)s + 200a = 20a00a + 201s + O, 
B. 0a01s.0a(010)s + 200s = 20a00t + 201s 
c. 0a(010)s.0a0l9 + 2HsS04 = 20a804 + 2HsO + 201s 
D. 4Na010 + 4H01 = 4Na01 + 2H,0 + 201, + O, 
h. In boiling solutions: 30a(010), = Oa(010a)s + 20a01, 
At a higher temperature: Oa(010s)a = OaOls + SOs 
All hypochlorites are soluble in water; those of the first-group metals 
being especially instable. Their solutions bleach litmus and indigo. 

Silver nitrate, added to the solutions of hypochlorites with chlorides, 
precipitates the chloride, AgCl, at first leaving hypochlorites in solution ; 
while the soluble silver ht/porJilorite quite rapidly decomposes with the pre- 
cii)itation of chloride and formation of chlorate of silver (a), the latter 
slowly changing to chloride. 

a. 3Ag010 = 2Ag01 -h AgOlOs (corresponding to 6, 854) 
Oxidation. — The oxidizing power of this acid is, in general, the same 
as that of free chlorine. 
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CHLOROUS ACID. HCIO,. 

855. Oxidatiou valence H'C1"'0-", 

Structural valence H-0-Cl=0 

Vapor density of the anhydride, CI3O3, experimental (H==l), 58.4. 

The anhydride is prepared, acc<mling to Millon, by mixing 15 parts 
A8,0„ 20 parts KCIO,, 60 parts HNO„ sp. gr. 1.33, and 20 parts water; 
the temperature is cautiously kept at 25° to 45° C. ; the C1,0, gently dis- 
tills over, and is received in a flask partly filled with water. It should be 
observed that the amount of As^O, taken is limited ; a larger amount would 
reduce the HCIO, to HCl. Dilute H,SO, may be used iiistead of HNO,, 
and instead of As^O, De Vry uses tartaric acid, Schiel uses cane sugar, and 
Carius uses benzene ; in which cases CO, is also formed. The greenish- 
yellow anhydride passed into water forms the reddish-brown acid, and by 
treating this with hydroxides a few salts have been prepared — e.g,, KCIO,, 
NaClO,, AgClO,, Pb(C10,),. Ba{C10,)„ Sr(C10,),. The anhydride ex- 
plodes at 57° C, forming oxygen and chlorine. Most chlorites are soluble; 
silver chlorite sparingly. The acid decolors K,Mn,Og, and bleaches indigo 
solution. If a slightly acidulated dilute solution of a ferrous salt is mixed 
with a dilute solution of chlorous acid, the liquid transiently acquires an 
amethyst tint, and does not assume the yellowish color of ferric salts until 
the lapse of a few seconds (Lenbsen). 

CHLORINE PEROXIDE. CIO,. 

856. Oxidation valence Cl^O"", 

Structural valence not satisfactorily determined. 

Vapor density at 30° C. (H = 1 ) is 33.65. Made by the action of H,SO^ 
(a) or H,C,0^ (b) upon KCIO,. It is a dark yellow gas, which condenses 
by cold to an orange-colored solid, which melts at -76° C. (Faraday), and 
under 730 9 m.m. pressure boils at 9.9° C. (Schacherl, 1881). It decom- 
poses explosively by heat, light, or by contact with reducing agents, such 
as P, S, sugar, ether, and turpentine. Passed into KOH forms KCIO, and 
KCIO, (c) (Millon). 

a. 8K010, H- 2HaS04 = 2KHSO4 + KOIO4 + H,0 + 2010, 
6. 2K010, + 2Hti0304 = KaO,04 + 2HaO -h 2010, + 200s 
c. 2010a H- 2KOH = KOlO, + KOlO, H- HaO 

CHLORIC ACID. HCIO,. 

Oxidation valence H'Cl^O-", 

O 
I 

Structural valence H-0-CI=0 

857. Preparation.— From KCIO,, by adding H,SiP, {a). Or from 
Ba(C10,)„ by adding exactly the required quantity of H,SO^ (J). The 
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chlorates of the alkalies and alkaline earths are made by action of excess of 
chlorine upon a hot solution of the hydroxides (c). Other chlorates are 
formed by action of Ba(C10,), upon the respective sulphates (d), or of 
AgClO, upon the respective chlorides (e). And all may be formed by 
action of the free acid upon the corresponding hydroxides or carbonates. 
The mercurous and ferrous salts are very instable, and those of antimony, 
tin, bismuth, and mimganese are not with certainty known. The anhy- 
dride, C1,0^, has not been isolated. 

a, 2K010s + HaSiFe = KaSiFe + 2H010t 
h, Ba(010a)ti + H3SO4 = BaSOi + 2H010t 
e. 6KOH + 301a = KOlO, + 5K01 + 3H3O 

d, OdSOi + Ba(010s)a = BaS04 + Od(010t)s 

e. 2AgC103 + ZnOla = 2AgCl + Zii(010s)a 

858. Properties. — The iiqneous solution may be concentrated in a ya- 
cuum until its sp. gr. is 1.282 and contains 40.1 per cent, of HCIO,. It is a 
colorless, syrupy liquid, having a slight odor, resembling nitric acid. It 
first reddens litmus, and then bleaches it. Chloric acid is somewhat in- 
stable at ordinary temperatures ; when heated, it rapidly decomposes with 
formation of yellow products, including perchloric acid (HCIOJ, chlorine 
and water. It oxidizes organic and other combustible substances with 
violent rapidity. 

All chlorates are resolved by heat into chlorides and oxygen (2KC10, = 
2KCI + 30J. In presence of various metallic oxides, etc., the oxygen is 
separated more easily, the metallic oxides remaining unchanged. With 
manganese dioxide, the oxygen of potassium chlorate is obtained at about 
200° C. ; ferric oxide, at 120° C; platinum, black, at 270°. Copper oxide 
and lead dioxide may be used. When triturated or heated with oombusti- 
ble substances, charcoal, organic substances, sulphur, sulphiies, cyanides, 
thiosulphates, hypophosphites, reduced iron, etc., etc. — chlorates violently 
explode^ owing to their sudden decomposition, and the simultaneous oxida- 
tion of the combustible material. This explosion is more violent than 
with corresponding mixtures of nitrates (as in gunpowder, 730). 

859. All the chlorates are soluble in water ; those of the first-group 
bases being somewhat instable in solution. Like nitric and acetic iicids, 
chloric acid is not precipitated. Except the mercurous, the least soluble of 
the metallic chlorates is that of pota-sium, which requires 12 to 10 parts of 
cold water for its solution. Poiassium chlorate is only slightly soluble in 
alcohol. Chlorates are usually identified by the gaseous products of decom- 
position (SOO). 

860. Sulphuric acid causes dissociation of chlorates — if in the solid 
state, with detonation, and, unless in small quantities, with violent explo- 
sion ; and with formation of //7r(';//.v//-?/f/^>//' /7//^<?, chlorine peroxide. Per- 
chlorate is likewise formed. The gas has the odor, oxidizing and bleaching 
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power of cbloriue, and it imparts its color to solutions in which it is formed. 
The products vary with conditions, but are chiefly formed as follows : 

SKOlOt + 2H,80« = 2KH8O4 + K010« + 2C10, + H,0 

4010, = 01 ",0, -t- ClT,0» 

If a dilute solutioo of a chlorate is colored light blue with the solution of indigo in 
sulphuric acid, and the solution kept cold, no bleaching occurs, even with the further 
addition of dilute sulphuric acid. But, on addition of solution of sodium sulphite, the 
color soon disappears, by formation of chlorine or its oxides. 

861. Hydrochloric acid decomposes chlorates, rapidly when heated, with the forma- 
tion of free eJUvrine and chlorine peroxide — the mixture called euMorine. The gas 
and solution have the color, odor, and bleaching effect of chlorine, intensified. This is a 
ready and effective means of generating chlorine for analytical purposes. The propor- 
tion of free chlorine to oxidized chlorine is variable, the subjoined equations showing the 
character of the results. According to Bunsen, sometimes only free chlorine is pro- 
duced; at others, only CUO; at others, both gases are evolved, and occasionally GlyOt 
is formed. 

2K010s 4- 4H01 = 01,0 + OlaOi -h 2H,0 + 2KC1 

2K010. + 4H01 = 2K01 + 2010, 4- Ol, + 2H,0 
3KC10s -r lOHOl =r 3KC1 4- 2CIO3 4- 4C1« 4- 5H«0 
4KC10t -h 16H01 = 4K01 + 20i0t 4- 701, + 8H,0 
KdOt 4- 6H01 = KCl + 301« 4- 3H,0 
2KG10t 4- 6H01 = 2K01 + 801.0 4- 3H,0 
2KG10s 4- 8H01 = 2K01 + 201/> + dOl, + 4HaO 

If a solution of a chlorate be acidified with dilate sulphuric acid, and 
zino added, the liberated chloric acid is reduced to hydrochloric acid by the 
nascent hydrogen. If a dilute solution of an alkaline chlorate is boiled 
with a ooiqper-smo couple,* it is completely reduced to chloride with 
separation of oxide of zinc (Thobpe and Eccles). 

Chloric acid behaves b'ke nitric acid with bnicine (Luck), diphenyla- 
mine, paratoluidine, and phenol, dissolved in concentrated sulphuric 
acid, or at all events the reactions are so similar that the two acids cannot 
be distinguished with certainty by these reagents. Chloric may, however, 
be diT'tinguished from nitric acid by its action on phenol in hydrochloric 
acid solution (compare 728), inasmuch as the chloric acid produces an 
orange-red turbidity. 

862. Estimation. — (1) Reduce the chlorate to a chloride by dilute 
H,SO^ and Zn, or if it is an alkaline chlorate, by fusion. It may then be 
estimated as a chloride. (2) Add HCl and El, and determine the liberated 
iodine by standard solution of Na^S^O,. Which of the products of decom- 
position given above may actually be formed, whether all or only certain of 
them, cannot be foreseen. But no matter which of them may be formed, they 
all of them agree in this, that, in contact with solution of potjissium iodide, 
they liberate 6 atoms of iodine for every molecule of HCIO,. 

* Gladstone and Tribe's copper-zinc coaple is prepared by treating thin zinc foil with a 1 per cent, noln- 
tian of copper eolphate ontil the zinc is corered with a black deposit of reduced copper. When washed and 
dhed it \b read j for use. 
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863. OxidatioiL — Alkali chlorates when fused with an alkali, or an 
alkali carbonate, and a free metal or a lower oxide, or salt of the metal, 
generally oxidizes it to a higher oxide, or to a salt having an increased num- 
ber of bonds ; and the chlorate is reduced to a chloride — e,g.y Mn^ - ^ be- 
comes Mn^^ That is, any compound of manganese having less than six 
bonds is oxidized to the hexad {a). In equations {h) and (c) the sulphur is 
also oxidized. Cr'" becomes Cr^' (c?). Sb^ - " becomes Sb^ (e). As^ - » 
becomes As^ {/). Pb^^ - ;i becomes Pb^^ (g). Pe'"-'* becomes Pe'" (A). 
Co'" - » becomes Co'" (i). Also C'^ - ^ becomes J'^ (j), P^ - » becomes 
pv (^-). ly-^ becomes F (l). S^ - '^ becomes S^» (m), 

a. 3Mn,04 + 18KOH + 5KC10, = OKaMnO^ + 5K01 + 9H,0 

b. MnS + 2K900s + ^KOlOa = K„Mn04 + KaSOi + 2K01 + 2COt 

c. MnSsOe + 6KOH + KOIO3 = K.,Mn04 + 2K,S04 + KOI + 3H.O 

d. Or,01e + lONaOH + NaOlO, = 2NaaOr04 + TNaCl + 5H,0 

e. 6Sb01. + 18KOH + 2K010, = 3Sb,05 + 20KCI + 9H3O 

/. 3AS4 + 36KOH + lOKClO, = 12K,As04 + lOKOl + 18H,0 
g, 3Pb,04 + NaaOOa + 2Na010. = 9PbOa + 2Na01 + Na,aO. 
h. GFeSO, + 12KOH + 3K010, = 3FeaO, + 6E3SO4 + 8K01 + 6H«0 
i. 6O0OI, + 12KOH + KOlO, = 30o,0, + 13K01 + 6H3O 
;. 3Mn04H40« + 3K,00. + 7E010, = 3K,Mn04 + 7E01 + 1500^ + 6HsO 
k. 3Pb(HaPOa)a + 18KOH + 5K010, = 3Pb02 + 6K,F04 + 5K01 + 15H.O 
L Znia + KaOOs + 2K0108 = ZnO + 2KIOt + 2E01 + 00« 
m. 3KaS60« + 12KaOOs + lOKOlO. = 15KaS04 + lOKOl + 1200s 
Free chloric acid is a strong oxidizing agent, and if an excess of the 
reducing agent is used, it is converted into HCl, or a chloride, but if heat 
be employed the chloric acid splits up and some free chlorine, or its oxides, 
may be formed. For its action on acids already given, see H,C,0^, 659 ; 
H,PO„ 756 ; HCNS, 702 ; H,Pe(CN)„ 691 ; H,Pe,(CN),„ 694 ; H,S, 785 ; 
H,SO„ 813 ; HCl, 861. 

HBr a. Forms bromine. 

I b. Forms HID,. 

HI c. Forms first 1° then P (free iodine and iodic acid). 

Hg' d. Forms Hg". 

Sn" e. Forms Sn'^. 

Sb"' /. Forms Sb^ . 

As"' g. Forms As^ . 

Pe" 7^. Forms Pe"'. 

Cu' L Forms Cu". 
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PBRCHLOBIC ACID. HCIO,. 

Oxidation valence H'CF"0"'\ 

O 
I 

Structural valence H-0-Cl=0 

I 

O 

864. Potassium perchlorate is first formed by heatii^ KCIO, to about 
350° C. (a), and, after separating the chloride by washing, it is treated with 
concentrated H,SO^ and distilled, the HCIO^ passing into the receiver (S). 
Or it may be made by evaporating a solution of chloric acid (c). 

a. 2K010s = KOIO4 + KOI + O3 
h, 2KOIO4 + H,S04 = K9SO4 + 2HOIO4 
c. SHOlOa = 4HOIO4 -f 2HaO -f 201a + 30, 

The pure perchloric acid is a colorless, very heavy liquid (sp. gr. 1.782), 
which soon becomes yellow from decomposition. It cannot be kept for any 
length of time. When heated, it undergoes decomposition, often with ex- 
plosion. In its oxidizing properties it is more powerful than chloric acid. 
It burns the skin in a very serious manner, and sets fire to paper, charcoal, 
etc., with explosive violence. This want of stability, however, belongs only 
to the pure acid. If water be added to it heat is evolved, and a dilute acid 
of a far greater permanence is obtained. Diluted perchloric acid does not 
even bleach, but reddens litmus in the ordinary way. 

Hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, and sulphurous acid do not decompose 
aqueous solutions of perchloric acid or perchlorates ; solution of indigo, 
therefore, previously added to it, is not decolorized (difference from all other 
acids of chlorine). The alkaline perchlorates are not reduced by the cop- 
per-zinc couple (distinction from chloric acid, 861). 

All the metallic perchlorates are soluble in water ; potassium perchlo- 
rate requiring 58 parts (rubidium perchlorate, 92 parts) of water at 21° C, 
the other metals forming salts more freely soluble. The potassium salt is 
insoluble in alcohol. In ignition, perchlorates act very much like chlorates, 
but more explosively. 



BBOMINE. Br = 79.768. 

Oxidation valence of free bromine (Br,)° 

Structural valence of free bromine Br-Br 

865. The vapor density at 100° C. (H = l) is 80, showing that the 
molecule is Br„ but at 1570° C. (Meykr and Zublin, Berichte, 13, 405) 
it is 53.33, which would make the molecule about ^Br,, the molecules 
undergoing partial dissociation into atoms. Solidifies at -7.2° C. 
(Philipp, 1879). Boiling point, 59.27° C. (Thorpe, 1880). 
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Ooourrenoe. — It is never found free, but usually as a bromide of K, Na, 
or Mg. Found in sea-water, sea-weeds, and salt springs. 

Preparation. — (1) The mother-liquor from the salt wells is condensed 
by evaporation, and the greater portion of the NaCl, Na,SO^, MgSO^ is 
separated by crystallization. By the old method the NaBr is then treated 
with chlorine (a), an excess of chlorine being avoided, which would form 
bromine chloride. The solution is then shaken up with ether, which ab- 
sorbs the bromine. Then the ether solution is shaken with solution of 
KOn, which forms KBr and KBrO, (b). The ether is separated and is used 
again for the same purpose. The mixed KBr and KBrO, is then ignited 
(6-). It is then distilled with MnO, and H,SO^ {d). If any iodine is pres- 
ent it is removed by precipitation as cuprous iodide, and the last traces of 
chlorine are removed by adding KBr and redistilling (compare a). If the 
anhydrous bromide is required it is distilled from fused CaCI,. (2) A later 
method is to add the necessary MnO, and H,SO^ directly to the mother- 
liquor and distill off the bromine. The use of ether is omitted, KOH or 
lYaOH is added to the distillate, which is then treated as in (1). 

a. 2NaBr + Ola = 2Na01 + Br, 

h. 6KOH + 3Br, = KBrO. + 5KBr + 8H,0 

c. 2EBrOs (ignition) = 2KBr + 30, 

d. 2KBr + 2HsS04 + MnOs = KsS04 + MnS04 + 2HsO + Brt 

866. BROMINE, at ordinary temperatures, is a brown-red, intensely 
caustic liquid, freely evolving brown-red, corrosive vapors of a suffocating, 
chlorine-like odor, and boiling at 47° C. (117° F.) It is Boluble in 33 parts 
of water, with an orange-yellow color ; and freely soluble in alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, and in carbon disulphide — with the same or a deeper color. 
Carbon disulphide, and chloroform, after agitation with its dilute water 
solutions, remove tiie bromine as a subsiding liquid in a yellow to re<l-brown 
layer ; ether, less perfectly, in a supernatant layer of the same color. It 
dissolves colorless in alkali hydroxides, with combination, forming bro- 
mides and broniates. The change corresponds exactly to that of chlorine, 
as shown in equation ^, 833, and 865 b. It dissolves, without combination or 
loss of color, in solutions of hydrobromic acid, and of bromides. Its water 
solution is permanent, but sunlight, decomposes it thus : 

2Br, + 2H,0 = 4HBr + O, 

In vapor or solution, bromine bleaches litmus and indigo; colors staroh- 
paste yellow ; precipitates silver salts, yellow-white, bromide and bromate 
(as by equation c, 833); and lead suits, white. Bromine decomposes hydro- 
suli)huric acid with separation of sulphur, and subsequent production of 
sulphuric acid ; changes ferrous to ferric salts, and (in presence of water) 
ac^fs as a strong oxidizing agent. It displaces iodine from iodides, and is 
dis])laced from bromides by chlorine ; its character being intermediate 
between that of chlorine and that of iodine. 
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The Acids of Bromine are : 

Hydrobromic acid, HBr"^. 
Hypobromous acid, HBr'O. 
Bromic acid, HBr^O,. 

867. Estimation. — (1) The bromine is made to act upon KI, and the 
iodine which i:i liberated is estimated by standard solution of Na,S,0,. (2) 
It is estimated by the amount of As^O, which it oxidizes in alkaline solu- 
tion. (3) It is converted into KBr by H,S or H^SO,, and then precipi- 
tated by AgNO,, and weighed as AgBr. 

868. Oxidation. — Bromine as an oxidizing agent is intermediate in 
strength between chlorine and iodine. In presence of acids it never acts as 
a reducing agent. In oxidizing it becomes Br~'; that is, hydrobromic acid 
or a bromide. For its action upon H,C,0^, see 659 ; H,PO„ 756 ; H,S, 
785; H,SO„ 813 ; CI, 834 ; HCNS, 702 ; H,Pe(CN)„ 691. 

gvi — n (i^ Becomes S^» in alkaline and acid mixture. 

HI b. Forms 1° and HBr. In presence of alkali hydroxides, forms a 

bromide and iodate 

Pb" and Pb,0^ c. In alkali mixture become PbO,. 

Hg" - '* d. Forms Hg" in alkaline and acid mixture. That is, both metal- 
lic mercury and mercurous compounds are oxidized to mer- 
curic compounds. 

As^"'* e. Forms As^ in alkaline and acid mixture. That is, free arsenic 
■ [A8° or (A8j°] and the triad arsenic are changed to the 
pentad. 

Sb^ - n y; Forms Sb^ in alkaline and acid mixture. 

Sniv -n g. Becomes Sn*^ in alkaline and acid mixture. 

jHQiy-n Ji^ Becomes Mn"^ with alkalies, not with strong acids. 

Cr'" t. Becomes Cr^i '' '' '' 

Wi" j. Becomes Ni'" " '' '' 

Co" and Co,0^ k. Becomes Co'" with alkalies, not with strong acids. 

Pe'" - ** /.In acid mixture becomes Pe'". 

Fe^ - *» w. In alkaline mixture becomes Pe^ (a ferrate). 



HYDROBROMIC ACID. HBr. 

Oxidation valence H'Br"^ 

Structural valence H-Br 

869. Vapor density (H = l), 39.1. Condenses to a liquid at -69° C, 
and solidifies at -73° C (Faraday). 

Preparation. — Bromine does not combine with hydrogen, even in the 
sunlight ; but if the mixed gases are passed over hot platinum sponge, com- 
bination results. It is prepared : (1) By action of Br on F and subsequent 
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distillation. Either variety of P will answer, but the amorphous is safer* 
(2) By adding H,PO^ to KBr and distilling, precautions being taken ta 
prevent bumping. (3) By distilling two parts of CaBr,, two parts H,SO^, 
and one part H,0 (Bektrand, 1876). (4) By action of Br on H,PO, or on 
Ca(H,PO,), and distilling. (5) By action of Br on Na,SO,. (6) By heat- 
ing Br with paraffine, HBr distills over and the residue is chiefly carbon. 
(7) By adding to BaBr, exactly enough H,SO^ and decanting. (8) If made 
by action of H^SO^ on KBr it generally contains free bromine. (9) By add- 
ing H,S to the bromides of the first and second group metals. (10) By 
adding Br to ati excess of H,S solution, and removing H,SO^, if any be pro- 
duced, by adding Ba(OH), or BaCO, and distilling. 

1. P4 + lOBra + 16H,0 = 4H.PO4 H- ;iOHBr 

4. Oa(HaPOa)a 4- 4Br, -f 4HaO = OdJEL^CPO^)t H- 8HBr 

5. NaaSOs + Br, + HaO = Na,S04 + 2HBr 

870 Properties. — HBr is a colorless gas, fuming in moist air and hav- 
ing a very irritating odor. Its aqueous solution is colorless and not decom- 
posed by exposure to the air. Water saturated at 0° C. contains 82.02 per 
cent, of HBr, and its sp. gr. is 1.78, very nearly HBr.H,0 (Bineau). If & 
saturated solution is boiled, ciiicfly HBr is given off, and if a dilute solu- 
tion is boiled, chiefly H,0 is given off, until in both cases the remaining- 
liquid contains 47.38 to 47.86 per cent, of HBr, its sp. gr. 1.485, its boiling- 
point constant at 120° C, and its composition almost exactly HBr.SH^O,. 
which distills over unchanged, its vapor density of 14.1 agrees with the 
calculated vapor density of HBr.5H,0. 

871. The solubilities of the bromides lie intermediate between those of 
the ciilorides and those of the iodides, not differing much from the former. 
In general terms, all bromides are soluble in water, except those of the first-- 
group bases. Further, mercuric bromide is only sparingly soluble in water. 
Lead bromide is less soluble than lead chloride. Bismuth bromide is de- 
composed by water, to a greater extent than bismuth chloride (364), and 
antimonious bromide is decomposed by water. Cuprous bromide is formed 
as a precipitate by reduction from the soluble cupric bromide. 

The double bromides of lead and potassium or sodium, and of silver and 
potassium or sodium, are soluble in a little water containing alkali bro- 
mides as concentrated solutions, but are decomposed by much water : the 
potassio and the sodio mercurous and mercuric bromides are soluble in. 
water. 

In alcohol, the alkali bromides are sj^aringly or slightly soluble ; calcium 
bromide, soluble ; mercuric bromide, soluble ; mercurous bromide, insolu- 
ble. 

Silver bromide is 8]mrin<i;ly soluble in ammonium hydroxide ; nearly in- 
soluble in ammonium carbonate solution. 

In analysis, bromides are usually identified by the color of a carbon- 
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disulphide solution of free bromine, iodine, if present, being first removed 
<873). 

872. Silver nitrate solution precipitates, from solutions of bromides, 
silver bromide, AgBr, yellowish-white in the light, slowly becoming gray to 
black. The precipitate is insoluble in, and not decomposed by, nitric acid, 
sparingly soluble in concentrated aqueous ammonia, nearly insoluble in 
concentrated solution of ammonium carbonate, slightly soluble in excess of 
alkali bromides, soluble in solutions of alkali cyanides and thiosulphates. 
It is decomposed by chlorine. 

Solution of merourous nitrate precipitates mercurous bromide, Hg,Br„ 
jellowish-white, soluble in excess of alkali bromides. 

Solutions of lead salts precipitate, from solutions not very dilute, lead 
bromide, PbBr,, white (391 and 871). 

873. Sulphuric acid decomposes all bromides, except those of silver 
and mercury: when dilute, mostly with production of hydrobromic acid; 
when concentrated, chiefly with formation of bromine. The vapor from 
the hot mixture reddens or bleaches litmus ; has the yellowish-brown color 
and suffocating odor of bromine, and when cooled colors staroh-paste 
yellow. 

Chlorine- Water separates the bromine much more quickly and com- 
pletely, giving better results in dilute solutions, but in excess it decolors 
the bromized starch. 

The more delicate test is made by adding carbon disulphide,* then 
dilute chlorine-water, drop by drop, in the cold solution; then agitating, 
and allowing the heavier liquid to subside (866). The presence of bromine 
is indicated by s^yelloia color, or if there is much bromine a yellowish-brown 
to brownish-red color. Iodine colors violet. If free iodine is present, bro- 
mine cannot be identified, by its vapor, its color with starch, or its color in 
solution with carbon disulphide. All the iodine of iodides will be liberated 
before any of the bromine can be : therefore, before these tests can be made 
for bromine, the iodine must either be oxidized to iodic acid, or wholly ex- 
pelled. 

Dilute hydrochloric acid will not color dilute solutions of bromides, or, 
i7i absence of oxidizi7ig agents, yield color to disulphide of carbon. 

Bromides of potassium, sodium, and of most other metals, are not decomposed by 
ignition Silver bromide melts undecomposed ; but is slowly reduced, and blackened, 
in the air and by light. 

Tested in the cnpric bead, according to 848, bromides give a greenish-blue color to 
the outer flame — not very marked. 

• Carbon disulphide is a better color solvent, for bromine or iodine, than chloroform, and far bettor 
than ether. It mnst be free from eulphurons or snlphnric acids. Saturated chlorine-water is liable to act 
on carbon disulphide, giving it a yellow color, simulating bromine. On adding alcohol to this yellow liquid 
«ulphur precipitates. Hence the direction to use dilute chlorine-water, and avoid excess. 
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874. Metallic bromides are formed : (1) By direct anion of the elements, 
but in a few cases heat is required to effect the combination. (2) By 
action of HBr upon the metallic oxides, hydroxides, and carbonates. 
(3) Many bromides are formed by action of HBr on the free metal, ous 
salts and not tV; being formed. (4) Bromides of the first group are best 
made by precipitation. (5) Bromides of K, Na, Ba, Si, and Ca are made 
by the action of bromine on their hydroxides and subsequent fusion. 

6KOH + 3Br, = EBrO, -h 5KBr + 3H,0 

2KBrO, (ignited) = 2KBr + 30, 

876. Estimation. — Gray i metrically, it is precipitated by AgNO,, and, 
after ignition, weighed as AgBr. (2) Volumetrically (in same manner as 
HCl) by standard sohition of AgNO,, using K,Cr,0^ to show when the re- 
action is complete. (3) It may be oxidized to free bromine and estimated 
as in 8G7. 

876. Oxidation. — a. The bromine of HBr can neyer act as an oxidizing 
agent, for the reason that it is already reduced to its very lowest state of 
oxidation. When zinc is oxidized by HBr the change in bonds may be ex- 
pressed thus : Zn° + 2H'Br- == Zn'Br"*, + (^,)°- That is, the zinc gains 
the two bonds lost by the two atoms of hydrogen, and the bonds of the bro- 
mine remain unchanged. When HBr acts as a reducing agent free bro- 
mine is formed, except that in alkaline mixture a bromate is produced. 

H,SO^ h. Dilute, no action ; concentrated becomes SO,. 

CI c. In acid mixture forms HCl and Br°, but in alkaline mixture 

forms a chloride and bromate. 
HCIO e» Same as free chlorine. 
HCIO, /. Forms chiefly HCl. 
HBrO, g, Botli acids are changed to free bromine. 
HIO, A. Forms 1° anil Br° (free iodine and free bromine). 
Pb" * ^ L Becomes Pb". 
Sb^ /. Becomes Sb'". 

Bi^ X;. Becomes Bi'". 

Mn" * » /. Becomes Mn". 
Co'" m. Becomes Co". 
Wi"' iu Becomes Ni". 
Cr^ 0. Becomes Cr"'. 

Pe^' ;;. Becomes Pe"'. 

HYPOBROMOUS ACID. HBrO. 

Oxidiition valence H'Br'O"" 

Strn(;tnrai valence H-O-Br 

877. 'Die anhydride. Br,.0, has not been isolated. A solution of the 
acid is obtained by action of Br on HgO, in presence of H,0. 

HgO + 2Br, + H,0 = HgBr, + 2HBrO 
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On warming, the HBrO is decomposed at 60° C. But it may be distilled 
unchanged in a vacuum at 40° C. HBrO is also formed by action of Br 
on Ag,0 or on AgNO,. The hypobromites of K, Na, Ba, Ca, Sr may be 
formed by adding Br to an excess of the cold hydroxides. Aqueous HBrO 
is a yellow liquid, very instable, and a strong oxidizing and bleaching 
agent. The hypobromites are more instable than the corresponding hypo- 
chlorites. 



BBOMIC ACID. HBrO,. 

Oxidation yalence H'Br^O"", 

O 

Structural valence H-0-Br=0 

878. The anhydride, Br,0^, has not been isolated, and the acid, HBrO,, 
is known only in solution. The bromates of K, Na, Ba, Sr, and Ca are 
made by action of Br on the hot hydroxides (a); also by treating Br with 
CI in presence of the hydroxides (J), and separating it from the bromide 
either by alcohol or recrystallizing. The remaining bromates may be made 
by adding bromic acid to the hydroxides or carbonates. Those of the first 
group and a few others are best made by precipitation. Free bromic acid 
may be made by action of Br on AgBrO, (c), or by adding exactly enough 
H,SO, to Ba(BrO,),. 

879. Properties. — It may be concentrated in a vacuum until it contains 
50.59 per cent. HBrO,. Under ordinary atmospheric pressure decomposi- 
tion begins when the liquid contains 4.27 per cent. HBrO, ; Br, O, and H,0 
being formed {d). 

The bromates are all decomposed by heat, some forming a bromide and 
O — e.g., the bromates of the alkalies, Hg, and Ag (c). Some forming an 
oxide and Br — eg,, bromates of Mg, Al, and Zn (/). Others a mixed 
oxide and bromide — e.g.y bromates of Pb, Cu, etc. When fused with re- 
ducing agents bromates explode like chlorates. 

a. 6KOH + 3Bra = KBrO, + 5KBr + SHjO 

h. Br, + 12KOH + 501, = 2KBrO, + lOKCl + 6HaO 

c. 5AgBr03 + 3Br, + 3HaO = 5AgBr + 6HBrO0 

d. 4HBr03 - 2H,0 4- 2Br., + 50, 

e. 2KBr03 = 2KBr + 30, 

/. 2Zn(BrO,)a (at 200° C.) = 2ZnO + 2Bra + 50, 

880. All the bromates arc soluble in water ; those of the first-^roup bases but spar- 
ingly soluble. Silver nitrate precipitates, in solutions not very dilute, silver hromaie, 
AgBrOs, white, very sparingly soluble in water, soluble in ammonium hydroxide, not eas- 
ily soluble by nitric acid, its color and solubility in ammonium hydroxide differing a little 
from the bromide (872). It is decomposed by hydrochloric acid with evolution of bro- 
mine — a distinction from bromides and from other argentic precipitates. 
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881. Sulphuric, hydrochloric, and nitric acids liberate bromic acid from metallic 
bromates. With very dilute sulphuric acid, in cold dilute solution of pure bromate, 
very little bromine is set free — the HBrOs mostly remaining for some time intact, and 
the solution colorless, so that carbon disulphide will not extract much color. The gra- 
dual decomposition of the HBrOs is first a resolution into HBr and O, and as fast as 
HBr is formed it acts with HBrOs, so as to liberate the bromine of both acids. Now, 
if the solution contained bromide as well as bromate, an abundance of free bromine is ob- 
tained immediately upon the addition of dilute sulphuric acid in the cold. 

882. Hence, if dilute sulphuric acid in the dilute cold solution does not color the car- 
bon disulphide, and if the addition of solution of pure potassium bromide immediately 
develops the yellow color, while it is found that no other oxidizing agent is present, we 
have corroborative evidence of the presence of a bromate. And, if we treat a solution 
known to contain bromide with dilute sulphuric acid and carbon disulphide, and obtain 
no color, we have conclusive evidence of the absence of bromates. 

A mixture of bromate afid iodate, treated with hydrochloric acid, furnishes bromine 
without iodine, coloring carbon disulphide yellow. 

The ignited residue of bromates (879), in all cases if the ignition be done with sodium 
carbonate, will give the tests for bromides. 

883. Oxidation. — a. When bromic acid is reduced an excess of the 
reducing agent usually produces HBr or a bromide. But with afewredac- 
ing agents only free bromine is formed, b. For action upon H,0,0^ see 
659 ; HCNS. 702 ; H,Pe(CN)„ 691 ; H,PO„ 756 ; H,S, 785 ; H,SO^ 813 ; 
Ha, 851 ; HBr, 876. 

HI c. Forms Br° and 1°. 

Hg' d. Becomes Hg" and Br~' (a bromide). 

Sn" e. Becomes Sn^^ and Br~'. 

Sb'" /. Becomes Sb^ and Br"'. 

Fe" g. Becomes Pe'" and Br"'. 

As'" h. Becomes As^ and Br~' (HBr). 



IODINE. I = 126.557. 

Oxidation valence of free iodine (I,)° 

Structural valence of free iodine I-I 

884. Tlie vapor density (H .^-. 1) up to 700° C. is 126.5, showing that the 
molecule is I,. But at 1400° C. it is about two-thirds as much, and on in- 
creasing the temperature a p<unt is reached at which the density is about 
one-half, 63.3, and a farther increase of temperature no longer decreases 
the density— a very significant fact, sliowing that the molecule dissociates 
into atoms, and tluit the original molecule contains two atoms, and not 
more than two. The sp. gr. of solid iodine (water =^1) at 17° C. is 4.948 
(GAY-LussAr). It melts at 114.15° C, and boils at 184.35° C. (Ramsjay 
and YouxG, 1886, Jour, Chem, Soc, 49, 453). 
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Occurrence. — It is found in sea-water, in some salt springs, and in 
some vegetable growths. The quantity of iodine in sea- water is very small, 
but certain sea-weeds have the power of storing it up. 

886. Preparation. — (1) Sea-weed is carbonized by heat in a retort. 
The residue, called kelp^ is lixiviated with water, which dissolves the sodium 
iodide. It now contains carbonates, sulphates, sulphides, etc., from which 
it is partially freed by crystallizing. It is tlien mixed with one-eighth its 
bulk of H,SO^, and allowed to stand for 24 hours. The CO, and H^S pass 
off, and much of the newly formed Na^SO^ crystallizes out. Finally MnO, 
is added, heat applied, and iodine sublimes (a). After all the iodine has 
sublimed the bromine begins to be set free, and is condensed. The amount 
of bromine thus secured is about one-tenth that of the iodine. (2) Another 
method sometimes used is to precipitate the iodine by CuSO^ and FeSO^ {fi)y 
and then distill the Cii,I, with MnO, and H,SO^. (3) Wiien the solution 
contains only traces of iodine, it is freed by nitro-hydrochloric acid, and 
filtered through lamp-black, which absorbs it. KOH solution is then added, 
which dissolves it (c). The residue after evaporation is then sublimed with 
MnO, and n,SO^. 

a. 2NaI + BCnO, + 2Ha804 = Nas804 + MnS04 + 2H9O + I9 
h. 2NaI + dOa804 + 2FeS04 = Cn,It + Na9804 + Fe9(80«)i 
c. 3I« + eZOH = KIOi + 5KI + 8H9O 

886. IODINE is solid ; in soft scales or hexagonal prisms, with a dark 
iron-gray color and graphitoidal lustre. It is precipitated as a brownish- 
black powder. It vaporizes very slightly at ordinary temperatures — with 
a characteristic odor, resembling chlorine, but more offensive. It melts at 
114.15° C, and boils at 184.35° C; the vapor having an intense, bright 
violet color. 

887. It is slightly soluble in water, dissolving in 7,000 parts ; freely 
soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, carbon disulphido, petroleum naphtha, 
glycerine, and in solutions of iodides (including HI). All solutions of un- 
combined iodine have red-brown, brownish-yellow, or violet tints. The 
carbon disulphide solution is violet (marked distinction from bromine), the 
other solutions brownish-yellow (but little darker than those of bromine). 
Solutions by chemical combination are referred to in 889. 

888. Starch-paste is colored blue by a little iodine, violet by a further 
addition of iodine ; and by still greater excess a blue-green (or, in presence 
of bromine, a brown) color is produced. This test is exceedingly delicate 
for iodine* 

The iodized starch is decolored by heating in solution to 70" or 80° C. 

♦ The union of iodine and starch is probably an example of molecular adhesion rather than of union 
within molecules. When dry starch is saturated with ether solution of odlne, and exposed for some ♦ime 
to the heat of the water-bath, about 4 per cent, of iodine is retained. This corresponds nearly with the 
formula (CsHio06)3oI» Prepared under other conditions, it holds 7 to 8 per cent, of iodine (CaHio06))oX* 
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(158° to 176° F.), but regains its color on cooling. Its color is destroyed by 
strong chlorine, and b^ alkalies. 

No compound of iodine colors starch. 

889. Though expelled from combination with bases by chlorine, bromine, nascent 
oxygen, and other strong electro-negatives, iodine acts in many relations as an oxidizinff 
agejit, readily entering into combination, as iodides, when acted on by reducing agents. 
On the other hand, in relation to a limited number of active electro-negatives, it may act 
as a redticing ngerU^ becoming the subject of oxidation, in the formation of iodates. 
Iodine chlorides also are formed, ICls, lOla, and lOl. of yellow to brown colors. 

Iodine slowly bleaches litmus and other vegetable colors, and stains the skin yellow- 
brown. 

Colorless solutions are formed by all the alkali hydroxides with iodine ; the fixed 
alkali hydroxides forming iodides and iodates (a). With ammonia in water solution, it 
dissolves more slowly, becoming colorless; the solution contains the most of the iodine aa 
ammonium iodide, and liable to deposit a dark-brown powder, termed *^ iodide of nitro- 
gen" very easily and violently explosive when dry. This substance is a variable substi- 
tution of one, two, or three atoms of I for H in NHs (45 c). Among reducing agwitiy 
solutions of thioBulphates quickly dissolve and decolor iodine, forming iodides and a 
more highly oxidized acid of sulphur, tetrathionic acid (6). Solutions of sulphites and 
of sulphurous acid convert iodine into colorless hydriodic acid (e).— Arsenions add in 
alkaline mixture is oxidized to an arsenate, and a colorless iodide is formed (rf). Hydrosul- 
phuric Hcid dissolves iodine as hydriodic acid, the solution of which is so prepared (e). 
The (tUali hydroxides^ and reducing agents^ decolor iodized atarch, by taking its free 
iodine into combination. 

a. 31, -h 6KOH = 5KI + KIO, + 3HaO (corresponding with 883 b). 

b. la + 2NaaSaOa = 2NaI -H Na9S40e (compare c). 

c. I3 4- H3O + Na^SOs = 2HI + Na9S04 

d. HsAsOs + 5NaH003 + l3 = NasAsO« + 2NaI + 500« + 4HtO 

e. 2Ia H- 2H3S = 4HI + S3 

Tbe chief Acids of Iodine arc : 

Hydriodic acid, HI"'. 
Iodic acid, HP'O,. 
Periodic acid, Hr'"0,. 

890. Estimation. — The estiintition of free iodine is important, for upon 
it depends the determination of a large class of substances which liberate 
iodine from KI (^.<7., chlorine, bromine, etc.), or which, when boiled with 
HCl, yield CI {e.o.j the higiier oxides and metallic acids). The usual method 
is to add a standard solution of Na,S,0,, in presence of a little starch-paste, 
to show when the action is complete. 

2Na2S,03 + I3 = 2NaI -f- Na2S40« 

891. Oxidation. — When iodine oxidizes it beeomes I~' ; that is, either 
hydriodic acid or an iodide. When it reduces it becomes P or P" ; that 
is, iodic acid or an iodate or a ])eri()(late. //. F'or its action on HNO, Fee 
733; H,Pe(CN),, (,01; H,PO„ TrxJ ; H,S, 785; H,SO., 813; a, 834; 
HaO„ 8(33 ; Br, 808. 
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Hg' c. Becomes Hg" in presence of alkalies and acids. 

Sn" d. Becomes Sn"^ " " ** 

Sb'" e. Becomes Sb^ in presence of alkalies only. 

As'" /. Becomes As^ '' '' '' 

Mn^ ^g. Becomes Mn^ '' '' " 

Co" h Becomes Co'" '' " " 

Pe" i. Becomes Pe"' '' " " 

Cr"' j. Becomes Cr^ '' " " 

Ni" Jc. Is not changed by iodine. 



HYDBIODIC ACID, HI. 

Oxidation valence H1~' 

Structural valence H-I 

892. Vapor density (H = l) is 63.7. At 0° C. a pressure of four at- 
mospheres liquefies it. Under ordinary atmospheric pressure it solidifies at 
-51° 0. (Faraday). 

Preparation. — (1) By action of P on iodine and separation by distilla- 
tion. (2) By adding H,PO^ to KI and distilling. (3) By action of H,S on 
iodine and distilling. 

1. P4 + lOIa + 16H,0 = 4H,P04 + 20HI 

2. SKI + H,P04 = K,P04 + 8HI 

3. 2H,S + 2I3 = 4HI + S3 

893. Absolute hydriodic acid is gaseous at ordinary temperatures, but 
freely soluble in water ; being easily obtained in solution containing 50 
to 60 per cent, of acid, and having a boiling point above tliat of water, 
but giving off some vapor at common temperatures. Both the gas and 
the solution are colorless, and redden litmus. Hydriodic acid decomposes 
gradually in the air witli separation of iodine — more rapidly at higher 
temperatures; so that the evolved gas is always strongly colored with 
iodine, and the exposed solution commences at once to turn brownish- 
yellow with tlie free iodine dissolved by the acid. The liberated gas has a 
slight chlorine-like odor, and a stronger offensive odor (due to both the 
iodine and hydriodic acid). Upon brief exposure, both the gas and the 
solution give abundantly the reactions of free iodine (with starch, carbon 
disulphide, etc.) 

894. Like hydrochloric and hydrobromic acids, hydriodic acid is pro- 
duced hy transposition from the metallic iodides^ by the action of dilute 
sulphuric acid; but an attempt to separate the HI by distillation would 
result in its decomposition, as shown in equation/. Also, by large excess 
of hydrochloric and hydrobromic acids. The iodides of silver, lead, mer- 
cury, and tin arc transposed with difficulty by sulphuric acid, more readily 
by hydrochloric acid. 
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895. The iodides (including hydrogen iodide) are decomposed by 
oxidizing agents more readily than the bromides. 

Ozone promptly decomposes all iodides, not excepting those of the alkali metals ; 
while atmospheric oxygen decomposes hydriodic acid and iron and calcium iodides but 
slowly, and alkali iodides not at all. Iodine is liberated from iodid- at once by chlo- 
rine, bromine (a), iodic acid {h\ and bromic acid. Iodine is first set free and then oxi- 
dized to iodic acid, by acidulated chlorate, by h3rpochlorite8 (with occurrence of 
iodine chlorides and final formation of periodates), and by concentrated nitric aoid with 
heat (c); dilute nitric acid slowly separating iodine {d), and scarcely decomposing lead, 
silver, and mercury iodides. Acidulated potassium nitrite acts more promptly than 
nitric acid. Manganese dioxide with sulphuric acid is employed in the manufacture of 
iodine {e). Permanganate solution, added in excess, produces iodaies, iodine being first 
separated and at last all oxidized ; in neutral or alkaline dilute solutions (1 part salt to 
:240 parts water), a distinction from bromides, which do not decolor the permanganate. 
Chromates, acidulated, cause immediate separation of iodine. Oonoentrated snlpliiirio 
acid (/) and ferric chloride {g) are reduced by iodides. Further, see 907. 

a. 2HI + Br, = 2HBr + I, 

b. SKI + EIOs + dH,S04 = 8K:.S04 + SHaO + 81, 

c. KL + 2HNO, = mo, + 2NO + H,0 

d. 6KI + 8HNO, = 6ENO3 + 2NO + 4H3O + % 

e. 2EI + 2H,S04 + MnO, = K^SO* + BIn804 -f 2H«0 + 1% 
/, 2HI + HaS04 = 2HaO + SO, + I, 

g. 2KI -h PeaOle = 2PeCl, + 2K01 + I, 

896. The metallic iodides are all soluble in water ; except those of Ag, 
Pb, aud Hg, except palladous iodide, cuprous iodide, bismuth iodide de- 
composed by water, aud stauuous iodide sparingly soluble in water. Lead 
iodide is sparingly soluble, and mercuric iodide very sparingly soluble, in 
water. 

The double iodides of lead, silver, and mercury with alkali metals — as 
XI.AgI and (KI),Hgl3 — are soluble in water; i.e , the iodides of first- 
group metals are ooluble in solutions of alkali iodides, by combination ; mer- 
curous iodide in part only, as explained in 438. 

Alcohol dissolves many of the iodides soluble in water — including the 
ill kali iodides, and those of barium and calcium — and dissolves mercuric, 
but not mercurous or argentic, iodide. 

Silver iodide is but very sparingly soluble in concentrated solution of 
ammonium hydroxide, and insoluble in hot solution of ammonium acid car- 
bonate (distinctions from the chloride). It dissolves in solution of potas- 
sium cyanide. 

The iodides of silver and of lead are soluble by decomposition in solu- 
tion of alkali thiosulphates {a)\ lead iodide in fixed alkalies (387). The 
iodides of silver and mercury are not decomj)osed, the iodide of lead slowly 
decomposed, by dilute nitric acid. 

n. Agl + Na,S,0, = Nal + NaAg8,0, 
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In analysis, iodides are most easily identified by the color of the carbon 
disulphide solution of liberated iodine (902). Tiie silver precipitate of 
iodide is separable from chloride by solution of the latter in ammonium hy- 
droxide (921). 

897. Silver nitrate solution in excess precipitates, from solutions of 
iodides, silver iodide^ Agl, yellow-white, blackening in the light (without 
notable separation of iodine). For the solubilities of the precipitate, see 
896, and compare 414. For its separation from chloride and bromide, see 
further 921 

Solution of mercuric chloride precipitates the bright, yellowish-red ta 
red, mercuric iodide, Hgl,. The precipitate redissolves on stirring, after 
slight additions of the mercuric salt, until equivalent proportions are 
reached, when its color deepens. For the solubilities of the precipitate see 
446. — Solution of mercurous nitrate precipitates mercurous iodide, Hg^IjV 
yellow to green (see 438). 

898. Solution of plumbic nitrate or acetate precipitates, from solutions 
of iodides not very dilute, lead iodide, -Pbl,, bright-yellow — soluble, as 
stated in full in 392. 

899. Fallacious chloride, PdCl,, precipitates, from solutions of iodides^ 
palladons iodide, Pdl,. black, insoluble in water, alcohol, or dilute acids, 
and visible in 500,000 parts of solution. The reagent does not precipitate 
bromine at all in moderately dilute solutions, slightly acidulated with HCl- 
Palladous iodide is slightly soluble in excess of the alkali iodides, and is 
soluble in ammonium hydroxide (595). 

900. Copper sulphate, with sulphurous acid or other reducing agent, 
precipitates from solutions of iodides the cttprous iodide, Cu,!,, which is 
white, if there is sufficie?it reducing agent to prevent the precipitation of 
iodine, brown. The precipitate is not altogether insoluble in water ; there- 
fore the filtrate responds to the delicate tests for iodine {equation in 345 by 
Bromine is not precipitated with copper. 

901. Concentrated sulphuric acid decomposes iodides, solid or in con- 
centrated solution, with the reaction stated at 895 /*. The evolved gas has 
the violet color of iodine, and the offensive odor of mingled iodine and hy- 
driodic and sulphurous acids. When cooled and somewhat diluted, the 
liquid gives the iodine color with starch (888); or, on agitating gently with 
carbon disulphide, and permitting the latter to subside, the beautiful violet 
tint of iodine in this solvent. 

902. Chlorine-water separates iodine more satisfactorily, in this test 
with carbon disulphide, especially from dilute solutions. The chlorine- 
water should be dilute and added (after the starch-paste or carbon disul- 
phide) drop by drop ; as an excess will destroy all characteristics of free 
iodine by formation of iodine chlorides and iodic acid (920). 

Nitrous acid — as from zinc and nitric acid or from acidnlation of nl- 
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» 

trites — is a good agent to displace iodine. It should be yery sparingly used 
(709). Bromine water is also employed for the same purpose. 

Bromides do not interfere with the easy recognition of free iodine ; un- 
less an excess of chlorine is added no bromine will be liberated, and, if 
liberated, it does not modify the color of iodine, in starch or in carbon di- 
sulphide, unless the i)r()mine is in much greater quantity, and even then 
the color represents iodine. 

903. Solution of ferric chloride, added in the proportion of 6 or 8 drops 
to 3 or 4 cub. cent, (a fluid drachm or a little less) of the solution tested, 
together with carbon disulphide, slowly develops the violet tint in the sub- 
siding liquid, if iodine is present (895 g) — a distinction from bromine. 

For Separation of iodides from chlorides and bromides, 920 ; from 
iodates, 913. 

904. The iodides of the alkali metals and of the first-group metals fuse without de- 
composition; those of mercury sublime undecomposed ; but other non-alkali iodides are 
mostly decomposed by ignition. 

Treated in the cupric bead of microcosmic salt, as directed for chlorine in 848, iodides 
give an emerald green glass. 

906. Estimation. — (1) Gravi metrically. It is precipitated by AgNO,, 
and after gentle ignition weighed as Agl. (2) Volumetrically, by stand- 
ard solution of AgNO,, using a little K,Cr,0^ to show the completion 
of the reaction. (3) It is oxidized to free iodine by chlorine or other 
convenient oxidizing agent, and then determined by standard solution of 

906. Preparation of Iodides. — (1) By direct union of the elements, but 
in some cases heat must be employed, and the metal must be in a fine state 
of division. (2) By action of HI on the hydroxides, oxides, and carbonates 
of the metals. (3) Iodides of the first group are best made by precipita- 
tion. (4) Many metals, especially when finely divided, dissolve in HI with 
evolution of hydrogen. 

907. Oxidation.— a. For the action of HI on H,Pe,(CN)j, see 694 ; 
HNO,, 713 ; HNO„ 733 ; H,SO,, 829 ; a, 834 ; HCIO,, 863 ; Br, 868 ; 
HBrO,, 883. 

HIO, h. Free iodine is liberated from both acids. 

Pb" ' '* c. Becomes Pb" and V (free iodine). 

As^ d. Becomes As'" '• V. 

Sbv e. Becomes Sb"' '' 1°. 

Cu" /: Bi'comes Cu' '' 1°. 

Co'" g. Becomes Co' '' F. 

Ni"' //. Be(M)mes Ni" '' 1°. 

Pe'" i. Becomes Pe" '' P. 

Cr^' y. Becomes Cr"' '' 1°. 
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Mn" *^ k. Becomes Mn", and if HI is in excess 1° is formed. If dilute 

hydriodic acid with K,Mn,Og is used manganese peroxide is 
first formed, and if the permanganate is in great excess potas- 
sium iodate is formed. 



IODIC ACID. HIO,. 

Oxidation valence H'FO~", 

O 

Structural valence H-0-I=0 

908. Preparation. — (1) By boiling I with HNOs, sp gr. 1.42, or, better, the fuming, 
sp. gr. 1.48. (2) By treating I with CI or HOlO in presence of HaC (3) By transposing 
iodates with stronger acids, as Ba(IOs)9 with HaS04, using the latter slightly in excess, 
and after filtering from the insoluble BaSO^ the HIOs is separated from the remaining 
H3SO4 by crystallization. (4) Formed by action of auric oxide on L (5) By action of 
AgNOfl on I. 

1. 3Ia + lOHNO, = 6HIO, + lONO + 2HaO 

2. I, + 5CI3 + 6H3O = 2HIOa + lOHOl 

4. 31, + 5Au,0, + 3H3O = 6HIO, + lOAu 

5. 5AgNOa + 31, + 3HaO = 5AgI + 5HNO, + HIOs 

909. Absolute iodic acid. HIOs (or Hal^Oe), is a white, crystallizable, odorless solid, 
permanent in the air ; at 170** C. (838" F.) resolved into water and iodic anhydride (H3O 
and laOs)- Iodic anhydride is a crystallizable solid, at 300° C. resolved into iodine and 
oxygen. Bromic anhydride is not known. Iodic acid is freely soluble in water and in 
alcohol ; the solutions reddening litmus, and afterwards bleaching it. 

910. Iodic acid is formed by prolonged action of nitric acid and other oxidizing 
agents upon iodine. Its salts, the iodates, are formed together with iodides in dissolving 
iodine in aqueous alkalies (889 a), as well as by oxidation of iodides (895). Iodic acid is 
easily obtained by transposing metaUic iodates with sulphuric acid (a) ; its radical not 
easily breaking up when separated from metals, as chloric and bromic acids do. 

a. 2B:IOs + H,S04 = KsS04 + 2HIOs. 

911. The Iodates — including hydrogen iodate — are decomposed by reducing agents, 
with the formation of iodides (of metals or of hydrogen) and with other results. 

Sulphurous acid is oxidized by iodic acid, first with separation of iodine (a) ; then, 
by excess of the sulphurous acid, with formation of hydriodic acid {b). Hence, sulphur- 
ous acid, added short of saiuratioUf with starch, forms a delicate test for iodates, and a 
distinction from iodides ; but excess of the reagent destroys the color. Thiosulphates 
produce iodine, or hydriodic acid. Hydrosulphuric acid also reduces iodates, pre- 
cipitating at first iodine and sulphur (c). With excess of the reducing agent, the final 
products are hydriodic acid and sulphur {d) ; with excess of the iodate, iodine and 
sulphate (e). Hydriodic acid instantly separates, from iodic acid, all the iodine of both 
acids (/); hence, an intermixture of a metallic iodate with an iodide is revealed at once 
by adding a dilute or weak acid that will not itself liberate iodine, but will produce both 
the acids of iodine, so that they can decompose each other. In solution of potassium 
iodide, for example, a slight addition of tartaric acid shows the presence of iodate by 
the immediate, not progressive, appearance of the iodine color, the test being more deli- 
cate by use of carbon disulphide. In solutions not of iodides, an iodide may be added. 
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with tartaric or acetio acid, in search for iodates. But it must be remembered that pure 
iodides, so troated, form hydriodic acid, which, by atmospheric oxidation, progressively 
liberates iodine, and will soon give a deep color to starch or carbon disulphide. Hydro- 
chloric aoid forms with iodates mostly iodine chlorides {g\ iodine not being liberated 
(distinction from bromates, 882). Morphia reduces iodic acid, with separation of iodine 
as a final product. Further, see 916. 

a. 2KIOs + SHaSOs = la + 2EHSO4 + 8HaS04 + H9O 
Or: 2HIO, + 5HaSO, = I, -+- SHaSO* + HaO 
6. The iodine is taken up by excess of HaSOs, as in 889 e. 

C, 4HIOa + lOHaS = 2Ia + 12HaO + 58, 

d. 2HIO, + 6HaS = 2HI + 6H3O + 3Sa 

6. 8EIO, + 5HaS = 4Ia + 3K,S04 + 2EHSO4 + 4H,0 

/. HlOa + 5HI = 31, 4- 8HaO 

g. KLOt + 6H01 = (ICl, + 201) + ECl + 8H,0 

Iodates in dry mixture with combustible bodies are reduced, on heating or con- 
cussion, with detonation, but much less violently than chlorates or nitrates. Heated 
alone, iodates are either reduced to iodides with liberation of oxygen (iodates of potas- 
sium, sodium); or to oxides with liberation of iodine and oxygen (iodate of barium). 
Compare Bromates, 879. 

912. The iodates are either insoluble or sparingly soluble in water, except those 
of the alkali bases, a marked difference from bromates and chlorates. Barium, silver, 
and lead iodates are insoluble in water. The alkali metals form acid iodates. In alcohol 
most of the iodates are insoluble ; barium iodate, insoluble ; calcium and potassium 
iodates, scarcely at all soluble (distinctions from iodides). 

SUcer iodate is readily soluble in ammonium hydroxide (distinction from iodide); 
it is slightly soluble in dilute nitric acid (more so than the iodide). 

Iodates are identified by separation of free iodine, known by its color in carbon disul- 
phide solution or in mixture with starch (911); and by precipitation of barium salt 
(912). 

913. Solution of silver nitrate precipitates, from even very dilute solutions of 
iodates and from solutions of iodic acid if not very dilute, silver iodntte, AglOa, white, 
crystalline, soluble in ammouiuni hydroxide, soluble in an excess of hot HNOa. In the 
ammonia solution, hydrosulphurio acid precipitates silver iodide. 

Barium chloride precipitates barium iodate, Ba(IOi)a, nearly insoluble in cold and 
little soluble in hot water, insoluble in alcohol, scarcely soluble in dilute nitric acid, 
readily soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid. Hence, dilute solutions of free iodic acid 
should either be neutnilizod or tested with barium nitrate. This precipitate, by addition 
of alcohol, is a complete separation from iod ides ^ AinXy when well washed. decom|>osed 
with a very little sulphurous acid (911 a), and found to color carbon disulphide violet, its 
evidence for iodic acid is conclusive. Barium iodate is transiK)sed with ammonium car- 
bonate, on digestion in solution and with ammonium hydroxide (separation from |)erio- 
dnte). 

Salts of lead give a white precipitate of lead iodate^ Pb(IOj)3. Ferric chloride gives, 
in solutions not tlilute. a yeilowi^li-wliite pncipitate of ferric i^dtt'e, Fe..(IOi'»«, spar- 
ingly soluble in water, and freely soluble iji rj-rfss of the rcafjerit. I{oilin«r <lrconii)Oses it. 

Alcohol precipitates potassium iodate from water solution, an ai>proxiinate separa- 
tion from iodide. 

914. l(Mlntes of the alkalies and alkaline earths are easily made by the action of 
i«Mliiie on the hydroxides, and separation by alcohol or by crystallization from the ioilides 
which are formed in the reaction. All iodates may be made by action of the acid on the 
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hydroxides or carbonates. A few are best made by precipitation. The precise composi- 
tion of many of the iodates has not been determined. 

916. Sfltimation. — (1) By precipitation with AgNOs, and, after drying at 100'' C, 
weighing us AglOs. (2} By reducing to HI or an iodide and then proceeding as directed 
in 90 >. (8) Volumetrically, by treating with HI and estimating the free iodine liberated. 

916. Oxidation.— a. For action on "ELiO^Oa see 659; HeFe^iCCN),,, 694; HONS, 
702; HNOa, 713; H,PO,, 756; H^S, 785; HaSO,, 813; CI, 834; HBr,876; HI, 907. 
Sn'' h. Becomes Sn»v and I-'. 
Sb" e. Becomes Sbv and 1\ 
As" *• Becomes As^ and I*. 
Fe" V becomes Fe'" and r. 



PERIODIC ACID. niO.orHJO,. 

Oxidation valence H'F"0-"„ or H'J^"0^", 

H 

O H-O O O-H 

Structural valence H-O-I-O, or H-O-I^O-H 

I I 

O O 

917. Preparation. — (1) By action of HOIO4 on I (a). (2) By action of Hs804 on 
Pb(I09).j (by (3) Periodate of sodium is made by action of CI upon I, Nal, or NalOs in 
solution of NaOH (c). The potassium salt is prepared in a similar manner. 

a. I, + 2HCIO4 = 2HIO4 + OU 

b. Pb(I04)i + HaS04 = PbS04 + 2HIO4 

c. la + 16KOH + 7Cla = 2KIO4 + 14KC1 + 8H,0 

Neither the anhydride nor the acid HIO4 has been isolated. Only HIO4, with two 
molecules of water, has been crystallized. One View represents the normal acid as HIO4, 
which is supported by the actual preparation of the corresponding salts, such as KI04> 
AgI04, Pb(I04)t, etc. Another view represents the normal acid as HsIO* (HI04.2HaO 
= H»IOs). This view is supported by the actual production of Ag»IOc, NaftlOc, 
Ba6(IOe)a, etc. The aqueous solution may be boiled, but at 140'* C. it begins to decom- 
pose, forming first HIOs, oxygen, and water; then I3O6, and finally free iodine and 
oxygen. Ignition reduces alkali periodates to iodides, evolving oxygen. Ignition also 
reduces other periodates in the same manner that it does iodates. They are all reduced 
by HCl, evolving CI ; by HaSOs, giving first free iodine and then HI, and forming 
HaS04; and HI liberates free iodine, but only one-fourth of the total quantity in the salt 
(Rammelsburg). According to Lautsch, its behavior with Hga(NOa)a is characteristic. 
The pentasodic periodate, Na»IOe, gives a light yellow precipitate consisting of deca- 
mercurous periodate, HgioIaOia. 

5Hga(NOa)a + 2NaaOe = HgioIaOia + lONaNO. 
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Reactions of the Acids of Chlorine^ Etc. 
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919. THB SBFARATION of the acids of chlorine, bromine, and iodine is effected 
by oxidations, reductions, color solutions, precipitations, separative solutions, and vapo- 
rizations. In many cases of separation, the acids to be separated will act upon each 
other. 

920. The Recognition of chlorides, bromides, and iodides — by evolving their chlo- 
rine, bromine, and iodine, in presence of each otiiet — can be accomplished as follows — 
for the iodine the test being very easy ; for chlorine, indirect but unmistakable ; for bro- 
mine, dependent upon much care and discretion.* 

The Iodine is liberated with dilute chlorine-water, added drop by drop, and is 
readily detected by starch, or carbon disulphide, according to 902. (As to interference 
of thiocyanates, see 701.) The Chlorine is vaporized (from another portion) as chloro- 
chromic anhydride, and the latter identified by its color and its various products, as 
described in 846. Before the Bromine is identified the iodine is to be either removed as 
free iodine, or oxidized to iodate (873). The oxidation to iodic acid is effected as fol- 
lows: Treat with good chlorine- water till free iodine no longer shows its color ; add a 
drop or two more of the chlorine-water, and dilute with water, keeping cool ; then add 
the carbon disulpliide, agitate, and leave the solvent to settle, for the yellow color of bro- 
mine. The removal of free iodine may be done as follows: Add chlorine- water, drop by 
drop, as long as the iodine tint seems to deepen by the addition ; add the carbon disul- 
phide, agitate, leave to subside, and remove the lower layer, either by taking it out with 
a pipette, or by filtration through a wet filter. Repeat, if need be. till iodine color is no 
longer obtained ; then continue, with dilute chlorine-water, in test for bromine. 

If iodide in large proportion is to be removed, it is well, first, to precipitate it out, as 
far as possible, by copper sulphate and a reducing agent, as directed in 922. The filtrate 
is then to be treated by either method above given. 

921. The Separation by ammonium hydroxide, <i8 a solvent of the silver precipi- 
tates — ^AgOl, AgBr, Agl — when conducted with dilute ammonium hydroxide, may be 
made nearly complete between the chloride and the iodide, but it is very imperfect be- 
tween the bromide and either of the others. The hot and strong solution of ammonium 
acid carbonate separates the chloride from the bromide (compare 843, 872, 896). 

922. The direct removcU of iodides by precipitation, leamng bromides and chlorides 
in soltUion, can be effected (approximately) by copper sulphate with sulphurous acid 
<900), or quite completely by palladons chloride (899). With the copper sulphate, the 
reduction ought to be thorough ; and this result is better secured by sulphurous acid 
than by ferrous sulphate, and without loading the solution with another metallic salt. 
The action of palladium chloride is subject to no objection, except the scarcity and ex- 
pensiveness of the reagent. 

923. Chloric acid is separated from hydrochloric and all other acids of chlorine, bro- 
mine, and iodine {except from hypochlorous acid, and from traces of bromic acid), by 
remaining in solution during the precipitation by silver nitrate (859). 

924. Chloric acid is separated from nitric a^id — after finding that silver nitrate 
gives no precipitate in another portion of the solution, acidulated — by evaporating and 
igniting the residue, then dissolving, and testing one portion of the solution by silver 
nitrate for the chloride formed from chlorate during ignition (858). The other portion of 
the solution is tested for nitric or nitrous acid. 



* In consequence of the relative commercial valaes of bromine and iodine, and the medicinal relations of 
bromides and iodiden, it is of great importance to search commercial iodides for intentional and consider- 
able mixtures of bromides— an impurity likely to escape cursory chemical examination. There are, how- 
ever, very slight and usually unobjectionable proportions of bromides generally to be found in the iodides of 
commerce, and occurring from the difficulty of exact separation in the manufacture of iodine from kelp. 
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926. If we have to separate chloric acid both from nitric and hydrochloric acids, & 
solution of silver sulphate must be used instead of the nitrate, to precipitate out all the 
hydrochloric acid. The filtrate from this is evaporated, ignited^ dissolved and tested, a» 
in 924, for chloride, indicating chlorate in the original solution, and another portion is 
tested for nitric acid. Also, chlorates are distinguished (not separated) //ow uitraten, by 
oxidation of ferrous sulphate in solution with acetic acid on heating, and the conse- 
quent formation of the red solution of ferric acetate (218, 635). The solution tested must 
contain no free acids, and no nitrites or other oxidizing agents beside the two in question,, 
but may contain chlorides ; and, of course, the ferrous sulphate must be pure enough not 
to color when heated alone with the acetic acid. Mix the ferrous sulphate solution with 
the acetic acid, boil, then add the solution to be tested, and heat nearly to boiling, for 
some minutes. If no red color appears, chlorates are absent, and nitrates may be 
present. 

926. Hypochlorites are separated with chlorates from chlorides (bromides), etc., by 
silver nitrate; and distinguished from chlorates (in the filtrate from AgOl, etc.) by 
bleaching litmu.s and by their much more rapid decomposition and consequent precipita- 
tion of any silver in solution. They are also more active than chlorates, as oxidizing- 
agents. 

927. The identification of iodic acid is simple and certain, by use of reducing 
agents (911), or precipitants (913). The identification of bromio acid, in presence of 
other acids, is indicated in 880 to 882. 

928. G. Vortman's method of detecting chlorine in presence of bromine and iodine 
is as follows : The solution containing the halogens combined with the alkali or alkali 
earth metals is heated with acetic acid and peroxide of lead until the supernatant liquid 
is colorless and has no longer the slightest odor of iodine or bromine ; in this way the 
whole of the bromine and part of the iodine are driven off, the remainder of the latter 
remaining as iodate of lead along with the excess of lead peroxide. This is filtered off, 
the precipitate washed with boiling water, and the chlorine precipitated from the filtrate 
by addition of silver nitrate. 

M. Dechan's method (Jour, Cnem. Soc», 1886, 49, 682) consists (1) in boiling the mix- 
ture with a solution of 40 grammes of KaOraO?, dissolved in 100 c.c. of water, which 
liberates and expels all of the iodine without disturbing the bromine and chlorine. 

SEaCraO, + 6EI = OraOs + 8KaOr04 + dl« 
(2) 8 c.c. of a dilute solution of sulphuric acid (consisting of equal volumes of Ht804 sp. 
gr. 1.84, and water) are added to 100 c.c. of the dichromate solution, and on boiling the 
bromine is distilled off without disturbing the chlorine ; after which the chlorine is de- 
tected in the usual manner. 

For A. LoNGi's process for the analysis of a mixture of chlorides, bromides, iodides^ 
chlorates, bromates, iodates, ferrocyanides, and ferricyanides, see Chem. News, 47, 209. 



EQUATIONS. 

929. It is recommended that the student write all the equations representing the 
analysis, oxidation, and properties of all compounds, and hnlanre them ac'orditi(/ to the 
rule given in 015. It will be soen that in most cases an oxidizing agent is ma<le to act on 
two rtMlucing ag«'nts. usually both in the same salt; or double reduction may occur — thus 
in No. 25 PbO,, K,003. KOI, an<l H,0 are formed; in No. 66, KaMnO*, KiSO*, NO, 
and OOa; in No. 57, K.OrO^. K,MnO., KOI, andOO^: in No. 80. the Bin of l>oth com- 
pounds is oxidized ; in N<». 17, Hg, As, SnOli, and HaO are formed ; in No. 21. Pb, 
NaaS, OOa, and H3O ; in Nos. 15 and 61 there is no action. In balancing etpiations for 
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recitation, the student should in all cases give his authoriiy for each equation. It is to 
be understooil that the second substances in each equation are to be used in eo^eaa^ or in 
lis great quantities as may be necessary to fully oxidize or reduce the substance placed 
fir^t. Unless otherwise expressed. H3SO4 means the dilute acid. It is advised that the 
teacher extend this list to several hundred for class use. The frequent introduction of 
blank equations like Nos. 15 and 61 has proven instructive. 



1. Mii(OH)a + PbOa + HNO, 

2. Pba(A80a)a + KOH + Ola 

3. Sn -I- HNOa (sp. gr. 1.40) 

4. PbaCAsOOa + Al + KOH 

5. Mll(H3FOa}a + KOlOa + KaOOa 

(fusion) 
€. KaSOi 4- NaaOOa + O (fusion; 

7. MnS + PbOa + HaSO« (hot dilute) 

8. SnS + KOH + Ola 

9. F6(OH), + HaS04 (sp. gr. 1.83 hot) 

10. Pb3(A804)s + Zn + H,804 

11. Ora(S04)3 + Mll(NOa)« + KtOOa 

(fusion) 

12. MnSO. + KOH + I, 

13. Zn40aOr04 + SnOla + KOH 

14. NiOa04 + KOH + Olt 

15. Fe + HNOs(8p. gr. 1.42 cold; see 929) 

16. KOlOa (ignition) 

17. Hga(A804)« + SnOla + HOI (sp. gr. 

120) 

18. Ntt3S40e + NaOH + Ol, 

19. Al + KOH 

20. BInS + KNOa + KaOOa (ignition) 

21. PbS04 + NaHOOa + O (fusion) 

22. OrOa 4- H,S04 (sp. gr. 1.83 hot) 

23. BiBr, + KOH + Ola 

24. Mna04 4- Pba04 + HNOa 
26. PbOaO* + KOH + Ola 

26. Fe + HaS04 

27. BiAs04 + Na (amalgam) 

28. OraOle + KOlOa + KaOOa (fusion) 

29. Mn(OH)a + K^MnaOe + Ha804 

30. Mii0304 4- Pba04 + HaSOtvhot di- 

lute) 

31. FeS + KOH + Ola 

32. FeOaO* + H3SO4 (sp. gr. 1.83 hot) 

33. KaOraO? (fusion) 

34. Blna04 + Mn(NO,), + KaOOa (fu- 

sion) 

35. MnaO* + Or2(N03). + KaOOa (fu- 

sion) 

36. O 4- HaS04 (sp. gr. 1.83 hot) 

37. Fe,(As03)a 4- KOH + Ol, 

38. A84 + HNO3 



39. KOIO4 (ignition) 

40. FeaO(Or04)a 4- SnOla 4- HOI 

41. FeBra 4- KOH 4- Ola 

42. Oli(NOa)a 4- Al 4- KOH 

43. MnSaOa -i- KNO3 4- KaOO. (igni- 

tion) 

44. NaaSsOc 4- NaHOOa 4- O (fusion) 

45. FeBra 4- HNOa 

46. Oralc 4- KOH 4- Bra 

47. MilaOa 4- Pba04 4- HNOa 

48. Pb(HaPO,)a + KOH + Ol, 

49. P4 + KOH 

50. Hga(A804)a 4- Ntt (amalgam) 

51. Ora(S04)a + KOlOa 4- K,00. (fu- 

sion) 

52. Bi«07(Or04)a 4- SnOla 4- KOH 

53. BCnSO. + PbO, 4- H,S04 (hot di- 

lute) 

54. MnSaOe 4- KOH 4- Ol, 

55. KaMnaOs 4- HaS04 (sp. gr. 1.83 hot) 

56. AsHa (ignition in the air) 

57. OraOle 4- BCn(010a)a 4- KaOOa (fu- 

sion) 

58. OraOa 4- Ora(NOa)a 4- KaOOa (fu- 

sion) 
69. BiaO(Or04), 4- SnOla 4- KOH 

60. OoSOa 4- KOH -i- 01, 

61. Ou 4- HOI (see 929) 

62. FeaOa (white heat) 

63. AgaA804 4- SnOla 4- HOI (sp. gr. 

1.20) 

64. NaaSsOe 4- NaOH 4- Ola 
66. Pb(N03)a + Al + KOH 

66. MnSaOa 4- KNOa 4- KaOOa (igni- 

tion) 

67. NaaSaOa 4- NaHOOs 4- O (fusion) 

68. PbMnaOg 4- Zn -h HaS04 

69. Fela 4- KOH 4- Br, 

70. Mna04 4- PbsOt 4- HaS04 

71. HgOa04 4- KOH 4- 01, 

72. Fe 4- Ha804 (sp. gr. 1.83 hot) 

73. SbOla + Al + HOI 

74. (NH4)aOra07 (ignition) 

76. HgaOa04 4- KaBCnaOa 4- HaS04 
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PR0BLE3IS IN SYNTHESIS. 



76. MnCHaPOOa + PbO, + HaSO* 

77. FeSOa + KOH + Ol, 

78. Fe(HaPOa)a + HaSO* (sp. gr. 1.83 

hot) 

79. ENO, + NH4OI (fusion) 

80. Mn,Oa + Mn(NO,)a + EaOOa (fu- 

sion) 

81. H,A804 + SnOla + HOI (sp. gr. 

120) 

82. S + H,S04 (sp. gr. 1.83 hot) 

83. Or,Ia + KOH + Ola 



84. PbOa + H,SO« (sp. gr. 1.88 hot) 

85. SbaOa (ignition) 

86. Ou6Ha(ABO«)4 + HI 

87. Sbia + KOH + 01, 

88. HgOrO« + Al + KOH 

89. MniO« + EOlOi + EtOOs (igni- 

tion) 

90. EaOraO, + NH«01 (fusion) 

91. KOH + la 

92. Fe,(A803)a + KOH + la 



FBOBLEMS IN SYNTHESIS. 

930. For the sake of more thorough drill in the principles of oxidation, a few prob- 
lems are here given ; a part of them the student should practically work at his table, but 
they are chiefly designed for class exercises. Special care should be taken that a pure 
product be formed, and that the ingredients be taken from the sources indicated. Thus, 
in the 3 1st, the chlorine for the ammonium chloride must be obtained from silver chlo> 
ride, and the nitrogen of potassium nitrate must be converted into ammonia, and then 
united with the chlorine, and the product purified. 

The student is not to suppose that these problems represent operations that are finan- 
cially profitable, but merely chemical possibilities, and their solution will compel an ac- 
curate comprehension of a great variety of important principles. It is recommended 
that the teacher increase the number of these; an ordinary class may with profit discuss- 
from three to five hundred. In each case the authority for each step in the process 
should be stated. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 
00 

23. 



Make pure mercuric bromide, 
chromic chloride, 
arsenic acid, 
potassium arsenate, 
plumbic nitrate, 
mercurous nitrate, 
mercurons oxide, 
mercuric bromide, 
mercuric bromide, 
lead nitrate, 
mercurous phosphate, 
barium sulphate, 
bar'm hypophosphitc, 
lead chromate, 
chromic chloride, 
barium climmute, 
mercuric clirouiatc, 
chromium sulphate, 
phosphoric acid, 
phos{)horus, 
lead iodate, 
silver iodate, 
forrio arsenate. 



from mercurous chloride and aluminic bromide. 
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potassium chromate 
potassium arsenite. 
potassium arsenite 
plumbic chloride 
mercuric chloride 
mercuric oxide, 
metallic mercury 
metallic mercury 
lead dioxide 
phosphoric acid 
lead sulphide 
calc'm hypophosphitc ** 
chromic chloride 
potas. acid chromate 
chromic chloride 
mercuric sulphide 
potas aci<l chromate 
sodium phosphate, 
calcium phosphate, 
lead sulphate 
silver bromide 
ferrous sulphide 
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hydrochloric acid. 

potassium hydroxide, 
zinc nitrate, 
bismuth nitrate. 

potassium bromide, 
silver bromide, 
potassium nitrate, 
mercuric chloride, 
barium hvdroxide. 

• 

barium chloride, 
lead sulphate, 
silver chloride, 
barium sulphate, 
chromium nitrate, 
bismuth sulphite. 



potassium iodide, 
potassium iodide, 
arseuious acid. 
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pure mercuric bromide, i 


:rom 


25. 


* ammonium sulphate, 


(1 


26. 


* ammonium chloride, 


<< 


27. 


* sodium chloride, 
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28. 


* phosphorus. 
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29. 


' lead sulphide, 


(1 


30. 


* ferrous sulphite, 


(1 


31. « 


* ammonium chloride, 
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82. 


* mercurous nitrate. 
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83. 


' potassium sulphate, 
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84. 


* mercurous chloride, 
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35. 


' potassium iodide, 
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86. 


' sodium iodate, 


it 


87. 


' sodium phosphate, 


If 


38. 


* potassium bromide. 
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39. 


* potassium chloride, 
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40. 


* strontium nitrate. 
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41. 


* mercurous sulphide. 
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42. 


' potassium sulphate. 
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43. 


* sodium sulphate. 
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44. 


' potA.ssium chromate. 
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45. 


* potassium iodide. 
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46. 


' sodium iodate, 
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47. 


* potassium chloride, 
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48. 


' potassium carbonate, 
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49. 


' ammonium sulphate, 
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50. * 


* manganese peroxide, 
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51. 


' arsenious sulphide, 
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52. 


' arsenious sulphide, 
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53. * 


• arsenious sulphide. 
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' potassium nitrite. 
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' lead ferrocyanide, 
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mercuric sulphide and 
potassium nitrate 
lead nitrate 
sodium sulphate 
sodium phosphate, 
triplumbic tetroxide " 
ferrous chloride 
potassium nitrate 
mercuric chloride 
sodium sulphite 
mercurous sulphide 
potassium chloride 
sodium chloride 
potassium phosphate ** 
silver bromide 
silver chloride 
strontium sulphate 
mercuric bromide 
sodium sulphate 
potassium sulphate 
chromic chloride 
sodium iodate 
potassium iodide 
sodium chloride 
oxalic acid 
potassium nitrate 
lead permanganate, 
lead arsenate 
lead arsenate 
silver arsenate 
sodium nitrite 
cupric ferrocyanide 
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lead bromide, 
sulphur, 
silver chloride, 
silver chloride. 

bismuth thiocyanate. 
barium sulphate, 
silver chloride, 
potassium nitrate, 
potassium nitrate, 
ferric chlorate, 
sodium iodate. 
potassium iodide, 
sodium chloride, 
potassium chloride, 
potassium bromide, 
mercurous nitrate, 
potassium sulphite, 
potassium hydroxide, 
sodium hydroxide, 
potassium hydroxide, 
potassium nitrate, 
sodium nitrate, 
potassium nitrate, 
potassium chloride, 
sodium sulphide. 

potas*m thiocyanate 
potassium sulphite, 
barium sulphate, 
potassium chloride, 
metallic lead. 
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PART III. 
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SYSTEMATIC EXAMINATIONS. 



SEPABATION OF THE ACIDS FBOM THE BASES. 

931. The preliminary examination of the Solid Material in the dry way will give 
indications drawing attention to certain acids. Solutions can be evaporated to obtain a 
residue for this examination. Thus, detoiiafion (not the decrepitation caused by water 
in crystals) indicates chlorates, nitrates, bromates, iodates. Explosion or deflagration 
will occur if these, or other oxygen-furnishing salts — as permanganates, chromates— are 
in mixture with easily combustible matter (858). Uypophosphites, heated* alone, defla. 
grate intensely. A brownish-yellow vapor indicates nitrates or nitrites (730); a ^rven 
flame, borates (626). — The odor of burning sulphur : sulphides, sulphites, thiosulphates, 
or free sulphur. The separation of carbon bla^k : an organic acid. The formation of a 
»iher stain : a sulphur compound (826). 

932. When dissolving a solid by acids for work in the wet way, indications of the 
more volatile acids will be obtained. Sudden effervescence : a carbonate (oxalate or cya- 
nate) (664, 665). Oreenish-yellnw vapors: a chlorate (S60). Brownish^ellaw, chlor- 
nitrous vapors on addition of hydrochloric acid : a nitrate. — The characteristic odors : 
salts of hydrosulphuric acid, sulphurous acid, hydrobromic acid, hydriodic acid, hydro- 
cyanic acid, acetic acid. — The separation of sulphur : a higher sulphide, etc. It will be 
remembered that chlorine results from action of manganese dioxide, and numerous oxi- 
dizing agents, upon hydrochloric acid. 

933. If the Material is in Solution, the bases will be first determined. (Certain 
volatile acids will be detected in the first-group acidulation — by indications mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph.) Now, it should first be considered, what acids can be preacnt 
in solution with the bases found f Thus, if barium be among the bases, we need not look 
for sulphuric acid, nor, in a solution not acid, for phosphoric acid. 

>w 934. As a general rule, the non-alkali metals must l)e removed from a solution before 
testing it for acids, unless it can be clearly seen that they will not interfere with the tests 
to be made. 

* Metals need to be removed : because, firstly, in the testing for acids by precipitation^ 
a precipitate may be obtained from the action of the reagent on the base of the solution 
tested, thus : if the solution contain silver, we cannot test it for sulphuric acid by use 
of barium chloride (and we arc restricted to use of barium nitrate). And, secondly, 
in testing for acids by trayisposifion jcith a tttronger nci'1 — th«» preliminary examination 
for acids— certain bases do not permit transposition. Thus, chlorides, etc., of leatl, silver, 
mercury, tin, and antimony, and sulphide of arsenic, are not transposed by suU 
phuric acicl. or not promptly. 

935. If neiihfr ar*enic nor antimony is among the bases, they may all be removed (a) 
by boiling with slight excess of sodium or |>otassium carbonate, and filtering. Arsenic and 
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antimony f and all other bases of the second group, may be removed (b) by boiling with 
hydroBulphurio acid, and filtering. \1 When the bases are removed by sodium or potas- 
sium carbonate, the filtrate mitst be exactly neutralized by nitric acid, with the expulsion 
of all carbonic acid by boiling. Then, for nitric acid, the original substance may be 
tested. 

The filtrate, from the third or fourth group, though free from all bases which need 
to be removed, is not suitable material for general tests for acids ; because it is loaded 
with ammonium salts, which act as solvents on many of the precipitates to be dbtained. 

936. The separation of Phosphoric acid from bases is a part of the work of the 
third group of metals, and is explained in 305 and 306. The removal of Boracic acid. 
Oxalic acid. Silicic acid, is described in 808. 

The non-volatile Cyanogen acids can be separated from bases by digesting with 
potassium or sodium hydrate (not too strong, 684), adding potassium or sodium carbo- 
nate and digesting, and then filtering. The residue is examined for bases, by the usual 
systematic process. The solution (677 c) will contain the alkali salts of the cyanogen 
acids, and may contain metals whose hydroxides or carbonates are soluble in fixcKi alkali 
hydroxides. 

* 

comrEBsiON of solids nrro liquids. 

937. Before the fluid reagents can be applied, solids must be reduced to liquids. To 
obtain a complete solution, the following steps must be observed : 

First, The solid, reduced to a fine powder, is boiled in ten times its quantity of 
water. Should a residue remain, it is allowed to subside, and the clear liquid poured 
off or separated by filtration. A drop or tuDo evaporated on glass, or clean and bright 
platinum foil, will give a residue, if any portion has dissolved. If a solution is obtained, 
the residue, if any, is exhausted, and well washed with hot water. 

Second. The residue, insoluble in water, is digested some time with hot hydrochlo- 
xio add. (Observe 933.) The solid, if any remain, is separated by filtration, and 
washed, first with a little of this acid, then with water. The solution, with the wash- 
ings, is reserved. 

Third. The well-washed residue is next digested with hot nitric acid. Observe if 
there are vapors of nitrogen oxides, indicating that a metal or other body is being oxi- 
dized (718). Observe if sulphur separates (564). If any residue remains it is separated 
by filtration and washing, first with a little acid, then with water, and the solution re- 
served. 

Sometimes it does not matter^^dhich acid is used first. But if a first-group base be 
present HNOa should be added first, for HOI would form an insoluble chloride. If the 
substance contain tin (especially an alloy of tin) HNOa would form insoluble meta- 
stannic acid, HioSnsOis, in which case HOI should be used first. 

Fourth. Should a residue remain it is to be digested with nitro-hydrochloric acid, 
as directed for the other solvents. 

The acid solutions are to be evaporated nearly to dryness, and then redissolved in 
water, acidulating, if necessary, to keep the substance in solution. 

Fifth. Should the substance under examination prove insoluble in acids, it is likely 
to be either a sulphate (of barium, strontium, or lead); a chloride, or bromide, of silver 
or lead; a silicate or fluoride — perhaps decomposed by sulphuric acid —(745); and it must 
be fused with a fixed alkali carbonate^ when the constituents are transposed in such man- 
ner as to render them soluble. The watery solution of the fused mass will be found to 
contain the acid ; the residue, insoluble in water, the metal, now soluble in hydrochloric 
or nitric acids (compare 823). 
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li more than one solution is obtained, by the several trials with solvents, the mate- 
rial contains more than one compound, and the solutions, as separated by filtration, 
should be preserved separately, as above directed, and analyzed separately. The sepnh 
rate resiUts, in many cases, indicate the original combination of each metal, 

OONVBRSION OF SOLUTIONS INTO SOUDS : Before solids in solution 
can be subjected to preliminary examination — either for metals or for acids — they must 
be obtained in the solid state. This is done by evaporation. 



BEMOVAL OF ORGANIC SUBSTANCES. 

938. The methods of inorganic analysis do not provide against interference by or- 
ganic compounds; and, in general, it is impossible to conduct inorganic analysis in ma- 
terial containing organic bodies. The removal of the latter can be effected, 1st, by com- 
bustion at a red or white heat, with or without oxidizing reagents; 2d (in part), by oxi- 
dation with potassium chlorate and hydrochloric acid on the water-bath; 3d, by oxida- 
tion with nitric acid in presence of sulphuric acid, at a final temperature of the boiling 
point of the latter; 4th, by solvents of certain classes of organic substances; 5th, by 
Dialysis. These operations are conducted as follows : 

939. Combtistion at a red or white hent, of course, excludes analysis for mercury, 
arsenious and antimonious bodies (except as provided in 520), and ammonium. The last- 
named constituent can be identified from a portion of the material in presence of the 
organic matter (45 and 705). If chlorides are present iron will be lost at temperatures 
much above 100° C, and potassium and sodium waste notably at a whit-e heat, and 
slightly at a full red heat. Certain acids will be expelled, and oxidizing agents reduced. 

The material is thoroughly dried and then heated in a porcelain or platinum cruci- 
ble, at first gently. It will blacken, by separation of the carbon of the organic com- 
pounds. The ignition is continued until the black color of the carbon lias disappeared. 
In special cases of analysis, it is only necessary to char the material ; then pulverize it, 
ditrest with the suitable solvents, and filter; l)ut this method does not give assurance of 
full separation of all substances. Complete combustion, without use of oxidizing agents, 
is the way most secure against loss, and entailing least change of the material; it is, how- 
ever, sometimes very slow. The operation may he hastened, with oxidation of all mate- 
rials, by addition of nitric, acid, or of ammonium ?i Urate. The material is first fully charred ; 
then allowed to cool till the finger can be held on the crucible ; enough nitric acid to 
moistLMi the mass is dropped from a glass rod upon it, the lid put on, and the heat of the 
water- V)atli continued until the mass is dry, when it may be very gradually raised to full 
heat. This addition may be repeated as necessary. The ammonium nitrate may be 
added, as a solid, in the same way. 

940. Oxidation ivifh potasHum chlorate and hydrochloric acid on the tcater-baih does 
not wholly remove organic matter, but so far disintegrates and changes it that the fil- 
trate will give tlie group precipitates, pure enough for most tests. It does not vaporize 
any bases but ammonium, but of course oxidizes or chlorinates all constituents. It is es- 
pecially applicable to viscid liquids ; it may be followed by evaporation to dryness and 
ignition, according to 939. 

The material with about an equal portion of hydrochloric acid is warmed on the 
water-bath, and a minute portion of potassium chlorate is added at short intervals, stir- 
ring with a glass rod. This is continued until the mixture is wholly decolored and dis- 
solve<l. It is then evaporated to remove chlorine, diluted and filtered. If i)ota.»'sium 
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and chlorine are to be tested for, another portion may be treated with nitric acid, on the 
water-bath. The organic matter left from the action of tlie chlorine or the nitric acid 
may be sufficient to prevent the precipitation of aluminium and chromium in the third 
group of bases; so that a portion must be ignited. As lo arsenic and antimony, see 520. 

941. The action of sulphuric with nitric acid at a gradually increasing heat, leaves 
behind all the metals (not ammonium), with some loss of mercury and arsenic (and 
iron?) if chlorides are present in considerable quantity. In tliis, as in tlie operations be- 
fore-mentioned, volatile acids are lost — sulphides partly oxidized to sulphates, etc. 

The substance is placed in a tubulated retort, with about four parts of concentrated 
sulphuric acid, and gently heated until dissolved or mixed. A funnel is now placed in 
the tubule, and nitric acid added in small portions, gradually raising the heat, for about 
half an hour — so as to expel the chlorine, and not vaporize chlorides. The material i» 
now transferred to a platinum dish, arid heated until the sulphuric acid begins to vapor- 
ize. Then add small portions of nitric acid, at intervals, until the liquid ceases to darken 
by digestion, after a portion of nitric acid is expelled. Finally, evaporate off the sul- 
phuric acid, using the lowest possible heat at the close. 

942. The solvents used vltq chiQ^y ether for fatty matter, and alcohol or ether, or both 
successively, for resins. Instead of either of these, benzene may be used; and many fats 
and some resins may be dissolved in petroleum naphtha. It will be observed, that ether 
dissolves some metallic chlorides, and that alcohol dissolves various metallic salts. Be- 
fore the use of either of these solvents upon solid material, it should be thoroughly dried 
and pulverized. Fatty matter suspended in water solutions may be approximately re- 
moved by filtering through wet, close filters; also, by shaking with ether or benzene, and 
decanting the solvent after its separation. 

943. By Dialyftis, the larger part of any ordinary inorganic substance can be ex- 
tracted in approximate purity from the greater number of organic substances in water 
solution. The degree of purity of the separated substance depends upon the kind of 
organic material. Thus, albuminoid compounds are almost fully rejected ; but saccha- 
rine compounds pass through the membrane quite as freely as some metallic salts. (Con- 
sult Watts' Dictionary, II. 316 ; III. 715.) 

PBEUMINARY EXAMINATION OP SOLIDS. 

944. Before proceeding to the analysis of a substance in the wet way, a careful study 
should usually be made of the reactions which the substance undergoes in the solid state, 
when subjected to a high heat, either alone or in the presence of certain reagents, before 
the blow-pipe, or in the flame of the Bunsen Burner. This examination in the dry way 
precedes that in the wet, and should be carried on systematically, following the plan laid 
down in the Tables, and noting carefully every change which tlie substance under in- 
vestigation undergoes, and if necessary making reference to some of the standard works 
on Blow-pipe Analysis. In order to understand fully the nature of these reactions, the 
student should first acquaint himself with the character of the different parts of the 
flame, and the use of the bkp«^-pipe in producing the reducing and oxidizing flames. 

945. The flame of^imndle, or of the gas-jet, burning under ordinary circumstances, 
consists of three disufict parts : a dark nucleus or zone in the centre, surrounding the 
wick, consisting of unburnt gas — a lumfnous cone surrounding this nucleus, consisting 
of the gases in a state of incomplete combustion. Exterior to this is a thin, non-himin- 
ous envelope, where, with a full supply of oxygen, complete combustion is taking place : 
here we find the hottest part of the fiame. The non-luminous or outer part is called the 
oxidizing flame; the luminous part, consisting of carbon and unconsumed hydrocar- 
bons, is called the reducing flame. 
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946. Tfie flame produced by the Blow-pipe is divided into two parts — the oxidizing 
flame, where there is an excess of oxygen, corresponding to the outer zone of the candle- 
flame, and the reducing flame, where tiiere is an«excess of carbon, corresponding to the 
inner zone of tiie candle-flame. Upon the student's skill in producing these flames, de- 
pend very largely the results in the use of the blow-pipe. 

In order to produce a good oxidizing flame, the jet of the blow-pipe is placed just 
witliin the flame, and a moderate blast applied^the air being thoroughly mixed with the 
gas, the inner blue flame, corresponding to the exterior part of the candle-flame, is pro- 
duced : the hottest and roost effective part is just before the apex of the blue cone, 
where combustion is most complete. 

The reducing flame is produced by placing the blow-pipe just at the edge of the 
flame, a little above the slit, and directing the blast of air a little higher than for 
the oxidizing flame. The flame assumes the shape of a non-luminous cone, surrounded 
by a pale-blue man.tle ; the most active part of the flame is somewhat beyond the apex of 
the luminous cone. 

947. The blast with the blow-pipe is not produced by the lungs, but by the action of 
the muscles of the cheek alone. In order to obtain a better knowledge of the manage- 
ment of the flame, and to practise in producing a good reducing flame, it is well to fuse 
a small grain of metallic tin upon charcoal, and raising to a high heat endeavor to pre- 
vent its oxidation, and keep its surface bright ; or better, perhaps, to dissolve a speck of 
manganese dioxide in the borax bead on platinum wire — the bead becoming araethyst- 
red in the outer flame and colorless in the reducing flame. The beginner should work 
only with substances of a known composition, and not attempt the analysis of unknown 
complex substances, until he has made himself perfectly familiar with the reactions of at 
least the mo^ frequently occurring elements. 

The amount of substance taken for analysis should not be too large ; a quantity of 
about the bnlk of a mustard-seed being, in most cases, quite sufficient. 

The physical properties of the substance under examination are to be first noted^ 
such as color, structure, odor, lustre, density, etc. 

Heating in Glass Tube Closed at One End. 

948. The substance, in fragments or in the form of a powder, is introduced into a 
small glass tube, sealed at one end, or into a small matrass, and heat applied gently, 
gradually raisiiip: it to redness, if necessary with the aid of the blow-pipe. When the 
substance is in the form of a powder it is more easily introduced into the tube by placing 
the powder in a narrow strip of paper, folded lengthwise in the shape of a trough ; the 
paper is now inserted into the tube held horizontally, the whole brouijht to a vertical posi- 
tion, and the paper withdrawn ; in tliis way the powder is all deposited at the bottom of 
the tube. By this treatment in the glass tube, we are first to notice whether the sub- 
stance undergoes a ehanixe, and whether this change occurs with or without decomposi- 
tion. The sublimates, which may be formed in the upper part of the tulx*, are especially 
to be noted. Escaping gases or vapors should be tested as to their alkalinity or acidity, 
J»v small strips of red and blue litmus inserted in the neck of the tul)e. 

Heat in Glass Tube Open at Both Ends. 

949. The substance is inserted into a glass tube from two to three inc!ies long, about 
one inch from the end — at which point a bend is sometimes made ; heat is applied gently 
at first, the force of the air-current passing through the tube being regulated by inclin- 
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ing the tube at different angles. Many substances undergoing no change in the closed 
tube, absorb oxygen, and yield volatile acids or metallic oxides. As in the previous 
case, the nature of the sublimate and the odor of the escaping gas are particularly to be 
noted. The reactions of sulphur, arsenic, antimony, and selenium, are very character- 
istic ; these metals, if present, are generally easily detected in this way. 

Heat in the Blow-pipe Flame on Charcoal 

960. For this test, a well-burned piece of charcoal is selected, and a small cavity 
made in that side of tlie coal showing the annular rings ; a small fragment of the sub- 
stance is placed in the cavity, and, if the substance be a powder, it may be moistened 
with a drop of water. 'J'he coal is held horizontally, and the flame made to play upon 
the assay at an angle of al>out twenty-five degrees. The substance is brought to a mode- 
rate heat, and finally to intense ignition. Any escaping gases are to be tested for their 
odor : the change of color which the substance undergoes, and the nature and color of 
the coating which may form near the assay, are also to be carefully noted. Some sub- 
stances, as lead, may be detected at once by the nature of the coating. 

Ignition of the Snbstance previonsly Moistened with a Drop of Cobalt 

Nitrate. 

951. This test may be effected either by heating on charcoal, in the loop of platinum 
wire, or in the platinum-pointed forceps. A portion of the substance is moistened with 
a -drop of the reagent, and exposed to the action of the outer flame. When the substance 
is in fragments, and porous enough to absorb the cobalt solution, it may be held in the 
platinum pointed forceps, and ignfted. The color is to be noted after fusion. This test 
is rather limited; Aluminium, Zinc, and Magnesium giving the most characteristic re- 
actions. 



Fusion with Sodium Carbonate on Charcoal. 

962. The powdered substance to be tested is mixed with the Soda, moistened, and 
placed in the cavity of the coal. Some substances form, with soda at a high heat, fusible 
compounds — others infusible. Many bodies, as silicates, require fusion with all^ali car- 
bonate before they can be tested in the wet way. Many metallic oxides are reduced to 
metal, forming globules, which may be easily detected. 

When this test is applied for the detection of sulphates and sulphides, the flame of 
the alcohol-lamp is to be substituted for that of the gas-flame, as the latter generally 
contains sulphur compounds. 

Examination of the Color which may be imparted to the Outer Flame. 

953. In this way many substances may be definitely detected. The test may be ap- 
plied either on charcoal or on the loop of platinum wire— preferably in the latter way. 
When the substance will admit a small fragment is placed in the loop of the platiniiin 
wire, or held in the platinum -pointed forceps, and the point of the blue fiame directed 
upon it. If the substance is a powder it may be made into a paste with a drop of water, 
and placed in the cavity of the charcoal, the flame being directed horizontally across the 
coal. The color which the substance imparts to the outer flame in either case is noted. 
In most cases the flame of the Bunsen Burner alone will suffice; the substance being 
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heated in the loop of platinum wire — which, in all cases, should be first dipped in hydro- 
chloric acid, and ignited, in order to secure against the presence of foreign substances. 
Those salts which are more volatile at the temperature of the fiame, as a rule give the 
most intense coloration. When two or more substances are found together, it is some- 
limes the case that one of them masks the color of all tiie others — tlie bright yellow flame 
of Sodium, when present in excess, generally veiling the flame of the other elements. 
In order to obviate this, Bunsen has furnished us a method,* by the use of colored media 
(stained glasses, indigo solution, etc.) The appearance of the flame of various bodies, 
when viewed through these media, enables us often to detect very small quantities of 
them in the presence of large quantities of other substances. 



Treatment of the Substance with Borax and Microcosmic Salt 

954. This is best effected in the loop of platinum wire. This is heated and dipped into 
the borax or salt of phosphorus, and heated to a colorless bead: a small quantity of the 
substance under examination is now brought in contact with the hot bead, and heated, 
in both the oxidizing and reducing flames. Any reaction which takes place during the 
heating must be noticed ; most of the metallic oxides are dissolved in the bead, and form 
a colored erlass, the color of which is to be observed, both while hot and cold. The color 
of the bead varies in intensity, according to the amount of the substance used ; a very 
small quantity will, in most cases, suffice. Certain bodies, as the alkaline earths, dis- 
solve in borax, forming beads which, up to a c»»rtain degree of saturation, are clear. 
When these beads are brought into the reducing flame, and an intermittent blast used, 
they become opaque. This operation is called flaming. 

As reducing agents, certain metals are employed in the bead of borax or salt of phos- 
phorus. For this purpose Tin is generally chosen — Lead and Silver being taken in some 
cases. These metals cannot be used in the loop of platinum wire, as they will alloy the 
platinum. The beads are first formed in the loop of wire ; then, while hot, shaken oflf 
into a porcelain dish, several being so obtained. A number of these are now taken on 
charcoal and fused into a large bead which is charged with the substance to be tested, 
and tlien with the tin or other metal. For this purpose tin foil (or lead foil) is pre- 
viously cut in strips half an inch wide, and the strips rolled into rods. The end of the 
rod is touched to the hot bead to obtain as much of the metal as required. Lead may be 
added as precipitated lead ('* proof-lead "), and silver as precipitated silver. By aid of tin 
in the bead, cuprous oxide, ferrous oxide, and metallic antimony are obtained and other 
reductions effected, as directed in 348 and elsewhere. 



* For a full acconnt of the method of analysis by flame reactions and colored media, raggested by 
Cartmell ; and by films on ix)rc('Iain, as developed by Bitnsen ; consult Watta^ Diet.., Ist Sapplement, 
p. 125 ; also PlcUtner^s Manual^ Blow-pipe Anal.y Richter, N. Y. 
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292 Treatment of a Metal or an Allot. 

TBEATMENT OP A METAL OB AN ALLOY.* 

957. On account of the different effect that Nitric Acid has upon the uncombined 
metals, it is tised as a solvent in their detection. Thus : 
Gold and Platinum are not attacked by Nitric Acid. 

Tin and Antimony are oxidized and converted into compounds that are insoluble 
both in water and an excess of the acid. 

6Sb + IOHNO3 = 8SbsOft + IQNO + 5H,0 
15Sn + 20HNO, + SH^O = 3HioSnftOi6 + 20NO 
A II ths other metals are oxidized and converted into compounds that dissolve either 
in water or an excess of the acid: e.g,: 

3Pb -+- 8HNO, = 8Pb(NO,)9 + 2NO + 4H,0 
Hi + 4HNO, = Bi(NO,)3 + NO + 2H,0 



Method of Procedure,\ 

Place a small quantity of the metal or alloy, about equal in bulk to a pea, having- 
previously obtained it in as finely divided a state as possible, in an evaporating-dish, or 
any suitable vessel, cover well with Nitric Acid, fp. gr. 1.20, and apply heat. Continue 
the application of heat, replacing from time to time the acid lost by evaporation, until 
the metal or alloy is dissolved or wholly disintegrated. 

If complete solution takes place immediately, pass on to A, 

If a reiiidue remains decant the liquid portion upon a filter; again add Nitric Acid to 
the residue, heat, and again decant upon the same filter. Then thoroughly wash with hot 
water, either by boiling with water and decanting, or by transferring the whole to and 
pouring hot water through the filter. Add the first portions of the hot-wat«r filtrate to 
the Nitric Acid filtrate already obtained, and treat the mixture as .directed in A, after 
having, first, evaporated a drop or two on platinum foil, to ascertain whether anything 
has really been dissolved. 

Treat the residue as directed in B, 



A. — The Nitric Acid Solution, 

This solution may contain any of the metals, except those mentioned under B, 

If the Nitric Acid has effected a whole or partial solution of the original metal or 

alloy, evaporate almost to dryness to remove excess of acid, add about ten times its bulk 

of water, and proceed with the separation and detection of the metals in the regular 

way. 

Should the concentrated liquid become turbid when diluted with water, the presence 

of bismuth is indicated. In thfi^ case enough acid must be added to clear up the jfi^ 

lution.J 

♦ This Bection is famished by J. W. Baird, A.M., Professor of Analytical Chemistry in the Massacha- 
sctts rollegc of Pharmacy, rerently Instructor in Assaying and Qualitative Analysis in Lehigh University. 

t When gold or platinum constitutos moro than one-quarter of the alloy, Nitric Acid fails to extract the 
whole of the base motals that otherwise are re ilily soluble. In such a case the amoant of gold or platiuam 
must be reduced to at least 'i5 \yoT cent, by fusing the alloy with the requisite amoant of that base metal 
whose absence is suroly known. 

X Arsenic, if present in tlie original alloy, now exists in the form of Arsenic Acid, the precipitation of 
which requires heat and long-continued passage of HfS. 
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B. — The Residue Insoluble in Nitric Acid. 

This may contain gold and platinum in their metallic forms, and tin * and anti- 
mony* in the form of metastannic and antimonic acids. The separation of the two 
former from the two latter depends upon the fact that the metastannic and antimonic 
acids are soluble in hydrochloric acid, forming SnOl4 and SbOls. 

Digest, therefore, the well-washed residue in concentrated hydrochloric acid at a 
boiling temperature for from 5 to 10 minutes; then add at once an equal volume of water 
(to take the SnOl4 into solution), and bring to the boiling point. j 

If gold or platinum existed in the original metal or alloy it will now be fdund in the 
form of a dark-brown or black powder or mass, insoluble in the hydrochloric acid. If 
such a residue exists, decani while hot^ again add hydrochloric acid, heat, and again de- 
cant. 

The Hydrochloric Acid Solution. 

This solution may have a turbid appearance, especially when cold, due to the action 
of the water upon the SbOIs ; but without filtering proceed with the separation and de- 
tection of the tin and antimony by the usual process, f 

Tfie Dark-Colored Residue. 

Add, after wasliing, two volumes of hydrochloric and one of nitric acid ; evaporate 
almost or quite to dryness, dissolve in a small quantity of water (to obtain a concentrated 
solution), and divide into two portions. 

The gold and platinum have been dissolved by the aqua-regia formed, and now exist 
as auric and platinio chlorides. 

First Portion — Test for Gold, 

Dilute with at least ten times its bulk of water; add a drop or two of a mixture of 
stannous and stannic chloiides ; a purple or brownish-red precipitate (or coloration), 
purple of cassius, constitutes the test for gold. 

A convenient way of preparing this mixture of stannous and stannic chlorides is to 
(a) Add a few drops of chlorine-water to a solution of stannous chloride; or 
if}) Add to a small quantity of stannous chloride enough ferric chloride to produce a 
faint coloration. 

Second Portion — Test for Platinum. 

Add, without dilution, an equal volume of a strong. solution of ammonium chloride. 
The formation, either at first or on standing, of a lemon-yellow crystalline precipitate, 
consisting of the double chloride of platinum and ammonium — (NH401)sPtOl4^onsti- 
tutes the test for platinum. 

Addition of alcohol favors the precipitation. 

If the proportion of platinum is very small, the mixture, after ammonium chloride 
has been added, should be evaporated to dryness on a water-bath and the residue treated 
with dilute alcohol. The ammonium platinic chloride remains behind as a yellow crys- 
talline powder. 

* Traces may sometimes be dissolved. 

t Arsenic most be looked for in this as well as in the nitric acid solution. For when the alloy contains 
arsenic, part of it will combine with the antimony and tin, and be held in the residne. 
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SOLUBIIiinXSS OF THS SALTS OF EAOH AOID. 

969. Concerning salts insoluble in water, it is stated by what acids they are trans- 
posed, and from this it will be seen by what acids they may be dissolved, i,e., changed 
to compounds soluble in water. As to the solution of salts insoluble in water (and acids) 
by decomposition with (Ukalies, see 823. For more specific statements as to decomposing 
and dissolving agents, refer to the descriptions of the acids in question in the text. 

Acetates. All soluble in water; Silver and Mercurous are sparingly soluble. 

Arsenates. Closely resemble the (ortho)phosphates, both in solubilities and in transpo* 
sition with acids. 

Arsenites. Those of the Alkali bases are soluble. Those of Barium and Strontium, 
sparingly soluble ; the others are insoluble in water, but transposed by dilute 
acids. 

Borates. Only those of the Alkali bases are freely soluble in water ; many of the others 
being slightly soluble. They are transposed by all acids, except carbonic. Some 
of the metals form non-normal borates. 

Bromates. All soluble in water ; Silver, Lead, and Mercurous, sparingly soluble. 

Bromides. Silver, Lead, and Mercurous, insoluble ; Mercuric, sparingly soluble ; Bis- 
muth, instable ; all others soluble in water. The bromides insoluble in water are 
scarcely transposed with sulphuric acid, or with dilute nitric acid (698). 

Oarbonates. Those of the Alkali bases only are soluble in water. The acid carbonates 
less abundantly than the normal. Most of the others are made slightly soluble by 
free carbonic acid. Carbonates are transposed by all acids, except hydrosulphuric 
and hydrocyanic. The pseudo-triads do not form carbonates ; some other heavy 
metals form basic carbonates in the wet way. 

Ohlorates. All soluble in water. Potassium chlorate but moderately soluble. 

Chlorides. Silver and Mercurous, insoluble; Lead, slightly soluble; all ot^iers soluble in 
water ; antimonious, stannous and bismuth, soluble in acidulated water. 

Ohromates. Those of the bases of the Alkalies, and Magnesium, Calcium, and Zinc, 
are soluble in water; Strontium and Mercuric, sparingly soluble; nearly all others 
insoluble. Iron, Manganese, and Copper form chromates not normal — some of 
which are soluble in water, but chiefly instable in solution. 

Oitrates. Those of the Alkali bases are freely soluble in water ; of Iron, Copper, and 
Zinc, moderately soluble ; the other {single) citrates, mostly insoluble ; the double 
citrates mostly soluble. The insoluble citrates are transposed by dilute mineral 
acids. 

Oyanides. Mostly insoluble in water; except those of the Alkali and Alkaline earth 
metals, and double cyanides containing these. Barium cyanide is sparingly soluble. 
Cyanides are tramposed by nearly all acids, even when dilute. 

Ferricyanides. Those of the Alkali and Alkaline earth bases are solubh in water; that 
of Barium, sparingly. A considerable number of the others are insoluble in water, 
and certain of the bases do not form ferricyanides. See 698. They differ as to 
transposition with acids, but those insoluble are transposed by alkalies. 

Ferrooyanides. Those of tlie Alkali bases arid of Magnesium, Calcium (not the potassio 
calcium), and Strontium are soluble in water. See 689. Those insoluble differ as 
to transposition by acids, but are transposed by alkalies. 

Fluorides. Those of the Alkali bases are freely soluble in water; those of the Alkaline 
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earth metals insoluble ; of Copper, Bismuth, Cadmium, Ferricum, and Zinc, 
sparingly soluble; Silver, Tin, and Mercuric, soluble. The insoluble fluorides are 
transposed by strong sulphuric, acid, and less easily by hydrochloric and nitric 
acids. 

H3rpochlorite8. All solttble in water, (Decomposed by all acids.) 

H3rpopho8phiteB. All soluble in water. (Decomposed by nearly all acids.) 

lodates. Only those of the Alkali bases are freely soluble; the others insoluble, or 
sparingly soluble. Calcium, sparingly soluble ; Barium, Silver, and Lead, insolu- 
ble. Transposed by moderately dilute mineral acids — those of Silver and Lead by 
nitric acid not dilute. 

Iodides. Silver, Lead, Mercurous, Mercuric (and Palladous), insoluble in water. Bis- 
muth, and to some extent Copper iodides, are decomposed by water without solu- 
tion. The others are soluble. The insoluble Iodides are transposed with difB- 
culty, or not at all, by sulphuric acid or nitric acid. (894.) 

nitrates. All soluble in water. 

Nitrites. All soluble in water; Silver, sparingly. 

Kitrophenates. All soluble in water; Potassium, Ammonium, and Lithium, very 
sparingly ; most others, more freely. 

Oxalates of the Alkali bases are soluble; Chromium and Stannic oxalates, soluble ; 
Magnesium and Ferric oxalates, sparingly soluble; the others chiefly insoluble or 
slightly soluble. Transposed by sulphuric, hydrochloric, and nitric acids, not by 
acetic. 

Permanganates. All soluble in water; Silver, sparingly. A number of the bases de- 
compose the acid radical. 

Phosphate8(ortho-). Of the di- and tri-metallic salts, only those of the ordina/ry Alkali 
bases are soluble in water. (Lithium, insoluble.) Those two-thirds hydric ('* acid 
phosphates'') are all soluble in water, to some extent. Acetic acid transposes most 
of the insoluble phosphates, except those of Iron, Aluminium, and Lead; and 
dilute hydrochloric, nitric, and sulphuric acids transpose all phosphates (partly or 
wholly, 761). 

Pyrophosphates are irisoluble in water, except those of the common Alkali bases. They 
are scarcely at all transposed by acetic acid, but yield their bases to the stronger 
acid radicals. 

JSetaphosphates of the common Alkali bases, only, are soluble in water. They are not 
transposed with acetic acid, and some of them not readily by other acids when 
dilute. * 

Silioates. Those of the Fixed Alkali bases, only, are soluble in water. These, in solu- 
tion, are transposed by all acids. Of the silicates insoluble in water, many are 
transposed with hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, but the larger number of the 
natural silicates resist acids. All are decomposed by hydrofluoric acid, and by the 
fixed alkalies. 

Sulphates. Those of Barium, Lead, Strontium, Calcium, are insoluble in water, the 
last-named being slightly soluble. Argentic and Mercurous sulphates are spar- 
ingly soluble. Mercuric, Antimonious, and Bismuth sulphates require acidulated 
water for solution. All others are soluble in water. Sulphates are not transposed 
with acids, at ordinary temperatures. 

Sulphites. Those of the Alkali bases are soluble ; all others insoluble^ or very sparingly 
soluble in water. Those of the Alkaline earth metals are somewhat soluble in 
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solution of sulphurous acid. All sulphites are transposed by acetic and the mine- 
ral acids. 

Sulphides. Of the bases of the Alkalies and Alkaline earths, soluble ; the others insolu- 
ble in water. The earth metals do not form sulphides. Sulphides of the tljkd- 
group metals are transposed with dilute acids ; those of the second group metals 
* (except Mercury), transposed or decomposed by hydrochloric, nitric, and sulphurie 
acids. 

^liooyanates. Those of Alkali and Alkaline earth bases, and of Iron, Manganese, 
Zinc, Cobalt, and Copper, are soluble in water. Mercuric, sparingly soluble. 
The others are transposed by dilute acids. 

Tartrate!. Those of the Alkali bases are soluble in water, the acid tartrates of Potas- 
sium, Ammonium, Rubidium, and Caesium but sparingly soluble. Manganous, 
Ferric, Cobalt, Stannous, and Antimonious tartrates are soluble; Calcium tartrate, 
slightly soluble. The other tartrates, not soluble in water, are mostly somewhat 
soluble in solution of tartaric acid, and mostly soluble in solutions of Alkalies (as 
double tartrates); also transposed by the mineral acids. 

Thiosnlphates. All soluble in water; those of Barium, Lead, and Silver sparingly 
soluble in water, but made soluble as double salts. Decomposed hy oR oMa, 786. 
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reagents; 



[Aq. = HfO as crystallization water.] 

971. Add, Aoetio, H(OsHtO,). Sp. gray. 1.04. 30 p.c. acid. 

Hydroohlorio, HOI. Sp grav. 1.12. 24 p.c. acid. 

HydroBolphnrio, HsS. Water saturated with the acid (777). 

Hydrofluosilloio, (HF),SiF4. (741.) 

Nitrio, HNOt. Sp. grav. 1.2 (32 p.c. acid). 

Nitro-hydroohlorio, NOOl, + Ol. About one part of concentrated Nitric 
to 3 parts of Hydrochloric acid. 

Nitrophenic, HOeH,(NO,),0. (728.) \ 

Oxalic, HSO3O4. 2 aq. Crystals dissolved in 10 parts of water. 

Sulphuric, H8SO4. Concentrated, sp. grav. 1.843. 

Tartaric, HaCO^H^Oe). Crystals dissolved in 3 parts of water. 

Ohlorine-Water, Ol. Water saturated with chlorine (833). 

Alcohol, OsHeO. Sp. grav. .815. About 95 p.c. 

Ammonium Ohloride, NH4OI. One part crystallized salt in 8 parts of water. 

Ammonium Oarbonate, (NH4)900a. One part of crystallized salt in 4 parts water, with 
one part of solution of Ammonia. As a solvent for arsenious sulphide, the reagent 
is prepared without the addition of solution of ammonia, (NH4)4H9(003)a. 

Ammonium Hydroxide, NH4OH. Sp. grav. .96. 10 p.c. NHa. 

Ammonium Molybdate, (NH4)aMo04. Solution in Nitric acid. 

Ammonium Sulphide, (NH4)tiS, colorless; (NH4)aSi or NH4HS, yellow; solution of 
ammonia, treated with hydrosulphuric acid. 

Ammonium Oxalate, (NHi)jOa04. One part of the crystallized salt (aq.) in 24 parts of* 
water. 

Barium Ohloride, BaOls. One part of the crystallized salt (2 aq.) to 10 parts of water. 

Barium Oarbonate, BaOOs. (103.) 

Barium Hydroxide, Ba(OH)3. A saturated water solution (88). 

Barium Nitrate, Ba(NOa)a. One part to 15 of water. 

Oaloium Ohloride, OaOla. One part salt (6 aq.) dissolved in 8 parts of water. 

Oalcium Hydroxide, Oa(OH)a. A saturated water solution (131), also the dry solid. 

♦ In the greater number of cascp, renpents should be "chemically pnre.'* Different \\9e» require dif- 
ferent degreo8 of purity. An article of Kmiium hydroxide contaminated with chloride may be used in some 
operationn; not in others. Thof»e who have had training in analy«iii can do without flpecillc directions, 
which cannot i)e made to cover ail circumstances ; and the beginner must depend on others for the selection 

of reagents 
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Oalciom Sulphate, Oa804. A satmrated water solation (88). 

Carbon Diralphide, OSs. (873.) 

Oobaltona Nitrate, Oo(NOs)s. One part crystallized salt (5 aq.) dissolved in 8 parts of 

water. 
Copper Sulphate, CaS04. One part of the crystallized salt (5 aq.) in 8 parts of water. 

Ether, (OsH»)sO. 8p. gray, not over .728 — containing not over 5 p.c. alcohol. 

Ferroiis Snlphate, FeS04. One part crystallized (7 aq.) in 5 parts of water. 

Ferric Chloride, FoaCle. One part of the solid salt (6 aq.) to 15 parts of water. 

Gold Chloride, AuCls. Prepared by dissolving pure gold — which may be obtained by 
precipitation with Oxalic acid — ^in nitro-hydrochloric acid, evaporating to dryness on 
the water-bath, and dissolving in water. 

Iiead Acetate, Fb(CsHsOs)s. One part of the crystallized salt (3 aq.) dissolved in 10 
parts of water. 

BCagnesinm Sulphate, MgS04. One part of the crystallized salt (7 aq.) to 10 parts of 
water. 

Mercuric Chloride, Hgdt. One part of the crystallized salt in 16 parts of water. 

MerourouB Nitrate, Hgs(NOs)s. One part of the crystallized salt (2 aq.) dissolved in 20 
parts of water, acidulated with one part nitric acid, or prepared by dissolving mer- 
cury. 

Palladous Chloride, PdCls. One part of the salt to 20 of water. 

Potaflsium Chromate, KsCr04. One part dissolved in 10 parts of water. 

Potassium Dichromate, KaCrsO?. One part dissolved in 10 parts of water. 

Potassium Chlorate, KClOs. The crystallized salt. 

Potassium Cyanide, KCN. One part dissolved in 4 parts of water. 

Potassium Ferrocyanide, K4Fe(CN)0. One part of the crystallized salt (3 aq.) dissolved 
in 12 parts of water. 

Potassium Fenlcyanide, KsFea(CN)is. One part dissolved in 12 parts of water. 

Potassium Iodide, KZ. One part dissolved in 20 parts of water. 

Potassium Mercuric Iodide. Nessler*s Solution. Dissolve 3.5 grams of KZ in 10 c.c. 
of water ; dissolve 1.6 grams of HgCls in 30 c.c. of water; add the mercury solution 
gradually, and with constant stirring, to the potassium iodide solution, until the 
precipitate ceases to be redissolved ; then add 60 c.c. Potassium hydroxide solution 
and filter. Keep in small bottle, well stoppered. 

Potassium Nitrate, ENOs. The crystallized salt. 

Potasaium Metantimonate, KSbOs. (514.) 

Potassium Thiooyanate, KCNS. One part dissolved in 12 parts of water. 

Potassium Hydrogen Sulphate, KHSO4. 

Potassium Sulphate, K9SO4. One part dissolved in 12 parts of water. 

Platinic Chloride, PtCl4. One part to 10 parts of water. Also prepared by dissolving 
the scrap-metal in nitro hydrochloric acid, and purifying by precipitation with am- 
roonic chloride, dissolving again in the same acid, and evaporating to dryness. 

Sodium Acetate, Na(C9Hi09). One part crystallized salt (3 aq.) to 5 of water. 

Sodium Carbonate, NaaCOs. The dry salt. Also a solution of the crystals (10 aq.) in 
5 parts of water. 

Sodium Diborate, NasO(BaOs)s. The crystallized salt (10 aq.), or dried. 
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Sodium Hydroxide, NaOH. Solution in 9 parts of water. 

Sodium ThioAulphate, NasSsOs 5HsO. (Hyposulphite.) One part of the salt in 40 
parts of water. 

Sodium Hypochlorite, NaOlO. Agitate one part of good bleach ing-powder with ten 
parts of water; add solution of sodium carbonate as long as a precipitate is formed; 
allow the solid matter to subside, and siphon off. 

Sodium Phoephate, NasHP04. (Disodium hydrogen phosphate.) One part of the ciys- 
taUized salt (12 aq.) in 10 parts of water. 

Sodium Phoephomolybdate. (604.) 

Sodium Sulphide, NasS. One part of the solution of soda saturated with Hydroeul- 
phuric acid, to one part unchanged soda solution. 

Sodium Sulphite, NasSOt. One part of the salt to 6 parts of water. 

Silwer Nitrate, AgNOs. One part crystallized salt in 20 parts of water. 

Skamioas Chloride, SnOla. One part of the crystallized salt (2 aq.) in 6 parts of water» 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid (529). 

Strontium Sulphate, Sr804. A saturated water solution (88). 

2Siiio, 2Sn. The granulated metal should be platinized acoording to 288. 
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